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GJiNERAL INDEX* 


Alnvdh or extras.^, v. 

Accounts, see Revenue. 

‘ Administralion—Local.* p. i6'^ 
Administration of Tand Revenue ; 
features of Comitry affecting 
the, 4. • ^ 

Advances to cultivators, 252. 
AgriculturaLycar, see Year. 
Ay^ciillurc, Imperial l)ej)arlnieiil, 
19. 

Ajmer, system oT '.fluctuating , 192. 
Akbar, his Land Revenue Setlle- 
ment, 57. 

* Alienated ’ lands, 53, 117, 8. 
Alluvial circles, assessment of, 231-2. 
Ancestral sharing system, 78. 

Area, measures of, 1J, 12. 

Arrears, see Revenue. 

Aryan conquest, effect of, 89. • ‘ 

Assam Land*Regulalion, 215. * 

Assessfment i^AssamL 218. 

(Bengal PerMimient Settlement), 
158, 

(Bombay';, 210. 

(Burma;, 226. * * 

(Central Provinces), 186. 
(Madras)^ 203. 

(North-West Provinots), 178. 
(Panjab', 18R. 
on actual rental values, 181. 
circles, 181. ^ ^ 

fluctuating, T91. 

• of improvements, 232. 
AssessinentjReports, 183, 190. 

Assets, (for l^nd Revenue purpose^, 
183-4. ^ 

proportion taken in Bengal ^70; 

. North-Wea^Provinces, &c.. 

14H. 


A^istant Colle^iors, 23* 

Benares, Pcnnnncnl Scttleincnt of, 
161. 

Prrsidenev, Tlic. 5, 13. 

/ulnl, <8.}, 87 iiQic. 

I-ihejba}^ry 83. 

liii:^hd *and ineasiue), 12. 

lUhdry small landhoKlcis of, 10!^. 

• Survey objected to, 166 note. 
Bii-wa, biswdnsl (land measure^., 
12. 

Board of Revenue, 19. 

Bombay, landloid tenures ol, j 13. 
Boundary marks, forms of, 11. 

in raiyatA^dri countries per- 
rnaneiil, 248. 
niaintennm^ of, 246 -7. 

British India (meaning 3^ 

Cdi/idr, 220. • 

('adastral survey 'NortheWest I Vo 
vinccs;, 17O. 

Canals, 9. ^ 

(’eriificaft procedure (Bengal), 238 
Ces.ses 1 former , 39* 

(modern , 133. ^ \ 

(Burma), 228. 

Clfinges in owncrsliip of lan€. 248. 
Chanrassi^ 121-2. • 

Chief Comffibsi«.ier, 16.’* 

Revenue authority, 19. * 
Ckiilagonf^, tenures of, 107. 

Circles for assessment (^orth- 
*Pir)viin:<‘s;, j8i. 

(Madras; 202. 
tin districts, Burma , ?22. 
Circular Orders, 234. * 

Climate,^variety of, 6. 
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CollectCbn, sec Revenue. 

Collector, The, 25. 

Comm’issioner, The, 23. 
Community.^ Village. , r- 
Corrccted ker... roll (North-West 
l^ovinces',, iS'^. 
Corresporiflencc, Official, 20. 
Council Members of, 1;. 

Courts, su Revenue Court. 
Cultivation, shifting, 12, 13. 

Dakkan, The, 6. 

J)tikhil Kkdrij, see Mutation. 
Deccan — IXtkhan. 

Decennial Settlement, The, 137. 

T )epartment, ‘ see .\griculture,’ ‘ Land 
Rccc ds-’ 

Deputy-Collector, 2^^. 

District, The, 22. 

Division, The, 22. 

J.)o(th^ 7 note. 

Dravklian landbokling, 89, 90. 

Knst India Company, 14 note. 
Enfianchisement (Madras), 118. 
Estates, care of, 246. 

classified as ‘secure,’&c., 246-7. 
See ‘ Government-,’ ‘ Landlord-.’ 
Kxehange (periodical) of holdings, 
98. 

Famine-insurance, 154. 

I' arming, see Kevenue. 
lasli era, the, 8 note 
Feudator)' States, iii, 113 note. 
Field diagrams (Itomhay), 209. 

Finr icial Commissioner, 19. 
Fluctuating assessments, 191. 

GMtwAli hrildings, I 
Ghumiio (^land measure 1, 12. 

Girds, 114 note 
Godlpdra '’istrict, 220. 

Government, Home for India, 14. 
of India, The, 17. 

Lociil, The, 16. 

Government as universal landlord, 

l»5- 

■estates. 102. 

Governor-General, The, 17. 
Governors, The, 15. 

Grants, see Landlord-estates. 

Harvests, 7. 

Headman, the village, 26. 


Hgadman— 

jiosition o.', 70, 72- 

Land Revenue responsibility of, 

240. •. 

See also Lambarddr. 

Hill DistriiJts tAssam), The.,219. 
Hitjdu State organization, ^(fects, of 
on tenures, 121. 

Hindustdn, see North lndia> . 

‘ Imperfect’ (part undivided) village- 
tenure, 82, 86. 

Improvements, .assessment not to 
.ax; remarks about, 190. 

In dm, 53, JT9. 

Inam Goinmi sion, Tue, ,<55. 

India, use ,)f term, 5. 

Inheritance, right by,inland, 123. 
Inspector, see Kamingo. 

Instalments (o*' Land Revenue de¬ 
mand), 192. 

Interest on Land Revenue arrears, 

241, 243. 

I Irrigation, 9, 10. 

Jdgir, 53, 116. 

motlern grants in, 56. 

Jama' (total assessed Land Re¬ 
venue', 184. 

Jamabandl (Rent roll), North-West 
I’rovinees, 194. 

(I’.anj.ab meaning), 194. 

, Madras and Bombay), 242. 
Joint liability for l.and Revenue, 

174- 

Jum (Bengal)—shifting cultivation, 
12, 13- 

Jurisdiction (local .Land Revenue 
charges), 21. 

Naing (cul-ivation—Burma), 224. 
Kdniingo (Revenue Inspector', 25. 

K arnam = Pat-aidri, q. v. 

Kharif (Autumn harvest), 8. 

Khds Estates, 103. 

Khasra, the, 194. ■' 

K'idtd (holding in a joint-village), 
81. 

Khewai, 194. 

Khot (Bombay), 110. 

K'llkami ; hereditary village ac¬ 
countant (Bombay), 27 note. 
Kumti (or Kumeri) (South India) 
=jiim, q. V. 

Nwin (Burma), 224. 



GENERA'i Il^DEk. 


Ldkhifaj, 52. 

LambardAr^ The, 26^72. 
allowance for, 27. 

Revenue liability, 240. 
Land, value incrcascJ^ by Canal, 9. 
sWi’^oscd ancient c8mmiinitj^f, 

, * - » 8 - 9 . ^ 

, cu^ofhary bases of ri^hl in, 122. 
rights in adjusted by (iovern* 
' #ncnL 423. ^V?<’ 'J'itlcs.^ 
Landlord, /Government ik> 1 the 
general, 49, ^ 25. • 

Landlord Estates, j^cneral tjinarks, 

a#si^ out of formci territorial 
tJiiefslii]>, 111*113-14. 
arisiiigfr*m Land Kc^nucgranls, 

115. * ^ 

arising from Land Revenue farm* 
ing, 104. ^ 

sizcol often determined by ancient 
State divisions. 121. 
size of in Ren*lil, 1^4. 

Cause of ])cUy estates, to 6 7. 
Landlord right limited bv law, 106, 


General principlcofassessing,47. 

^ Sc^aho^ ‘ Assessment,’ ‘ Kivenue,’ 
• I ‘ Settlement,* &c, 

Lani> 'Pknuuks, 6jt. * 

Legislaturf, yhe. 17. * 

I.oans (Goverment ; to agriculturists, 
25* > 

Local, see Govemingnt, &c. 
l^ocal J<ules, .uv C’esscs (modern}. 


Madras, ancid 

.^00. 


Land n|^asuros,^frat 
villages, 81. • 


fractional, in shared 


Land Records, Department of, 20. 
r,and Records, 193. 
how altered, 195. 
legal presumption as to corRct- 
ness, 195. 

(Bombay), 212. 

(Burma), 225. 

(Madras), 205. • * 

(North AVcsl Provinces), 194. • 

(Panjab), 194. 

Land Regislrat!lt>j^ (Bengal), 165. 
Land Rkvenitk, The, What is it? 
?. 3 - . . 

Merits of ns a Sourc* of Income, 

Allminiltration, first attemptifto 
organize, 155. • 

Is it a tax ? 49. • 

wliAt lands arc not liable to, 51. 
originally a share in grain, 3% 
still •collected in kimj locally, 

35 -, 

reason* for change to cash pay¬ 
ments, 35-6. • 

Ideas of Native rulers about, 

38-9. , •• ^ 

Difficulty at Commencement of 
Britis 9 r«le. 46. 


joint villages. 


1 ^attempt tt> make Peimancnl 
j Settlement, 166. 9 

, and also Village Sctllement, 199 

' pro]'ortP»)n of landlord estatc>-^*»> 

I 0 ny/i'n/^pblings, 167. 

I See ‘Settlement,’ * 1 .and RecouJj;.' 

\ AlaJiAI^ <84, J71 

(01 -f'/iiq/nlui -,. 132. 
'■^kifU/i/atdnr. 24. # 

I Mani^ laws of, regarding Land. 

I Revenue. 33 4. ^ 

I common or joint holding ini 

T known to, 89. 

; basis of right lecogni/ed by, 1 53. 

' .Maratha States, J.and Kevemn 
I Assessment in, 39. 

i * Maund' (Man), a weight, 12. 

1 Alanza. Revenue 'I'erm for village, 

; ' 1 - • 

A/auzadar {t\9.^xn\ 218-9. 

I Measures, j-e<’^Veight,Area. 

I estates, 113 •4. • 

’ Middleman (in J^ind Revrtjue), 150 
I A/inisi (light by inheritance) 7^ 
97, 100. ^ 

Mogul. Mughal. 

Aloolah 167. 

A/if'a/i, 53, ! 19. 

Mughal Em]»ire,vE''i*^‘^ Ktvenu< 
4 system, ^(). * 

system of Jagir or 1 .and Revemn 
I ^ assignment*, 53. * 

1 Mutation of names ft Layd Record 
I (ice aA^Patwari^, 248. 

NanhAr, JOj. 

Native Slates, Rulers fjf, 4 mile.* 
assessment of, 38-9. 
Nisf'KhirAj (Assam), 2j6. 

North India, c. ^ 

North-West Provinces, 15. 
liiskorv of, 172. 
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‘ Occupiht * tenure, 126. 

Mievenue,’ ‘Settlement/ 
^ Village/ 

Orissa, Selllewent of, 173. 

Oudli, province^of, 15. 

See Settlement, &(>• 

rdle^i^dral sec Polygai. ^ 

Panchdyai, 7 2,*"79. 

Panjab, The, 16. 

Norla-Wcst frontier Village'^ 97. 
f^argana^ 25 r i 

iWtition of estates, 174, 249-50 

/Mid-, 26-7* 

Tenure, 13J. 

D'^ftd rules (Pengitl), 164. 

J'aiti, patti-iXir'iy%\. 

Patwdriy duties of, 

'* in raiyatwai'i provijices, 30. 
Pcrguniiah, see Pargana. 

Permanent Settlement, the, 154. 
inaiic without survey, 15S. 
districts subject to tlie, 162. 
measures subsidiary to, 163. 
hand Registration under, 165. 
of Benares, 161. 

. in Madras, 166. 
question of a general, 50. 
Ploughs, land divided by, 35, 85. 
J'olygais, 111. 

Presidency, 14. 

I'llmogeniture, 91, up note. 

Public demands recovery, 238-y. 

. • z* ■ ' 

Qitcngy^stc Kxvin. 

Kabi) the soring harvest, 8. 

Raiyat. meaning of, 75 note. 

Raiyat (.Bengal \ effect of Permanent 
Settlement on,♦163., 
Raiytitwdriy see Settlement. 

Tenure,, nati^'e of, 125-6. 
title toiand, 75-6. 

Recoidsol rights, see Land-Recor/s. 
Refusal'of Setlleiiienl, 193. 
Regulation/‘TI of 1822. ,1 73. 
Regulations (modern,33 Viet. cap. 3), 
itf. 

Rents, adjustment of (Bengal), 169. 
"(/cnttal iVovirices), 185. , 
(Norlh-\Vest l‘rovinces)‘, 188-9. 
Report on ^eut-rates, &c., 189. 

^ See Settlement. 

Resumption (Bengali, 160. 

Revenue Accounts, 245. ' 


Revenue Adtninistration and BusP 
• ness, 2^. 

Revenue anears (Bombay), ^43. 
(Madras), 243. •• 

(North India), 240. 

J^t'cnue assignments and frei^rrants, 
effect of on tenures, 52L 
Revenue business, heads oi, 234-5. 

chief controlling authori^y^ 19. 
Rkv’:ni]k Collkciic^ 237. 
Revenue Courts, 230. 

Revenue-Court i^rocedure, 234. 
Reveu,vc*Cojirts‘ for Tenancy cases, 
^36. 

Revenue, distribution of b'lrtien in 
joint-villages, 82, 86. 
Rcvenue-ia.7incr, see Zajiinddr. 
Revcnue-iaruiing m old times, 40,42, 
4 . 1 - 

effect ofoiilai|d-tcnures, 45-6,120. 
Revenue-free lauds, 52. 

(Madras and Bombay), 116. 
Reveuue-iiisVilmc'iits, 192. 

Revenue, invalid free gr^*nts, 54. 
Revenue, local cliarges, 21, 24, , 

- remission for calamity, 245. * 
suspension, 2^14., » 

Revision of Settlement, limits to 
increase of rates at, 211. 
Right (in land) claimed by former 
rulers, 124. 
early ideas about, 123. 
recognition of under British Law, 
125 

subordinate or in second degree, 
127. 

Jxivers, remarks on, 7. 

Royal lands, 34 note. 

‘Rules’under Lar(PRevenue Acts, 
253 - 

Ryot, see Raiyit, 

.Vd/f (or Saycr'), 159. 1, 

Sale for Revenue arrears^ as affecting 
village ownership, 94. 
always with a clear title, 239. 
Sale-Laws, Bengal, The, 338. 

«their effect on position of tenants, 

1 ^ 4 - 

‘ Schednled Districts,’ i8. 

Seasons, 7. 

‘Secure’ Estates, 246-7. 
Si£T'i;'.EMENTS, of Eiupeior Akbar, 
' 37 - r 

general remarks oq, 146. 
torm t)f, depends on tepure, 147. 
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SErrLEMENTS- 

vorielies of, nam«i1, 149. T 
Temporary and Permanent, 149. 
(T<#»porary) period of, 152. 
comparison of merits, of systems, 

' • X I 

bcjjun and ended, 153.^ 
THE%*ERMANENT(l 3 en^^al), 154. 
fl^nares\ 161. 
f\Mtdra^«ir)6. « ^ 

At firsl^cccnnial, 157. 

The Temp<>rary»(Hengal). fCn). 
with LaiuUor(ls«n 154. \ 

Early atterapte iNo]*R«\Vcst i 
• l^rovinccs). 172. | 

Refiulati(H Vll ^ 1S22, 172. ' 

with jouit . i 

on basis of TSftilc wsets,' 178, 1 
184. I 

general objects of a, 198. 1 

Waste land how dealt with at, 57. ' 
Report of, 197. 

S('l’ also Laiicl*Records. 
Scttlcnicul-Ofiiccrs, 31. I 

•Setllenient-Staff, The, 20, J 77 note, j 
h’^tleirient, The, of Orissa, 173. 
of North-West Provinces, 175. 
of uudh, 170,*185. 
of Central Provinces, 186 
ofJ’anjab, 189. 

(Raiyatwaiu), 191. 
resume of, 213. 
of Madias, 199, 202. 

Roinbay, 20O. 

Ilcrar, 2Ii^ 

Sindh, 211-12. 

Assain,*2i4. 

Kurina, 222. 

SAajra, 176 - 7 ^^ 4 . 

Shares in joint villages, 80. 

Shifting cultivation,^! 2. 

(Burma), 228. 

Sir land, 79 note. I 

Soil classillcatioi) (for assessmelif): J 
Nortii-West Provinces, 181. 
Madras, 202. • 

Bombay, 208-9. 

Soil valuation by equal injits ((^pn- 
tral Provinces , 18^. 
ii^lT-Deputy Collector, 24. 
Subordinate rights m land, 127,*! 30. 
Sub-proprietor, 127. ^ 

(Oudh), i3f. ^ ^ 

Sub-Settlement, 1x2^174. 4 
Summary Settlemwit (Bombay). 118. 
‘Sunset Jaw,?l%c (Bengal,', 238. • 


* Supplenieut?ry Survey' ^Burina), 

226. 

S^^ve^, absence of, in Beiig^, 163 
ctfdered m Bihar. t(uj note. 
(North-West P«)v^ncL‘s<, 176. 
Modilrfd^Mdastr.nl, 1^7. 
(Bombay and Madras), 200, 207. 
‘ Surv(y-'l(i.-nurc,’ 12b. 

Suspension. .v«' Revenue 
Syilielt <listricl c)f, 221. 

7 ’Jp^// 24. 

'Ja/in/ (tenure—Bengal), 130 
j'Cji.irated ''l>cngal\ ibo. • 
Taluijdar in Bengal, lOb 7. 

inenniiijl of in giiugral, 41 iio#t 

# in Ouf^h, 

lOudij’ snboidinate right, 134 
'/'diu<iJ<i? J tenaie or right (North 
West l‘i ‘vinces), lOo. 

Ta%k, 10. ' 

^n/.irv advance>, 23*. 
y'ard^ 6. 

7 drani •. Madr.a-i), 20.p 
'/'(lutigyd 12, 228. 

'J'erni'OiaiA., .vt/; SetUcinenJ. 

I'cn.nicy suil^, 2yh. 

TknaN'IS un |;encral), I33. 

cxBlencc ol in l,'indl<ntl.\illage», 

7.1- 

position of uiidci nati\e iulj| 
136-;^ * 

the twelve rule, 135. 

Law in g^ieral, 
enliabcenkiil ami ejci?io^, 142 
effect ol Peniiaiienl fictllcinenl 
^)n (in Bengal;, ib3. ^ 
cflcct ol I’eiuiaiicA .Scttloincnt 
• r»n ill Madras . Tb7. 
in kflieat^v.'lri holdings, I44. 
Tenure, Sli I.aiHl-'lcnuic. 

‘ 'i'cnuic ’ (Iccliujc^ It Pn in Bt ng;'’ 

130. * ( 

Thomason, ‘ Lireclion..,’ i73nole 
{■ Buinia)^222 - 3. • 
'jFitlc-dccds, aliS'.nc^ot fpiinal, lun 
sufi)>lefficiitc'i, it^S, 201, 2of 
'Pities to land, •'’»4, 

Tlibes, location of in village grou[)'- 
bs, 92, ob. ^ 

Tuccawe, ^*'6- Taqdvi. ^ ‘ 

Value ol laud diange<^ (a irriga 
tion, 9. 

Vi^ero>. The, 17 note. 



({•AATE/V.*/: INDEX. 


* I 

Vn.i.Aoft (the term), 11. | 

'I'h^. described, 65. ^ 

causes of grouping, 67. r 

forms of, p(). } 

the KaiyatwSri, 70, 7 
Staff o^ artisans in/-6^ 1 

Officers, 26. j 

The l>ndlord- or join-:-, 70. 76. ; 

Tenant bodf; in, 73. ' 

growth of landlord body,*7K. ■ 

consfhution of, 76-71. * 

ancestral principle, 30. ^ | 

]>artition under it, j- 

held on other principles, S7. 
due to Colonist groups, 99, 100. 
of the l^anjab .^"'rentier, 97. 
Kx.chang^;of holding^ in, 9S. 
Subordinate ])roj)t.'eto*-s in, 13^. 
with tv\'o landlord bodies, 101. 
Origin of landlord- or joint-, 88, 

1 he, in Burma, 225. , 

Villagc-t'uslOf.is, Record of, 195.' 

\ illagc-Mnp fSettlemciit',;. how • 
prepared, 177. 

Village - (Jlficcrs, a])pointincnt of, 
250. 

Vi'ilage-Site not assessed, 32. 


Vindhyan Rifngc, The, 7. 

IViijib-ul- ar?.., 194-5. , 

/Rifn/ri estates, 113. 

Wastk l.ANlf, .Colonization of in 
the Panjab, 58. 

disposal of at Settlement,^/’. » 
history of the, 56. ^ t 

Rulc.s, 59. 
iaAs^ani, 2^7. » 

in Burma, 229. 

Walatiy 70. ' 

Weigh)'megiSUri^s of, 12. 

Wells, ir'rigatioii l>y. 10. 

Year, 'J'he agi^cultuial*> ofilcial, &c., 
8 np/.e. / •> 

ZAMfNi>AR. meaning of, 41. 
original jmsition of, 105 0. 
under Pcrinanenl Settlement, 157. 
in North-West T’rovinces, 108-9. 
in Centr:^! RrcNinccs, 112. 
in Madras, 108, 111., 

'• Zamindiiri right,’ meaning ol, 41 
• note. 

•^diiSy 78. 

‘Viushtark'.u 
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ON THE TRONtfNClATION OF INDIAN WORDS. 

In pronouncmg the vernacular words which occur iii this book, it is 
only necessary for the general student to remember, that the words 
are not to be read wi^i the peculiarly English sound of voweis: 
that is sure to be wrong. Adopt generally the Italian or ‘ con¬ 
tinental ’ vowel list. The most prominent feature is the unaccented 
«, a short vowel pronounced as in ‘ orgrfn ’ or as the ii in jug ; never 
like the a in f«t. The accented A is the broad a of the French or 
Italian gateau, logo ; i and t arc respectively, as in the linglish 
words pit and peat ; u and li are- ‘ oo thc^ormer shorter, the 
latter more prolonged. In thisjjook, the u in any Indian word is 
never to IJh sounded like the u in ‘ jug ’, for that would be short a. 
The letter <; is a diphthong, and sounded like e in French ; au is 
like ‘ how,’ not like ‘ awe ’; is always a consonant. 

01 consonants, it is only necessary to mention that tie is nevet 
a sibilant (either as in Mis or Min) but only t with a sligdit asjtirate 
The^^ and gh (with a line under) are the gutturals of the I’erso- 
-■\rabic (like ‘ loch ’ and ‘ lough ’ in Scotch or Irish). As there are 
two kinds of k, we use for the one k, and the other g without the 
conventional ti added. 


.'VBBREVIATIONS. 

To save space, the letters L. R. arc occasionally used instead of 
printing ‘ Land Revenue ’ at full length ; so S. for ‘ Settlement; ’ and 
P. S. for ‘ Permanent Settlcihent.’ 

As ‘ Settlement’ is a jvorJ which has other meanings (c.g. it may 
refer to a location or place of settlement *)f a colony, a tribe' or 
a family), it is written wiflt a capital S whenever the term is used in 
its technftal or Revenue sense. • 

‘ /.. S. B. /.’ refers to my Land Systems of British Imiia, 3 vols. 
(Ox^rd: Clarendon Press, 189a.) 

• In Bu(jpese tSe sibilant th occurs, not in any Indian dialect. 
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» CHAPTER I. 

Introductory. 

The Land Revenue is of such importance to our Indian 
Empire that many persons ilcsire to have some general know¬ 
ledge of what it is and how it is levied and managetf. 

Iijjimately connected on the one hand with the past history 
and later development of Land-Tenures, it appeals to the jurist 
and the studeftt of the growth of institutions and customs; noft 
less ^Qonnected on tlfb other hand with que%tions of taxation. 
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land-valuation, rent and agricultural conditions in general, its 
administration invites the notice of the erionomist. To ^ssess 
and to collect the Land Revenue,has been the chief care of all 
past governments lor many centuries; and for this purpose 
territorial divisions and oflicial agencies h&ve been devised^; and 
these, however modified, still form the basis of modern arrange¬ 
ments, and naturally have affected all other departmental juris¬ 
dictions and official forms. To understand'the Land Revenue 
system, is to gain a greater knowledge of Indian government 
than could be acquired in any other way. For the agricultural 
class, which pays this Revenue, represents about five-sixths of the 
entire population; and the assessment and collection of such 
a widely levied impost demand an intimate knowledge of land- 
customs and the social features of country life. And so it is 
that the Government of India itself requires from various depart¬ 
mental officials, e. g. those of the Forest Department, an elemen¬ 
tary knowledge of the Land systems, as essential to the discharge 
of their general duty. 

But the difficulty is to find the desired information in a suitable 
form and within convenient limits. 

My Land Systems of British India is too detailed for the 
purpose. It was designed as a kind of ‘ Gazetteer ’ of Land 
Revenue-Systems and tenures; and to form a series of Provincial 
monographs (preceded by a general summary) which I would 
willingly have divided into separate volumes instead of joining 
them in three large ones. Its object is to furnish a compendious 
outline of systems, giving references from which all further 
details can be obtained. It might be supposed that such a task 
was not worth attempting, because students of detail would wish 
to go to original sources at once. But Jhese sources are much 
easier to speak of than to produce or ,even catalogue. In any 
case they are so voluminous, so scattered over reports %nd books 
now scarce and' inaccessible, that a compendium of their con¬ 
tents had become desirable. But whatever may be the justifica¬ 
tion of the larger book, it contains too much for the many 
. readers who do not care for full details, and toomuch for the 
official student who wants only the leading principles indicated. 
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or needs only to be enlightened as to those portions of'Revenue 
work which bear dir«:tly on his own dfity. 

The necessity then arises -to provide sjjch a book as shall 
answer the purposes of the ordinary student of Indian affairs, and 
shall ^'ct give sufficient practical information to serve as a^cxt- 
book for Forest Officers and others outside the Land Revenue 
Department. 

The fact is fhal it is much easier to write a detailed account 
of any given Provincial system, than it is to select the precise 
features, and the proper amount of illustrative detail, which will 
give a correct view of the system in a short form and in 
comparatively untechnical language. If we try to be too brief 
and general, we simply reproduce a semblance of those loose 
generalized sketches of the ‘ village community ’ and the ‘ Land- 
tax of India’ with which readers of Indian •histories and text¬ 
books are only too familiar,- and which, from the conditions 
under which they were written, must he inadequate for any prac¬ 
tical purpose, amVarc, in some cases, positively misleading. , 

The following chajiters represent an attempt to describe the 
Land Revenue Administration of British India, and the forms 
of land-holding on which that administration is based, in the 
compass of one small volume. The attempt has been made 
with some misgiving; but it has been made with care, and with 
the endeavour to direct attention to what is .important from 
a general reader’s point of view. I have, however, given refer¬ 
ences whence some detail on special points may be obtained. 

To those who are going to use the book as a text for exam¬ 
ination or otherwise, may I add, that it is expected that //ie_y will 
arm themselves further with (i) the Land Revenue Act and Rent 
or Tenancy Act, and ^2) the Revenue Circular Orders, of 
particular Province with«which they are concerned. 



CHAPTER 11. 

General Features or the Country affecting the 
Land Revenue Administration. 

There are certain general features of Provinces and districts, 
and certain facts regarding tlie soil, climate, and institutions of 
the country, which are often allud.ed to in describing the Land 
Revenue systems, and which, thoUgh familiar enough t® residents 
in India, will need explanation to the reader ^n England. It is 
convenient, therefore, to open proceedings by briefly describing 
the facts and features alluded to. 

‘Britisli India.’—In the first place it is often convenient to 
allude to ‘British India' as a whole; meaning the territories 
subject to British Government, and to the law as enacted by the 
Central and Provincial I.cgislaturcs of India, and in some 
matters by the Imperial Parliament in England. The rest of 
India is governed by native princes. 

These rarely or never represent the indigenous rulers of the 
people, but are descendants of Rdjput and Mardthd conquerors, or 
of the Deputies whom the Mughal Emperor established locally, 
and who, in the decline of the Empire, assumed independence. 
These States vary in size and importunate and in the degree of 
independent authority-they possess. All of them are aided by 
a British ‘ Resident ’ (or by Political oflic&rs with other titles). All 
of them are bound by treaty to enter into no dealings with foreign 
powers without the approval of the Suzerain. If internal affair's 
should be grossly mismanaged, the Governor-General would inter¬ 
fere; otherwise, the administration of the Land Revenue, Jocal 
taxes, police, and public justice are not inetklled with. In the 
^mailer States the powers of life and death are m^ unrestricted; 
a reference for approval may be needed before a prisoner can be 
put to death. 
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‘ India.’—The name ‘ India,’ however, has a pOrcly geo- 
gra].i 4 iical use; the iSiffcrcnt parts or provinces included in it 
have populations widely di%rent in cust®ms, language, and 
physical appcarfince. ^ Even where there is a common Muham¬ 
madan faith, it does but ^little to obliterate natural and taste 
characteristics'. The aggregation of races under the general 
name of‘Hindu’ li,as even less meaning as indicating anything 
like unity; for the Hindu sects, as well as their deities and 
customs of worship, are local and multiform; hardly anything 
is common to all, except certain general religious ideas and 
various caste rules and social principles’*. Vast numbers not 
only of low-caste or outcaste people, but of fine races (like the 
Panjab _/a/) are ‘Hindus’ in hardly any other sense than that 
they are neither Muhammadan, Christian, nor Pars/. These 
always follow their own land tenure and inheritance customs, in 
total ignorance of the Hindu L;iw Schools and their text-books. 
They have, however, a general respect for Brahmans, anti 
a certain tincture flf Hindu religious ideas. 

‘ Bengal.’—'I'he term ‘ Bengal ’ is sometimes vaguely used as 
if it meant all India that is not Madras or Boinbay. It is 
used in these pages only for the territories under the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, whose capital is at Calcutta; and it does 
not include Assam, which has been separated since 1874, under 
a Chief Commissioner. 

‘Iforth India.’—The term ‘North India’ is generally used 
to mean very much the same as ‘ Hindustan ’—the country north 
of the group of hills, locally known by various names, but 
conveniently described in the aggregate as the Vindhyan Range. 
These hill-ranges form a barrier across the ‘ peninsula' nearly 
from east to west. 

*• Especially when such numbers are perfectly ignorant,convert-S, and 
retain a great many Hindu caste ideas and .superstitions generally. In 
many parts local custom governs inheritance and other matters, and the 
law ijf the text-books is haidly known. • • 

’ ‘The people of tli# great kingdoms known to history are an immense 
mixed multitude broken up into tribal or religious groups and united 
under one rulership by ftyce or accident.’ (Sir A. Ljjill, Rise of the British 
Dominion in India. Murray, 1893.) 
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‘ The Dahhan ’ (Deccan).—Southern India is often referred 
to as ‘ the Deccan ’ (Daichan), though the terms are not quite 
identical, for the Dckhan includes the west and upper part of 
the south country, between the G//di or line of hills on either 
side As this country is generally undulating high. land 
(descending very gradually from the Western Ghat), it has dis¬ 
tinctive features. On the whole, we may say that ‘ Dakhan ’ 
docs not include Southern Madras, but may be taken to extend 
from the Narbada Valley (amid the Vindhyan hills) as far south 
as the Kistna river. 

Variety of districts as to climate and staple produce.— 
The districts of India represent, in the aggregate, almost evert- 
conceivable variety of climate, from the Alpine districts of the 
North Panjab and the North-West Provinces to the nearly tropical 
districts of Southern Madras and the West Coast. Their agri¬ 
cultural products are equally varied ; the only general distinction 
that can be drawn is that part of the country is a large producer 
of wheat and barley, and in part the staple is'rice. Millets and 
pulses are everywhere raised in some variety, as well as the 
sugar-cane, tobacco, oil-seeds, cotton, and vegetables, including 
a large variety of gourds, cucumbers, and melons. Some staples, 
like ‘ jute ’ and indigo, are confined to districts where the climate 
is suitable. 

Character of the surface. Alpine hill-districts. Submon¬ 
tane districts. Tarai. —As might be expected, the surface is 
extremely diversified, but usually preserves the same character 
over exten.sive areas. In the extreme north the valleys and 
cultivable slopes within the system of the Himalayan moun¬ 
tains are largely in the hands of Native States—Kashmir, Naipal, 
Sikkim, &c. But there are a few Britfeh districts. There is 
also a series of submontane districts among the valleys and 
low'er hills which intervene between the higher mountains and 
the level plain. Some of these districts (of which the Dehra 
Dun may ..be taken as an example) are enclosed valleys .owith 
much forest land. Others receive the drairt&ge from the outer 
bills, and thus have certain peculiarities of soil anh an unhealthy 
climate; districts of this character are known as ‘ Tardi.’ 
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Alluvial plains.—Throughout the great Ganges plain, and 
the Banjdb plain tra\%rsed by its five fivers, the deep alluvial 
soil is often a dead level for miles togetljer, and a stone or 
pebble is never Seen. The Panjab rivers, coming down from the 
hills on to a soil of this character, are constantly changing ^^eir 
course, as the water rises or falls with the melting of the Himd- 
lAyan snows or the floods of the ‘ monsoon ’ season or both *. 

There is a vast tract of arid sandy country south of the 
Panjab. Indeed all the country from Ilisdr across to the 
‘ Run of Cutch ’ and Including Sindh, is more or less arid, and 
cultivation is entirely dependent on the moisture from the rivers 
which percolates a certain distance inland. 

Districts south of the Vindhyan range.—When we leave 
Northern India and come to the Narbada valley and the districts 
beyond the Vindhyan hills, we find great diversities of level: 
and generally a country quite’distinct in character from that of 
the Northern alluvial plains. 

‘ Black cotton^ and red soil country.—We come to the , 
‘ black cotton ’ soil (which produces the well-known cotton of 
Northern Central India and Bombay) and the ‘ red soil.’ 

A number of the districts occupy plateau-land—a succession 
of wooded hills, with fertile valleys between ; others are uni¬ 
formly at a lower level. The upper districts are often dis¬ 
tinguished as ‘ bdld-ghal (above the ghdt or passes of the hills) 
and the lower ones as tald-ghdt or pdyin-ghdt (at the foot or 
below the ghat). 

Seasons and harvests.—The climate of the provinces is very 
various. There is generally a part of the year cooler than the 
rest; but only in the North is this season (November to P'ebruary) 
really cold. In Madras there is a ‘ N. E. monsoon ’ or ^ate 

' In thgse countries the tract between two rivers is called a Doab (Z>e — 
fcwo, = water). ‘ The Doab ’ par excellence is thereat plain between 
the Ganges and Jumna (Janiuna) river in the North-West J^ovinces. The 
tracts so called in the Panjab are distinguished by some addition, e. g. the 
‘ Bari Doab ’ (between the Beds and Kavi rivers). In these tracts it often 
happens that the leve^ of the central part of the Doab is higher than the 
rest, and as wetjp cannot here be sunk, the country is covered with ‘jungli^’ 

It is here in fact that ^e rakhs or fuel forests, afterwards mentioned, are 
chiefly found. 
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autumn rriinfaU; elsewhere the short period of winter rainfall 
that often occurs about December or January, is due to pther 
causes. The general S.W. monsoon or rainy season (‘the 
rains’) begins with June and goes on till September; but the 
dates vary, and so does the amount of tall. In some places 
there is a steady wet season, in others only occasional down¬ 
pours, and in others hardly any rain at all, onl}" the air becomes 
somewhat moister. 

Eabi and Kharif harvests.—This results gpnerally in there 
being two chief harvests; one is the rabi {>-abi’) or spring 
harvest (in the northern and central districts this is the harvest 
for wheat and barley) and the other the JQiarif or autumn 
harvest' (e.g. the rice harvest of Bengal). The season of 
sowing and reaping varies with the locality: speaking generally, 
in the rabi or spring harvest, the ground is prepared after the 
summer rains, the wheat is sown in October, and reaped at 
dates varying from early April to as late as May 15. The 
Kharif crops are rapidly growing plants; they are put in as 
soon as the soil is moistened by the first rain, and reaped in 
the autumn. Sugar-cane is cut gradually and frequently stands 
till the end of winter 

' These are the terms useil in Revenue books. In the Hindi districts 
they call them Hdri and Sihvanl respectively, and by other local names. 
The relative importance of these harvests varies; e. g. in the Panjdb the 
IQiai if is the less important, except as far as sugar-cane is concerned. 
Fodder plants and millets are the chief produce. In other parts the impor¬ 
tance is reversed. All land is not, however, cultivated twice. Land that 
bears two crops is said to be do fas/i, fasl =harvest or crop) ; that which 
only bears one, is ek-fasH. 

’ Agricultural Year. ‘FasUera.’ Official Year.—Land Revenue instal¬ 
ments and other arrangements often depend on this harvest division. Tenant 
ejectments and rent-enhancements are managed with reference to certain 
periods prescribed by law, called the ‘ agricultural year ’; these are so 
arranged that chtmges are made when it is convenient; a tenant is not 
ejected, e. g., after his ploughing and sowing is i.ll done, and before his crop 
is ready for the sickle. The Mughal empcrois invented a date or era for 
the financial and revenue accounts which they called the FasU year; it was 
more convenient than the Hindu, or Muhammadan calendar year, which 
varies owing to the use of lunar months. The FasH era is now generally 
disused. .1 . •» 

F'or all official purposes the year begins April ►-and ends March 31 
fj’lowing. These official years always contain two numbeif; thus 1890-1, 
means the year which began on April i, 1800, and closed March 31, 
1891. 
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Irrigation.—Whether the rains fall in clue time, gr not, the 
operations of the two iiarvests begin at (he usual dates whenever 
there is irrigation. Land that is dependent solely on rainfall is 
generally called* ; that* watered by wells is chdM\ land 

irrigated by canal is i/tahri : land moistened by river percolation 
is saildba. * 

The Canal Acts.—Canals are mostly the projierty of the State 
and are managed by a special staff. Each province that has canals, 
has its own Irrigation or Canal Act. And the Land Revenue 
Collectors often hav^duties in connexion with them; hearing 
appeals from the orders of canal-officers, and settling ciuestions 
about water-rates, about the arrangements for taking channels 
across the land of another person, and so forth. In South India 
there are also canals, but the State Irrigation Dejiarlment is 
more concerned with great tanks, and the flannels that lead 
from them; and with irrigation .systems which depend upon 
weirs thrdVn across rivers, as in the delta of the Kistna and 
Godavari rivers. • 

Value of land increased by Canal irrigation being pro¬ 
vided.—It may here be mentioned, that as land rises greatly in 
value by its being more or less comjiletely protected by a canal, 
this difference in value may greatly affect the Land Revenue. But 
it is the usual practice to let the assessments regard the land in 
itself, apart from the fact that it is canal watered; and the extra 
advantage owing to the canal (which was provided at the expense 
of the State) is arranged for in Upper India, by charging what 
is called an ‘ owner’s rate ’ levied per acre on the area affected. 
The charge for the use of the water itself is called the ‘ occupier’s 
rate,’ because that is paid by the person who actually reaps the 
crop, and he may or may not be the owner of the land. The 
water always belongs t» Government; dnd it is important to 
remembw the distinction (in whatever form it is practically made 
or may hereafter be made in amended Acts) between the price 
of the water as a commodity and the increased acreage value of 
the land itself, consequent on its general improvement resulting 
from the possibility of permanent irrigation. 

In Southern and*W’estern India the matter is somewhat 
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differently„managed. There, lands that grow rice crops which 
always require tank or Tiver irrigation ase separately assessed 
at special rates; and, for Revenue purposes, all cultivation is 
broadly classified as ‘wet’ and ‘dry.’ *’ 

Irrigation by Wells. Means of raising water. —Wellg give 
rise to many customs of land-holding in Northern India*. As 
each well can only be worked a certain number of hours, and 
the flow during that time will water a certain number of acres 
(more or less according to situation, nature of soil, requirement 
of crop, &c.) the sharers in a well arrange * turns’—each work¬ 
ing it so many hours each day, or on certain days in the week. 
In the Central Panjab water is raised from the well by the 
‘ Persian wheel,’ which is an apparatus of earthern pots fastened 
on an endless band of grass rope which passes over a great 
wheel turned by,,cattle. This is local. Elsewhere a large 
leather bag furnished with an iron-rim and hung by a stout rope 
over a pulley-wheel, is drawn up and down by cattle moving on 
a roadway sloping up from the well’s x(\Qn.^(Jao-charsd). Or 
a lever-pole weighted at one end and furnished at the other with 
a bucket or earthern pot, is used {dheiiklt). Small wheels {rdolt, 
jhalar) are often erected on the edges of rivers and creeks and 
on low level canals where the water requires raising. 

Tank irrigation. —Tank irrigation is common in Central and 
Southern India. The word tank is said to be a Central Indian 
term and not the English word*. It refers to some natural soil 
depression, which, being dammed up at one end, catches and 
retains the rain-water as it flows off the high land or hills in the 
vicinity. Some tanks in Ajmer and elsewhere are great lakes, 
sometimes they contain water perennially; often, however, when 
the water has run off, the level bottom (enriched with the water- 
deposit) is allowed to dry for a time and,is then ploughed up and 
sown In South India the term ayacul refers to the area com- 

* So that the term ‘ well ’ in Land Revenue Papers often means not merely 

the water source itself, but an area of land watered (or protected) by the 
well. ' • 

® Hence the ‘ irrigation tank ’ is not a reservoir oh'a masonry enclosure ; 
the latter is found commonly, but only at temples, for religious 
ablutions. , 

* This is the dbl cultivation of Ajmer. 
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manded by the tank and its distributary channels. Wlicre irriga¬ 
tion Is effected by a dam or weir for confining the waters of 
a river and distributing the aggregate by s»itable channels, the 
arrangement is called,an ‘anicut’ {anneka/tu). 

‘Villages.’ ‘Mauza.’-pWe shall speak hereafter about 
‘ Villages,’ but it is here convenient to notice that by that 
term we mean ^ group of cultivation of a permanent character' 
in one place, having a known area and a name in the maj). 
In Revenue languag|, the village is the mauza. A survey, a 
record, &c., is said to be mduzawdr when it proceeds by villages 
—i.e. takes the village as the unit. Other common terms for 
village are dih (Persian), gdinv, gdrn (Hindi dialects), grdmam 
(Sanskrit). 

Boundary marks in use.—The fields and holdings within the 
village, as well as the outer boundaries, are (?vcrywherc demar¬ 
cated. In North India, im])6rlant points (as c. g. a point of 
junction of two or more village boundary lines) are indicated b)- 
stout masonry pilTars, lesser boundaries usually by clay pillars t 
or small mounds. 

In Bombay and Madras, where what is called Raiyatu dri 
system prevails, the boundaries of fields or holdings are invari¬ 
able ^ Each field is therefore elaborately demarcated by a 
system of corner stones or earthen banks ; each of the stones 
enclosing the angle, is set so as to point in the direction of the 
boundary line, and strips of land between the marks arc left 
unploughed, and soon become covered with bushes. In Bombay 
it is an express rule that such a strip must be left unploughed. 

I may add that in countries where irrigation is much used, there 
will often be plots surrounded with low earthen ridges to keeji 
in the water: these do not necessarily indicate any boundiiry 
line or limit of property’or landed interest. 

. Meastires of weight; area measures. ‘ M^und ’ and ‘ seer.’ 

* I say ' permanent ’ because there are many soils where crops arc only 
takeh for two or thre^ears in succession, and the place is then abandoned. 
And in hill countries where there is bamboo and other forest, as in Burma, 
East Bengal, A.*am, South India, and in the Western Ghat, local trib«s 
still carry on a process oi shifting cultivation which described later on. 

’ This will be explained in the sequel. 
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As we frequently refer to measures of weight and stiJi oftener 
to land measures, it will be convenient to ^dd in conclusion^ that 
while measures of grain, &c., are locally very various, the maw 
(anglicized into ‘ maund ’) is perhaps most commonly referred 
to. - If pakka (that is, of standard weight) it is 40 seers {sir) or 
80 lbs. Where the local weight of the man is different from the 
standard it is said to be kachchd (i.e. raw or imperfect). 

English Acre. Bighd.—In some places the public records 
adopt the English Statute acre as the land-measure: in others 
the vernacular records are made only in ‘local measures; and 
for imperial returns and published statistics these are ‘ translated' 
into acres. The commonest native measure is the ‘ ligJid’, first 
adopted under Akbar’s I.and-Scttlement (of which we shall 
])rescntly speak). But the standard of the succeeding reign is 
that now in general use. The Shah Jahdm-Mghd is the square 
of a linear unit, which is 60 each gaz being 33 English 
inches in length. The btghd is thus 3,025 sq. yds.=| of an acre. 
In Bengal, however, the Mghd is 1,600 sq. yds1= J of an acre. 

Its divisions.—The Mghd is divided into 20 biswa, and 
that into 20 hiswdhsi. In Bengal the cori'csponding divisions 
are ‘ cotta ’ (katlhd) and gandd. 

The Ghumao.—In the Panjab the Itghd (as above) is only 
locally used: more generally a measure called ghumao (from 
ghumdnd = to turn the plough) is used; it is divided into 
8 kandl, and the kattdl into 20 maria. The ghumao is unfortu¬ 
nately rather various: rarely it is = i acre; more commonly 
it varies to a little above or a little below of an acre h 

Forms of cultivation. Shifting cultivation in hiU ranges. 
—A very interesting account might be given of the forms of 
agricultural cultivation in the different provinces, but it would 
lead us too far away from our direct‘object; it is necessary, 
however, to call attention to the fact that all cultivaticto is not 
permanent. Apart from the fact that in Assam (and other places 
also) large areas are only cultivated for a year or two and then 
abandoned for a long time, there is a still eJhensively practised 

' A full detail, with formula for reduction to afres, wilfbe found in the 
Panj 4 b Revenue Circulars. 
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mode of cultivation, which is characteristic of places w^ere there 
are Igrge tracts of for«st and jungle-ch(f hills, inhabited by more 
or legs primitive (often non-Aryan) castes pr tribes. In these 
cases a temporary location of bamboo huts forms the village 
reside.nce; and the faftiilies, having selected a suitable hill slgpe, 
where the angle is not tot? steep proceed to cut down all the 
bamboos and smaller vegetation, killing the larger trees by 
ringing or girdfing. The stuff is collected in heaps during the 
early hot season and allowed to dry thoroughly. Just before 
the rains set in, the w?jole is fired, and the ashes are raked up, 
mixed with suitable kinds of seed, and dibbled into the soft 
forest-soil with a hoe. The only further care—which, however, 
involves heavy labour—is weeding the crop, and sometimes 
fencing it strongly against the depredations of deer, &c. One, 
or perhaps two, crops are taken off, and thea the site is aban¬ 
doned. It is not returned to till a period of years has elapsed 
sufficient for the re-growth of tlie forest. This period depends 
largely on the numbers of the tribes, the area available, and , 
other circumstances; it may be as long as twenty to forty years, 
or it may be as short as five to seven years. This form of culti¬ 
vation is called j^m in Bengal, kumri in South India, tamrgya in 
Burma, dahya in the Central Provinces I 

There are other forms of permanent cultivation which re¬ 
quire ashes for manure, and for this purpose-tracts of jungle 
land are often ailached to cultivated holdings as part of the 
necessary area (e.g. in Coorg, Bombay, &c.). 

These methods are interesting, because in ancient times all 
village cultivation must have begun, even in the plains, by 
similar forest clearings; only that in level land, when once the 
jungle was removed, and the plough came into use, there would 
be no necessity for shifting the site; and thus from a small 
clearing,*a large permanent village would grownup 

* Otherwise the soil (and the seed with it) would be washed away by the 

heavy rainfall. • • 

* Some interestinu#partic«lars as to how the system may gradually 
develop into sor^thing resembling a fixed tenure, may be seen in S. B. A 
vol. iii. pp. 504-508. 

* The process is illustrated in an extract given in L* S. B. /.vol. 11. p. 45 i- 



CHAPTER III. 


How TiiF. Provinces and Districts are Organized with 
Reference to Land Revenue A^'Ministration. 

I. The Governments. 

General Government, in India and in England. —The 

whole of British India is divided into Provinces, each under its 

own local Government or local Administration. These Govern- 

<1 

ments are in general subordinate, to the Supreme Government, 
i.e. the Government of India, whose head-quarters are at 
Calcutta and Simla. In England the Secretary of State for 
India, assisted by a Council of ten members, exercises a general 
control and supervision on behalf of the Crown '. 

‘ Presidencies.’ —Three of the Provinces—Bengal, Bombay, 
and Madras—have the designation of ‘Presidency.’ This is 
owing to the fact that, in the early days of the trading Charters, 
the ‘Factories®,’ which formed the centres of establishment, 

• The ‘ East India Company ’ ceased to exist as a governing body—^hold¬ 

ing delegated authority from the Crown—when the ‘ Act for the better 
Government of India’ (21 & 22 Viet. cap. 106) became law, and the 
Queen's proclamation was is.sned in November 1858. (The Act has been 
several times amended.) Before this the management of Indian affairs at 
home was conducted by the ‘ Court of Directors ’ of the Honourable E. I. 
Company, with a certain supervision exercised on the part of the State, by 
a ‘ Board of Control.’ The authority was given by means of Royal charters. 
The earlier of these were concerned chiefly with trade and commercial 
matters. In 1773 the ‘Regulating Act’ wasf passed, and is noticeable as 
the first statute which directly dealt with the local government ofjrrovinces: 
this was supplemented by further statutes in 1780, 1784, and 1786. After 
this as each charter was renewed (after twenty years), further Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment were passed (concurrently with the charter) to provide for matters 
which it had become necessary to regulate. Thus it is that the principal 
statutes date 1792-3, 1812, 1833, 1853. There is Se convenient collection 
bf ‘Statutes relating to India’ published by the Legislftive Department 
(Government Press, Calcutta). , 

* The capitals were called Fort William (Calcutta), Fort St. David 
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were under the management of a ‘ President ’ and a Council of 
seniqr merchants. When, in after-tirrils, territories were con¬ 
quered or ceded to the Company, they v^ere attached to the 
Presidency towA which was nearest, or whose forces had been 
conce/ned in the acqiusition; and so the whole territory became 
the ‘ Presidency.’ When fire Company came to be a governing 
power rather than a trading company, the organization of Presi¬ 
dent and Coun*cil gave way to that of ‘ Governor ’ and Council, 
but the term ‘ Presidency ’ was retained. 

The ‘ Governors Madras and Bombay have the aid of 
Executive and Legislative Councils; and they retain some 
privileges of direct correspondence with the .Secretary of State, 
survivals from the old times when the capitals of the three 
Presidencies were really distinct and widely separated places. 
The Bengal Presidency (p. 5 ante) is Jarger and more 
populous than either of the others, and its Governor became 
the ‘ Governor-General ’ of India'; and then a separate 
Governor was not appointed for the local Government, but 
a ‘ Lieutenant-Governor ’ who has a Legislative, but no 
Executive, Council. 

The North-Western Provinces (so called because the dis¬ 
tricts lay N.W. of the capital, and formed what was then the 
N.W. frontier of our Indian Empire) were at first part of the 
Bengal Presidency; but they were separated in 1834-5, and 
a Lieutenant-Governor was appointed. A Legislative Council 
has existed since 1886. 

The Province of Oudh was annexed in 1856 and placed 
under a ‘Chief Commissioner.’ In 1877, this office was com¬ 
bined with that of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces, and various arrangements have been made J^or 

• 

(Madras), Bombay Castle (Bombay). It was in 1687 that the Company 
fy-st undeAook to administer the internal affairs of the fortified stations at 
which the traders were established. The local native GoveAment was not 
able, even if it had wished, to interfere. It was not till nearly a century 
latersthat territorial government began. • • 

* At first the ‘ Governor of Bengal ’ was both local governor and also 
general superintendent of the other Governments; but as time went otri 
a separation was* inevitable. Authority was given to appoint a Governor 
for Bengal, or a Lieutenant-Governor; and the lattei*was adopted. 
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assimilating the powers; so that for all practical purposes the 
whole forms one GoveVnment—the full Style of the Executive 
head being ‘ Lieutecant-Governor and Chief Commissioner.’ 

The Panjad (annexed March 31, 1849) was at first placed 
und^r a ‘ Board of Administration ’; then‘(i 853) under a .single 
Chief Commissioner; and finally (1859) under a Lieutenant- 
Governor. There is no Legislative Council 

The other territories which never could (owing'to geographical 
and other considerations) have been attachetj to the ‘Presi¬ 
dencies ’ were organized in a somewh*at different manner. 
Ajmer, the Central Provinces^, Assam, Coorg, and Burma, 
(and at the date of annexation, Oudh also as above mentioned) 
were placed under ‘ Chief Commissioners.’ 

Local Government and Local Administration. — This is 
a convenient point at which to explain the difference between 
a Local Government under a Governor or Lieutenant-Governor, 
and a Local Administration under a Chief Commissioner. In the 
former case the territories were either part of the old historical 
Presidencies, or could be separately aggregated into Provinces 
under a responsible executiv'e head. But other territories were 
provided by law to be taken under the direct management of 
the‘Government of India itself; and the Governor-General ap¬ 
pointed a chief officer locally to ‘ administer ’ his orders. Hence 
the Presidencies and Provinces under Governors and Lieutenant- 
Governors (who though subordinate in general to the Central 
Government, are yet primarily responsible and have many direct 
and independent powers) are called ‘ Local Governments ’ and the 
others ‘ Local Administrations.’ 

As it would be inconvenient in practice for the Government of 
India to exercise directly .all the functions of a local Government 
in so many places, it was provided by certain Acts of the Legislature 
that various powers were to be delegated to Chief Commissioners 
ex officio ; and the matter was further simplified by the ‘ General 
Clauses Act 1868“, which provided that the term ‘Local Govern¬ 
ment ’ when used in Acts of subsequent date, should include ‘ Local 
Administration ’ unless^there was something in th j context or some 

« 

’ The PanjAb could not be attached to either of the distant Presidencies; 
nor could it cenvenffcntly have liecn added to the North-West Province, 
for the whole territory would have been unmanageable in size. 

” The reader will perhaps need to be reminded that the ‘ Central Provinces ’ 
(capital N 4 g)>ur) and the Military Station at Kamthi (Kamptee) is a distinct 
province from ‘ Central India ’; the latter is a groupT>f native Stat 
the ‘ Agency ’ of a Political officer. # 

An Act passed to,define once for all certain iprms that are in constant 
use in Legislative enactments. 
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express provision otherwise. Practically, therefore, Chief Com¬ 
missioners have much Jhe same powers %s Lieutenant-CJovemors, 
and the details of such differences as exist (locally and otherwise) 
need not occupy us. « 

The Government of India.—The Government of India is 
presided over by ‘ the Governor-General in Council ♦ 

This phrase is used in all official proceedings and orders, because 
all acts—except, some special ones on emergent occasions are 
considered to be the acts of the Government as a whole. For this 
reason also formal letters or ‘ despatches ’ to the Secretary of State 
are signed by the Gowrnor-General and all the members of his 
Executive Council; and so in Madras and Bombay when they 
write to the Secretary of .State. 

The Governor-General is aided by an Executive Council, 
which usually includes the Commander-in-Chief as an extra 
member. Each ‘ Honourable Member ’ takes charge of some 
department of public business; and the secretaries in that 
department, look to him for necessary orders. Thus there is 
a Legislative member, a Finance member, a Military member 
(besides the Commander-in-Chief), a member who has charge of 
the Horae Department, &c. The portfolio of Foreign business 
is usually held by the Viceroy himself, directly, with the aid of 
the secretaries and attachds of the Foreign Office. 

liegiBlature. I do not propose to give details about the Le/fts~ 
lature ; but it will be well to indicate that when the Governor- 
General and his Council sit for legislative business they are re¬ 
inforced by a number of extra members to constitute the Legislative 
Council, which makes laws for the country, and to some extent 
(since the amending Act of 1892) controls the financial and 
general administration, as it can discuss the budget and interpellate 
the Government on public questions. As regards the provision of 
laws, the Imperial Parliament has power to legislate for any part 
of India; but in practice it does not do so except in matters of 
imperial or constitutional import. When local legislative powys 
were first given, the Coqpcils of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
respectively, passed ‘ Regulations ’ some of which are still in force. 
TJjis plan*was pursued up to 1834, when a singly General Legis¬ 
lative Council for all India was substituted, and its‘enactments 
were then called ‘Acts,’ which besides having certain titles, also 

* In other State fupetions this high official has also the title of 
‘Viceroy and Governor-General.’ This latter title w.as first used in 1858 in» 
the Queen’s ProtSamation on assuming the Government under the Act 
(p. 14 note), 
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bore a serial number for the Calendar year. (Thus we have the 
‘Indian Penal Code’ as Act XLV of i§6o, and so on.) This 
practice has been continued ever since. After some improvdnents 
of the Council as regards its constitution, in 1853, the present law 
of 1861 ' re-estabUshed provincial Councils as well as the Central 
Legislative Council of India. Provincial Councils pass Acts 
relating to their own province only, and their enactments must 
be approved by the Governor-Generalthere are certain restrictions 
regarding the nature of the provisions enacted, so as to prevent any 
clashing with the ‘general Acts’ of the Central Council which 
legislates on matters common to the whole of British India. 

Scheduled Districts. —It is also convenient to mention that 
there are parts of the older territories, and also some newly 
annexed, and otherwise specially situated, provinces (or parts of 
provinces) for which the ordinary law of the Regulations and 
Acts, as a whole, would be unsuited. In 1874, a list of such 
places called ‘ Scheduled districts ’ was enacted (Act XIV of 
1874); and in any place on the list, the Government is em¬ 
powered to notify what laws are to be, and what are not to be, 
in force®. Further there is an Act of Parliament (33 Viet, 
ch. 3) of 1870, by which the Governor-General is empowered 
to make special ‘ Regulations ’ (not passed by the Legislative 
Council) for territories in a backward state which may be 
notified as places for which such provision is desirable. This 
notification not only enables such special Regulations to be put 
in force, but has the further effect of practically making the 
places ‘ Scheduled districts,’ i. e. the ordinary laws do not apply 
except so far as they may expressly be extended. These 
modern Regulations are distinguished from the old Bengal 
(and other) Regulations before 1834, by their date—which is 
after 1870®. 

'' Indian Councils Act, 34 & 35 Viet. ch. 67 (with subsequent amending 
Acts, including that extending the council and its sphere of action in 1893). 

In the same year Act XV set at rest doubts which had arisen as to the 
local application rof various Acts and Regulations to certam territories 
which had never been annexed formally to the Presidencies, and about which 
certain doubts had arisen. 

’ These Regulations aie simple practical codes of rules adapted'to the 
special purpose; though not subject to all the formaiities and discussions of 
•'the Legislature, they arc really just as carefully drafted,^and worked up by 
the Legislative Department as if they were Acig. The ‘ Regulations' for 
Upper Burma are an''instance of this class. 
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Special Inspeotiiig and advising Agency of the Oovern- 
ment of India. Infperial Departm&t of Agriculture and 
Bevenue. —This will suffice to give a geneial idea of the scope 
of the work of the Government of India ; but it should be added 
that besides the Secretaries in each department, the Cewtral 
Government has the aid and advice of Special Officers who are 
also deputed on tours of general inspection in the Provinces- 
Such are the * Inspector-General of Forests, the Consulting 
Engineers, Sanitary Commissioners and others. The Department 
of Revenue and Agriculture which especially directs the Depart¬ 
ment of Land Records (of which presently) in the provinces, 
has not a Director called by that name, but the head of it is 
a Secretary to the Government of India. 

The Iiocal Governments. —In each province the Local 
Government divides its work of correspondence into Depart¬ 
ments, with Secretaries and Under Secretaries in each. If the 
province is small there may be one Secretary only, or perhaps 
no more than tt«), who divide the work between them. It » 
may be also that the heads of Executive Departments (as the 
Chief Engineer, the Inspector-General of Police, and the 
Director of Public Instruction) are also Secretaries or Under 
Secretaries to Government for those departments. 

Chief Controlling Bevenue authority. — In smaller Govern¬ 
ments the Chief Commissioner is himself the head or Chief 
Controlling authority in Land Revenue matters; but in the larger 
provinces there is a separate Chief Controlling authority in 
direct communication with the Government. In Bengal, Madras, 
and the North-West Provinces (including Oudh) the control 
is centred in a ‘Board of Revenue' which has its own Secretaries. 
The members divide the work; and there is legal authority fcr 
the orders of one member being deemed to be the orders of 
the Board, except in certain specified mattery of importance. 
Usually one member takes control of the Lan3 Revenue 
Settlements and other connected subject*, while another deals 
with Excise, Customs, Stamps, Pensions and other branches.^ 
In Madras, whSre there are more than two members, the work is 
otherwise distributed. In the Panjab there are two Financial 
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Commissioners (first and second) who in fact, but not in name, 
constitute a Board. In Bombay the sj^stem is exceptional; 
there is no Board,f>but the whole Presidency is divided into 
large divisions (Northern, Southern, and Cfentral, and the 
Province of Sindh), and the Commissioners of these aje the 
controlling Revenue authorities in direct communication with 
the Government and its Revenue Secretary. 

Course of Correspondence.— Correspondence with Govern¬ 
ment on all official matters is addressed to the Secretary in such 
and such a department, not to the Governor or Lieutenant- 
Governor or Chief Commissioner direct. The Government of 
India is officially addressed by the Secretaries to the Local 
Governments, &c., and addresses them in reply. 

The Governor-General, Lieutenant-Governors and Chief Com¬ 
missioners have ‘military’ or ‘private’ Secretaries (or both), but 
these arc not addressed on public official questions, only on personal 
and semi-official matters. • 

The heads of Departments (Directors, Conservators of Forests, 
&c., &c.) address their Local Government direct (unless it is 
a matter for the Chief Controlling Revenue authority). Subordinate 
officers communicate through their Departmental Superior. 

Frovincial -Departments of Land Becorda and Agricul¬ 
ture. —Before passing on to the District Organization, special 
notice should be taken of an important Provincial agency 
which works in direct communication with the Chief Revenue 
Authority. In each province there is a ‘ Department of Land 
Records and Agriculture’ under a Director (or he may have 
some other title) with or without an assistant. The general 
work and the plan of operations of these departments are 
systematized and directed by means of the Imperial Department 
(of the Government of India) to which allusion has already 
been made. 

The Director?, are able to give important aid at Land Revenue 
Settlements, and also in times of famine, according to the official 
code of Instructions known as the ‘ Famine Code.’ They also 
pay attention to agricultural experiments and improvements, to 
public gardens, experimental and stud farms, and the prevention 
and treatment of cattle disease. But their uniform and perhaps 
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most important duty is to supervise the agency in districts for 
keeping up the land r'ecords and statistfcal returns (of which we 
shall speak presently). For the District Officers or Collectors 
have, under vafious Acts and orders, such a variety of duties 
that, if not assisted m this matter, they could hardly see !• it 
sufficiently. 

The essential object aimed at by the correct keeping of 
village maps, records and returns, is not only the facility of 
collection (of the Land Revenue) and the security of all classes 
of rights and interests in the land, but also the more perfect 
knowledge of the agricultural condition and prospects of the 
estates, so that on the first warnings of famine, the requisite 
action may be taken in time, and indications of distress may 
not be thrown aw'ay for want of definite information. Moreover, 
a hardly less important object is that, when a revision of 
Settlement becomes due, the records may be found so to 
corresponcf with actual facts, that the necessity of costly and 
harassing operatiftns of i e-survey, re-valuation of land, and i 
revision of records of rights, may be as far as possible obviated. 

The attention of these departments is also specially directed 
to the official organization, personal improvement, training and 
instruction (in surveying, &c.), of the local subordinate staff. 

II. Iiocal Xiand Revenue Jttrisdiction. 

The important point, for our purpose, is to lie familiar with 
the internal arrangements of the Provinces—the Divisions, 
Districts, Revenue local subdivisions, and village offices. It 
may be stated at once, that the Land Revenue has, under every 
form of Government, and at all times, been so essentially Jhe 
mainstay of the State iftcome, and its administration has so 
npeessarity involved a network of local jurisdictions and a graded 
staff of local officers, that the Land Revenue locaf jurisdiction 
is the basis of all other administrative divisions qf territory. 
The Criminal, Pcflice, and Civil jurisdictions do not indeed 
always, or whdlly, fojjow the Land Revenue divisions; but even 
they coincide to some extent. 
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The Bivision. — The provinces are always divided into 
‘ Districts’ (the old term ‘ Zilla ’ is now completely disused’). 
In all provinces except Madras, a number of these districts 
—three, four, or even more, are aggregated- into Divisions, 
un&'i-jr the superintendence of a Commissioner This officer is 
in general the medium of communication between the District 
officer and the Chief Revenue authority or the Government (as 
the case may be). He is the appellate authority in Land Revenue 
matters, from orders of the District Officer, and the first grade 
of his Assistants; he is charged with duties of inspection and 
general control, and with the sanctioning or refusing certain 
expenditure, and with various matters of appointment or discipline 
in respect of certain grades of public servants. He is called on 
to advise the Government, and to report on a great variety of 
matters. Land Revenue Settlements in the Division are con¬ 
ducted under his supervision. 

The Bistrlct. —The District is really the fundamental 
administrative unit. It varies in size and population, its limits 
being formed partly on considerations of administrative con¬ 
venience, and partly as the result of physical features or of 
historical developments. The law gives power to the Local 
Government (usually in the Land Revenue Acts) to alter the 
boundaries of existing districts, and to erect new ones 

Where the districts are very large they may be primarily sub- 

' Except of course in vernacular documents. The district is sometimes 
referred to as a ‘ Collectorate.’ 

’ In some jilaces the full title is ‘ Commissioner and Superintendent.’ 
Even in Madras the exception is more in form than in reality. The Officers 
styled ‘ Commissioners ’ in that Presidency are the members of the Board of 
Revenue. Instead, that is, of having separate territorial charges of groups 
of districts, they are Commissioners for certain subjects or branches of duty 
(Settlements, Land Revenue, Excise, &c.), and sit together as a Board: in 
Bombay the Commissioners act. territorially, and this dispenses with a 
Revenue Board; in the other Provinces, there is both the agency of 
Commissioners and the Supervision of a Board or Financial Commissioners. 

* Alteration may be necessary because a district is too large for con¬ 
venience, or because it is desirable to aggregate, under one head, groups of 
lands affected in common by certain local features; as c.g. where it is 
convenient t© have the Perinanent Settled estates separate from those Under 
Temporary Settlement in the North-West Provinces*; or where, as in the 
Ivistna and Godavari districts of Madras, it is desired to hav^ the delta irriga¬ 
tion (and special Revenue arrangements) of each river under the same officer, 
and not divided between two. 
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divided, as in the case of the Madras districts: and in that 
case the subdivisional Assistant Collectot is practically a district 
officer for his own locality, though in genejal subordination to 
ihe District officer. 

The Collect»r. Dfeputy and Assistant Collectors. 'l^e 
District Officer regarded fti his Land Revenue Capacity is the 
Collector, and is always so spoken of in the Land Revenue 
and Rent Laws’The Collector has the help of Assistant 
Collectors, and of native ‘ Deputy Collectors®.’ The Assistants 
are usually classed in two grades (first and second). 

They may be employed either in definite local charges or sub¬ 
divisions (in which case there is a regular Gazette appointment), or 
when there are no such local subdistricts, they give general as¬ 
sistance, and dispose of such cases as are sent them by the 
Collector; or perhaps they take up all work (within their legal 
competence) arising in certain local areas (withjut being otherwise 
in charge of those areas); or they may be instructed to take up 
certain cla^^es of cases. This "is a matter of general control and 
disposal of business arranged by the Collector with reference to 
the important objifct of training and giving experience to the 
younger officers. 

The powers of first grade Assistants are wider, and more 
nearly approach those of the Collector ; and appeals from their 
oiders will, in most cases, lie to the Commissioner. Second 
grade Assistants have lesser powers ; they can jierform a number 
of acts that do not involve any decision of disputed points; and 
they can inquire and report on various matters on which the 


' Ills ordinary or general official title is ‘Magistrate and Collector,’ 
in the older provinces that were siihjcct to the Itegulations from the first. 
In distiicts and provinces annexed after the era of the .old) kegnlations or 
expressly exempted from their operation (and called ‘Non-Regulation 
Provinces’ accordingly) the title usually is ‘Deputy Commissioner.’ 

“ And where the District Officer is called ‘Deputy Commissioner’.the 
corresponding titles will be A»-istant Commissioner and Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioner i but in the I,and Revenue I.nws they are always ‘ Assistant Col¬ 
lectors.’ The origin of this distinction of title was that in tjre older districts, the 
officers are always, by Statute, selec ted from the Covenanteef Civil Service. 
In the others the rule did not apply; so that the staff might be drawn 
partial from the Covenanted Service, but partly aiso from the tkicovcnanted : 
and military officers "might also be employed. Collectors and Assistant 
Collectors may be natives of India if they arc Covenanted Civil Servants *r 
if they are what are calkd ‘ Statutory civilians ’ in India. This is a detail 
I cannot enter on. 
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Collector, will pass orders. In cases where they are empowered 
to decide, the appeal from their decision will be to the Coljpctor. 
We shall have something more to say about the work of District 
Officers and the law relating to them in Chapter VII, 

Jjocal Revenue subdivisionB in North India; in M^ras; 
in Bombay; in Bengal. —An esseiitial feature of the District 
organization and one on which the working of the whole system 
largely depends is, that independently of there being any major 
division such as the above-mentioned, every district is divided 
up into a number of convenient local Revenue charges. The 
Officers in charge of these are a special grade of Native officers, 
appointed locally, under certain rules as to qualification, pay and 
promotion. In North India and in the Central Provinces, this 
charge is called the Tahsil (which means ‘place of collecting’) 
and the officer is the Tahstlddr] and he usually has a ‘‘Ndib,’ 
i.e. assistant or deputy’. In Madras the officer is also called 
Tahsilddr, but his local charge is a idluk. In Bombay, the 
local division is the tdlulta, and the officer is the mdmlatddr ; he 
is assisted inofficial work by one or more subordinates 
There may sometimes be a division of a large tdlukd, and then 
a mahdlkari is the assistant in charge, answering very much 
to the NdibtahsUddr of other parts. In Bengal, owing to the 
history of the Native Administration, the local Revenue sub¬ 
divisions of Mughal times had only faintly (and in certain places) 
survived, and were not restored as local charges in the first years 
of British rule; the Collectors managed all estates from their 
head-quarters’ office. But in some places (as Sylhet, Chittagong, 
&c.), where a number of small estates always existed, tahsUs 
were recognized. And now in Bengal generally, ‘ Sub-Deputy 
Collectors’ are appointed at local centres; and for practical 
purposes may be regarded as taking,, the place of the tahsil 
or tdluka organization of other provinces. 

Organization of the Tahail, &c. —The Tahsilddr (under 

' The Tahsilddr has himself inspection duties, so that it would be incon- 
v/?nicnt to leave the Tahsil office without any one in charge; there is 
usually a Deputy of some hind, and matters are^o arrsfuged that one or 
other is always there. • 
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which name I include similar Local Officers of all denomina¬ 
tions) has under him 

(1) A staff of accountants and treasury clerks for the purpose 

of receiving thejocal Land Revenue, and sending it on 
(tvith the proper accounts, statements of balances out¬ 
standing, and the like) to the District Treasury (the ‘Sadr’ 
or ‘ Huziir’ as«it is sometimes called). 

(2) He has a staff called ‘ Revenue Inspectors ’ (or Kdnutigo in 

some places). €)ne of these remains at the TahsU head¬ 
quarters, to have charge of the returns and statements 
submitted, and to issue the necessary blank forms for 
use. He has also to compile the village returns into total 
returns for the entire TahsU. The others are allotted, 
one to so many village accountants (of these we shall 
speak directly), in order to be always on tour and sec that 
the village accounts and returns are properly kept up, 
and village inspections of croj)S duly made. Local and 
repeated inspeciion is the mainstay of Land Revenue 
administration. 

Betrospect of the origin of the local jurisdiction. The 
Fargana.—At this point, the mention of the offici.ils called 
Revenue Inspectors (and also KdtiAngo) reminds me that before 
passing on to the ultimate administrative unit—the village, it 
should be explained that our modern system of district, iahsll (or 
tdluka) and village, officers, is a direct descendant of the Mughal 
Imperial System, and that again was derived from the old Hindu 
(Aryan) State organization—as it still exists in Native States, and 
as it is traceable in the ‘Laws of Manu’ and other Sanskrit 
writings. 

The Mughal rulers treated the several geographical divisions of 
the empire as great provinces (Siibd) under Governors or Deputies 
(Nawdb, &c.) in direct subordination to the Court at Delhi *. 

Each province was divided into a number erf ‘ Sirkdrsl something 
like our ‘ districts,’ only lafger—each under its Dlwdn and Ndsim, 
for Civil and Revenue and for criminal work, respectively. (In some 
cases, and at a later time, a division into chakld was preferred.) 
The important local unit was however the pargana (pergunnak of 
book;); and this was in general the oldjpr ‘ des ’ of the Hindu 
kingdoms. In Hindu States (and so under the Mardthds) the 

« 

* In later times the heads of these Subds—Bengal, Oudh, Hyderabad, See., 
threw off allegiance and set up as independent Sovereign princes. 
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executive and Revenue officer was the desdl, and the accountant 
the despdhdyd *. . 

Under the Mughals the pargana officer was the KdAAngo 
(properiy Qdni'mgo, .rnd meaning^6'=speaker, gdntin=the ‘ canon ’ 
or rule;—one who declares the standard or rule in .Revenue 
matters The executive officer of Land Revenue—the ’dm'/, had 
a jCrisdiction which might or might not coincide with the pargana, 
because it depended on the amount of Revenue which he was 
responsible to levy ^ 

It is important to remember about the pargana, because these 
divisions are still locally remembered and are often referred to or 
made use of*. But for administrative purposes in general, they 
were too small; and the modern Tahsll usually contains three or 
more parganas. In Bombay, I believe, the tdluka is still (generally) 
conterminous with the old native jurisdiction, though the former 
official titles have given place to that of the mdmlatddr and his 
assistants. 

Village Officers.—Immediately below the tahsU or tdluka 
with its iahsilddr, &c. and the Revenue Inspectors, come the 
‘Villages’ (p. ii). 

The headman, p^tel, lamhardar.—Each village has, at any 
rate, an official headman. In one class e>f villages (as we 
shall understand more fully in the Chapter on Land Tenures) 
the headman is a natural part of the constitution; in the 
other he is not; but as, in the latter case, some one must act 
as representative of the village with the Collector,'one of th,e 
leading co-sharers is selected (and to some extent elected) as 
official headman or lambarddr ^ 


‘ These titles still survive as hereditiiry titles in certain families. The 
re.ader may perhaps remember to have heard of Bombay gentlemen with the 
name (or rather appended title) of ‘ Desai.’ 

The Ktinilngo's office was the depository of the Revenue Accounts, 
lists of Rales, and tlie Survey and Estate records; hence he was the general 
official referee in all such matters. 

“ Hence he was afterwards cdllcd harorl —the officer who collected a 
ka 7 or (ten millions) of the ‘ dam ’ or copper coins used (said to be 40 to the 
rupee) or about 2) hikhs of rupees (i lakh - i So,000). 

* The pargana was sometimes subdivided into ‘ tappal each being In 
fact a group o^f two or three or more villages, also still locally remembered. 
In fact it sometimes happens that local landholders of influence in parganas 
or lappas may be recognized as zailddrs or otherwise as local petty magis¬ 
trates. Zaiiadr is an honorary office intended to secure the goodwill and 
service in suppressing crime, &c. of certain influential persons. 

‘ ’ ‘ Lambarddr ’ means the holder of a ‘ number ’ in theJTlollector’s list of 
persons primarily responsible to bring in the Land'.Revenue of the village or 
a section of a village. Muqaddam (or in the Hindi form mukddam) was the 
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In Raiyatwdri countries, the village heads retain th^r natural 
title (pf pdiel, mandal, maniyakdran., &c, according to the dialect). 
They have no direct responsibility for any i^vcnue but that of 
their own holdings, but they have their general dutie.s, and are 
often petty magistrate^, and act as official arbitrators or Civil 
Courts in petty cases. In these countries, also, the headship is 
not only hereditary but sometimes still has a wa/an or official 
landholding attached to it; all the family are sharers in the 
patelgi (i.e. headship) and its land and emoluments, but only 
one man is selected to perform the actual duties of office'. 

In the provinces where the Settlement regards the whole 
village as the unit of assessment, there may be as many 
lambarddrs as the village has patli or sections; and each has 
a direct responsibility (differently defined, however, in the several 
Land Revenue Acts) for the revenue. Wherc*lhcre is a custom 
to that effect, or otherwise, where allowed because of a real 
responsibility, the lambarddrs receive a pachotra (or luiq-lamhar- 
ddrt) which is a foe of live per cent, on the Revenue, and which , 
they collect as one of the legal Cesses or rates 

Patwdri. Karnam.—Even more important than the headman 
is the patwdri (called Karnam in the South and Kidkarnt in 
Bombay’), sometimes referred to as ‘village accountant’ or 
‘village Registrar.’ The office originated in remote times 

older term in use under Native rule. In the Central Provinces both terms are 
still used, because the functions of headnmn are sometimes divided; ‘ lam- 
harddr ’ then refers to the revenue payinj; aspect of the office ; muqaiiiiam 
or mukddam to the Executive, i. e. to tlic responsibility to give aid to public 
officers in general, and specially in suppressing and informing about crime; 
a duty which has always been laid by law on village heads (cf. Criminal 
Procedure Code, sec. 4,S ; Ind. Penal Code, secs. 154, 156, &c.). 

* It is highly probable that, originally, the headman and the accountant 
were alwajs renumerated in this way : but succeeding governments having 
refused to leave the official lands revenue free„ the privilege was liftit. 
Speaking generally, it is in C*ntral India and the Dakhan that the watan is 
best presert^ed. Besides the taml, the watan also included certain dignities 
and privileges, some of which are very curious. L. S. /A /. vol. i. p. 180. 

’ in the Panjab, the number of sectional headmen is sometimes so con¬ 
siderable that it is convenient to have a single representative of the several 
repre&ntatives; and an ’ala-tambarddr or chief-hctidman is recognired by the 
Lmid Revenue Rules. 

’ In Bombay, where a village accountant of the hereditary class exists, h# 
is the kulkarnl, wnere a ifipendiary official is appointed he is called talali. 
The latter term is chiefly used in Gujarat. 
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when writing and cyphering were rare accomplishments, and 
the headman or leader of the village could not be expected to 
possess them, so that a separate writer became a necessity.* 
And as the Revenue system grew, this oEBcSr became more 
and more important as being indispensable to the due realiza¬ 
tion of the State Revenue. At the present day he'is, or may 
be, equally valued as the means of preserving village rights and 
keeping the co-sharers from getting into difficulties, while his 

duties as a Revenue servant and recorder of statistics are still 
. «? 
more important. 

Provincial details of organization vary, but in the North-West 
Provinces, Panjab, and Central Provinces, patwdrh are ap¬ 
pointed not to single villages but to circles which are smaller 
or larger according to value, density of population, &c.; 
they may vary fro.n a charge of 1,200 to even 5,000 acres of 
land. Appointments to the office are now carefully protected 
by rules to secure proper qualification and intelligence. The 
office is fairly well paid by fixed salary and by certain fees 
duties of the village patwrfiri in general.—The different 
Land Revenue Rules and Circular Orders must be referred 
to for all details as regards each province, but a very general 
account may be given which applies primarily to the North 
of India, but also fairly enough describes the sort of work done 
in Madras and Bombay. 

The paiwdri has— 

I. To keep the village accounts. 

(a) Of revenue payments, and outstanding balances by the 
proprietor or co-sharers. 

(jb) Of rent payments by tenants. 

(f) Of malla or items chargeable to the common ex¬ 
penditure of the village . 

’ It is allowed to Ijc to a certain extent hereditary, that is to say that 
a son of a pcUwirl will have a prospect of succeeding before other applicants, 
provided heHs capable and has been sent to a futwM school and learnt the 
special subjects (surveying, &c.) which a paiwdri requires. A boy who turns 
oat well in this respect is pretty sure of his place in the course of time. 

“ In joint villages (owned by a body of co-iiiarers) there are various 
charges, such as entertaining strangers, keeping a festival, repairing the 
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This involves giving receipts in due form or in making entries 
fcr landholders and tenants (who usually cannot write) in 
certain books of receipts with which th«y are furnished. 

II. To have offlbial charge of the village maps, field registers 

apd other records of landed rights, shares and interests, 
as prepared at survey or Settlement. Patwdris are bound 
to allow inspection, and to furnish, on payment of fixed 
fees, extracts from these records, when such are required 
for the purpose of being filed in suits and proceedings or 
otherwise. 

III. They are charged with periodically preparing returns in 
the same forms as those last spoken of, and keeping copies 
of the village-map, all corrected up to date, so that the 
information in the Land Records may never get obsolete, 
but be kept in correspondence with the :*ctual facts for the 
time being. 

IV. They also make certain inspections and fill up various 
statistical returns, which show the crops sown and 
harvested, the number and kind of wells, of cattle, of 
groves and orchards, and give details of other matters 
on which a complete knowledge of the state of the village 
depends. 

V. They also have to take note of all changes that occur in the 

ownership of land, and have a special register for noting 
transactions of sale, mortgage, or under the law of in¬ 
heritance '. 

VI. The patwdri is bound to report at once to the Tahsil 
any unusual occurrence—destruction of boundary marks, 

village meeting-place, or the well or tank? or some charity or payment to 
the village mosque or temple, which are chargeahle Jo the village in common. 
These charges the headman •will himself disburse and, after the harvest, 
recover thf^ amount from all the co-proprietors ratcably; there may be 
local rules limiting the amount that may be so speat. In Raiyatwarx 
villages the headman himself bears such costs, but in the old days he used 
to m^e it an excuse for levying dues and cesses on the villages; and the 
tdluk% officers did the same for the ^pargana exiibnscs* as they called them. 

I have not heard of any charge on the village landholders allowed on this 
account at the present day, * 

' We shall speat of again imder the head of Revenue business and 
Procedure, Chai^ VTT. 
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encroachment on public land, occurrence of cattle 
disease, approach of locusts, &c.; and he keeps a Diary 
■which he ha»^ to fill in regularly, noting practically every¬ 
thing that goes on, and that in any way concerns public 
business. 

Patwdri’s duty in Kaiyatwdri Prcvinoes. —In Madras and 
Bombay, and other provinces ■where the Land Revenue officer 
deals with individual fields and land-holdings, not with estates or 
groups taken together, the village accountant’s duties are in 
many respects the same ; for the maintenance of maps, and 
statistics of crops and cattle, are equally important under all 
systems. So is the report of all important occurrences, the 
keeping account of revenue payments, and seeing that every 
ignorant landholder gets a receipt or an entry in his rceeipt- 
book for every payment he actually makes whether against 
current dues or for arrears. ‘ Mutations ’—or changes in the 
occupancy of land—have to be noted in Ruiyafwdri countries 
no less than in others, not because the system is directly con¬ 
cerned with rights in land, but because all such changes affect 
the Collector’s procedure in recovering revenue from the right 
person. 

Annual Jamabandi or occupant’s revenue account. —In 
Madras the Settlement Ma 7 tual, and in Bombay Hope's Manual, 
give rather formidable lists of the village accounts and records. 
But the documents that arc necessary have here a special 
reference to a proceeding characteristic of the Raiyatwdri 
system, namely, the making out an annual account for each 
occupant, giving a list of the lands actually held by him in the 
y^ar, and the revenue due for each. This will be further noticed 
in Chap. VII. " •• 

Settlement Officers. —It will be observed that the'gradatipn 
of Officers'just described refers to the permanent staff of Land 
Revenue officials. Tor the express purpose of assessing the 
Land Revenue, and making the initial inquiry into rights, rents, 
and land customs, a special staff has hitherto keen appointed: 
this consisted of a Settlement Officer with, perhap.^ one or more 
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Assistant Settlement Officers, and various subordinitfe^ called 
Supegrintendents of Settlement (or by other titles locally), 
Inspectors, Surveyors, &c. Some of the Eand Revenue Acts 
still mention sejJarately the appointment and powers of Settle¬ 
ment Officers. In a* modern Revenue Act, like that of #he 
Panjab (XVII of 1887), no such distinction is drawn. Officers 
engaged in revising a Settlement are regarded as ordinary Land 
Revenue Officers empowered to do certain things which are 
required in conngxioi^wilh a Land Revenue Settlement—either 
the whole work, or revising the assessment only, or making or 
correcting the Record of Rights only. And this is indeed all 
that is necessary. For in future Settlements, the work will 
become simpler and simpler—all re-survey, and re-valuation, and 
fresh record of rights becoming unnecessary—and the work of 
revising the revenue and rent-rates will be carried out entirely 
by Land Revenue Officers of the ordinary grades. At j)resent, 
however, ^ certain number of Settlement Tahsilddrs and 
subordinates as well as European Settlement Officers are ' 
usually maintained in parties, ready to attack the work in four 
or five districts simultaneously. In order that such establish¬ 
ments (as long as they are required) may be fully cm])loyed, the 
periods of Settlement have to be adjusted so that they may fall 
in successively, and thus enable the Staff to find continuous 
employment, and not have a number of Settlements falling in 
all at once, which would oblige them to keep districts waiting 
for re-settlement, and occasion loss to the Treasury. 

—Let us now briefly collect in one paragraph 
a summary of administrative agencies. Immediately below the 
Local Government is the Chief Revenue authority—be it 
a Board of Revenue, or one or more Financial Commissiontys. 
In small Provinces there* is no such control sejtarate from the 
Chief Commissioner himself. , 

’Then comes the Division, a superintending charge*over three, 
four pr more districts, under a CommissiQncr. (In IVJadras this 
gradation is omitted.) , 

Then the District under the Collector with his ‘ Deputy ’ and 
‘Assistant Collectors'—European and Native. If the district 
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is not primarily subdivided owing to its size, the next stage 
is its complete allotment into small local charges called t^luka 
and tahsil. In Bengal, the ‘Sub-Deputy Collector’s’ charge 
virtually answers to this arrangement. The experienced (native) 
ofj'xer who has charge is provided with a Ndib or Deputy, and 
also a staff of Revenue Inspectors (or Kdndngo), who are trained 
and rendered capable of minutely and constantly supervising the 
village agency below them. 

In the village, or rather in a circle, Uncpatwari is the really 
important functionary of the administration. Village headmen 
and watchmen have their duties and their responsibility, but on 
the pahvdri’s efficiency and on his records and statistics being 
really correct (and in accord with existing facts) depends almost 
the whole of the Revenue management present and future. 



CHAPTER IV. 

What is ihk I.asd Rkvenhe? 

On commencing a study of the Land Revenue Administra¬ 
tion, wc naturally first ask, wliat is the nature of the contribution 
to the State income, known as the Land Revbni e? 

Originally a share of the grain heap on the threshing- 
floor.—Briefly, it is a historical fact that from very ancient 
times, long before riie Mughal F.nipiirc, the kings or Rajas and 
other lesser chiefs were accustomed to take from the cultivators 
of the soil in their dominions or chiefshijis, a certain share of 
the produce of every cultivated acre, unless, as a special favour, 
that share was remitted. 

Associated with the early Hindu Rulers.—As our earliest 
literary mention of the Stale share is in the Sanskrit books' wc 
naturally associate this i)lan of raising a revenue with the early 
kingdoms resulting from the Aryan immigration. \\’hen an 
important section of these tribes had crossed the Panjab, 
and settled down in the regions of the Jumna and the 
Canges plain, they develojied not only the literature, law’, and 
philosophy which have become famous, but also a distinct 
State-craft and a territoriai organization, in which the influence 
of tribal divisions and groups is plainly discernible. The 
leading military caste furnished the ruling ptrince and*a number 
of sul^ordinate (quasi-feudal) chiefs managing portiops of the 

* The compiler of the ‘ Laws of Mann,’ a well-known Hindu texl-liook, * 
S{>eak8 also of tradbrs, cattle-owners, and artificers contributing a share of 
tlicir gains to the Mng; here, however, we coniine our attention to the land.' 


D 
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territory.^ The Brahman caste furnished the ministers and 
advisers of the Court. The share in the produce of all culti¬ 
vated land was the .principal source of the Raja’s Revenue. 

State Bevenue of Non-Aryan kingdoms.' But we are ac¬ 
quainted with other tribal groups in India—before the _ Aryan 
advent, who also had organized territorial settlements, 'though 
some of them showed no sign of a ‘ State ’ more developed than 
the patriarchal rule of the clan or tribe. Among these we do 
not find any direct evidence of a Land Revenue or share of the 
produce appropriated by the ruler. But there are evident traces— 
especially in Eastern, Central and Southern,/ndia--of tribes (whom 
we associate with the name ‘ llravidian ’) who had a curious method 
of giving the ruling chief an income in a somcwh.at different way ; 
at first they allotted a portion of the land in each village group, for 
the chief: and this was cultivated by slaves, or by some social ‘ 
arrangement. Traces of these ‘ chief s farms ’ or ‘ royal lands ’ are 
still to be found in more than one locality. But from whatever 
cause, whether by the influence of contact with the Aryans or 
otherwise', the time came when a share in the produce was levied 
(additionally) from all land except certain privileged holdings of 
the priests and of the old founders and heads of the village®. 

Extent of the State share. —'Whatever its real origin, there 
can be no doubt about the fact that the levy of a produce-share 
became general at a remote period. It is mentioned, as a thing 
long known and established, in the ‘ Laws of Manu.’ The 
share was one-sixth of the gross produce, i. e. of the grain heap 

‘ Though the Aryan advance only affected, directly or primarily, the 
countries north of the Vindhyan hills and the upper part of Western India, 
tliere can be no doubt that smaller parties of Aryans travelled further. 
The Brahmans with their ideas of pilgrimage and ascetic life, wandered 
everywhere, and found in the south a fertile soil for the propagation of their 
social and religious ideals; they doubtless found a welcome in many of the 
rude courts of non-Aryan chiefs or princes, and gradually leavened the 
country with .\ryan ideas; and the State organization Irecame modified 
accordingly. Military adventurers, too, ajrpear to have been welcomed at 
courts, and to have been emjiloyed in organizing and leading the local 
armies. Whatever the precise truth may have been, it is quite certain that 
the ‘ Rajas’ of Central and Southern India ba^amein time quite ‘ Hinduized,’ 
though no general Aryan advance or conquest can be historically traced— 
indewl on various ^'rounds, can be distinctly denied. . 

® It can be only conjectured that the princes had been induced to grant 
away to dependants and relations, their ‘ royal lands,’ so that they found 
themselvesmnable to support their State without a more extended sohree of 
Revenue. The grain share in time became universal throughout the 
* originally non-Aryan States just as much as in the Aryan. Whether they 
learnt the system from the Aryans or vice v^rsfi, 1 ’cannot pretend to 
discuss. 
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made up at the threshing-floor; and Manu notices^ that the 
sixth,might be raised to one-fourth in time of war or other 
emergency 

Was soon railed to a higher proportion.—Though ihe sixth 
became a traditional ^are, the growing requirements of Stalts 
in a perpetual condition of warfare, and the frequent demand.s 
of conquerors, o.flen caused it to be raised. At first various 
devices would be re’sortcd to—e. g. of demanding husked rice 
instead of unhusked—without apparently increasing the share. 
But at a later time, we find one-half was a common rate of 
sharing. The Mughal Plmpcrors fixed one-third as a fair rate. 

Advantages of the plan.—There was a primeval simjdicity 
about this plan, that offered many advantages, in an early stage 
of society. Being a share of the gross produce, there was no 
question of any complicated calculations af die cultivator’s 
profit, or the costs of production, nor about the relative value 
of land, of* the productiveness of the season. Whatever the 
land produced, litilc or much, was heaped on the threshing- 
floor, and the king’s officer superintended its division in kind. 
In a famine year there might be nothing to divide and so 
revenue relief followed automatically. 

It is still made use of locally, in Native States.—The 
collection in kind is still largely practised in India. In many 
Native States (especially in the Hill country and in the more 
primitive districts) the State share is still paid in grain ; and in 
some British districts (very commonly, e. g. in the Panjiib) 
where the land has passed into the hands of a landlord class, 
what was once the State share, and is now the landlord’s rent, is 
taken in kind. 

But has also disadvantages.—-Bht there are also many djs- 
advantages attending the system, which grldually cause it to be 

modified, and ultimately given up, in favour of a gash equivalent. 

• • • 

* Long after the days of Manu, * the sixth ’ remained a customary share; 

thus in KitidisSs time (l)eginning of the Christian era) we find allusion to 
the revenue sixth (Sakuntali, Act ii):— * 

Mdthavyd. You are the king are you not? 

The King, What then ? 

MiihavyA. Sarfyou hcfie come for the sixth part of their grain which 
they owe voJt. . .. 
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ModiScation of the grain payment system. Oradually 
changes into a cash payment.—As population grows and 
cultivation extendsi the task of collecting in kind becomes 
a difficult one; for unless actively supervised, the peasantry 
ctnceal or make away with the grain; and local collectors, 
on their part, cheat both the peasant and the treasury. At 
first, modified plans of collecting are adopted. The crop is 
no longer divided at the threshing floor (the process being 
called haiai or hhdoU). An estimate of the standing crop 
{katiMf) is made, and appraisers become extremely skilful in the 
art of judging. The appraiser announced his opinion that such 
and such a field would yield so many ‘ viaunds’ (p. 12) of grain, 
of which the State share would be so much. When tlie grain 
was reaped this quantity had to be paid over to the State 
collector, whateve,'" the actual outturn might prove, more or 
less. Other devices also were atlopted. But in time as farms 
got more and more subdivided, the old theoreftical shares 
became impracticable; and at the same time coined money 
came more into use, and thus it was easier, as well as more 
profitable, to fix a roughly calculated money payment. 

Uffect of the Mughal Imperial system. — This general 
change was largely brought about by the action of the astute 
Emperor Akbar. It will be sufficient to stale briefly, that on 
the establishment of the Mughal Empire, it was found impossible 
to apply the strict theory of the Moslem law as to the taxation 
of conquered countries. There was indeed a tax in kind 
known to that law as but in any case it was 

necessary to manage the Hindu population according to their 
long-established usages. 

The Mughal Revenue administration, in fact, merely reduced 
the customary and unwritten usages„of the Hindu Adminis¬ 
tration to a system. It introdueed regular records and revenue 
accounts, and provided a whole set of revenue terms and 

" In fact w plan of taxation in kind is a very natural one. The‘Arabs 
knew it; and hence the Muhammadan theory could, without much difficulty, 
be adapted to the practice found in India at the conquest. We remember 
also the mention of a fifth share of the produqt for tte king, levied by 
Joseph, as mentioned in the book of Genesis. 
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phrases: it fixed tlie official charges and gave new «anfes to 
them; but in all essentials the Mughal Revenue Administration 
was simply the older plan in a new form.* One change was, 
however, made. A gfeat cmj)ire like Akbar’s required some 
definite knowledge of the financial resources of the provinces; 
and the Land Revenue was the chief item. Hence it became 
necessary to measure the land and to have some regular 
assessment of an average quantity of grain (of each principal 
kind) that would«bc •'ceived from each class of land. Akbar 
made such a measurement and estimate; in fact establishing— 
in a rough and simple manner—the process (of which we shall 
speak hereafter) of a Land Revenue Settlement. 

Akbar’s Land Eevenue Settlement. -His first essay was 
made with the heljr of his Hindu minister, Tudarmal {a.t>. 
157X, and in Bengal i.fjSa); it was a settlemc*nt of the Revenue 
in kind, ljut after a few years this was revised in favour of 
a cash assessment. The rates were fixed by calculating the 
price of grain on an average of the previous nineteen years of 
the reign ’, and applying it to a share which was one-third of the 
average gross produce. 

An average amount of produce per (p. 12) was ascer¬ 

tained for certain established kinds or classes of land, and for 
each of the crops commonly cultivated. (Where there were ex¬ 
ceptional crops or such as could not be divided in kind, an 
arbitrary cash rate was charged, and indeed had long been 
customary The average produce was ascertained by c.xperimcntal 
reapings and weighrnents ; it was intended to be a fairly low 
average rate, so as to allow for changing rates of production in 
good and bad years : it was fi.xcd higher in the best and regularly 
yielding lands, and lower in the poorer and more precarious soils. 
The Revenue Officers, who were closely supervised, had always an 
elastic power of reduction in bad years. 

Akbar at first softened ^he novelty of hi? system by leaving it 
optional *vith the cultivators to give grain or cash as they 
preferred 

* Nineteen years was believed to be a cycle dusing which all^he ordinary 
varieties of good and bad years would come round ; so that an average of 
the cycle gave an average of all possible degrees of good or bad. 

“ Almost alwaw., certain exceptionally v.iluable crops, or those which arc 
not easily divisib* in kinS, paid cash rates known as Zahtl. 

* As a,matter fact, when the soil and climate render the crop precarious. 
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Atteiuipt to value the grain share in cash given up in 
favour of independent land rates. Plough rates and soil 
rates.—It will be bbserved that Akbar’s Settlement deliberately 
jrroceeded on the basis of an attempt to ,convert a share (fixed 
at one-third) in kind, into a direct average equivalent in money. 
But in many places to which the Akbarian Settlement did not 
extend, and in many later Native Stales, the process of change 
from kind to cash did not follow this order. I cannot here go 
into the causes, but recourse was had to ? feature of agricultural 
life which has in most countries been found to affect the size 
and form of holdings as well as the apportionment of rent or 
other charges. There are always a certain number of ploughs, 
each of which represents the tilling of a certain area of land; 
and it is easy to levy a rough rate per plough. In other cases 
a rough classification of the chief kinds of soil (markedly 
different in productive power *) "was made, and an area rate 
was imposed—arbitrarily or by bargain. When once such rates 
find their level (being lowered if not practically payable, or if 
too light being raised) they become customary rates and are 
left unaltered for several years. Other subsequent rulers accept 
these rates as a basis, and proceed to add so much more, to repre¬ 
sent iheir Settlement; of this we shall see examples presently. 

Ideas of assessment under Native rule.—Money rates 
when once they became general, always adjusted themselves 
to practical conditions. The oriental financiers soon came to 
hold (virtually) that the limit of land assessment was what 
could be extracted from the cultivator without reducing him 
or his cattle to semi-starvation, and without causing him to 

when the country is backward, and export difficult, grain payments will 
often be preferred. But when tlierc is a ready sale for produce, and the 
means of getting it to market, and where there are competition prices, the 
cultivator is the loser, in the long run, by having to give grain. The 
landlord, on the other hand, likes to take grain, because even'’though the 
quantity is Uss in a bad year, prices are sure to be higher. Those who 
wish to see more details about grain collection, and the varieties of method 
adopted, and the oppression that can be exercised on the one side aad the 
petty cheating that is usual on the other, may be referred to L. S. B. /. 
'Vol. i. p. 269; ii. p. 716; iii. p. 341. 

* As might be expected, the Native agriculturist recognizes (and has 
endless local names for) varieties of soil, the relative vlpue of which and 
their capacity for growing certain staples he is well aware)^ 
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lower the standard of cultivation or throw up his holding and 
decamp. Their officers became skilful at alternately squeezing 
and letting go. It was only a few rapaciov* tyrants and short¬ 
lived Revenue-farmers who habitually transgressed the rule of 
not killing (or even overtasking) the ‘goose that laid the goldJn 
eggs.' 


Szample of the Mardtha States.—The Mardthd rulers afford 
a good example. Keen financiers they always were, and in some 
provinces were mere plunderers, extorting Revenue with savage 
cruelty, and eveiywhSe leaving depopulated villages and lands 
abandoned, but in their more firmly established provinces, they 
.accepted the original rates fi.xed by the Muh.aramad.an kingdoms in 
Central India, as a basis, spoke of them as the afii or ‘essential’ 
rates, and then levelled them up to what they called the kamdl 
or ‘perfect’ a.ssessment. In each village they employed some 
energetic headman (or a farmer, if the natural headman was 
inefficient or non-cornpliant), and his business was to exact all 
that could be got up to the limit of not desftoying the villag^e. 
'I'he village heads and contractfirs were backed by the keen efforts 
of the desd^ or kamisddr or other district officer, who wanted the 
tdluka total as full as possible for the treasury-- with a good extra 
slice for himself. * 

Ideas of the Native State as to permanence of the assess¬ 
ment. —This leads me to remark that no native ruler ever 
intended that when an assessment was once made there 
should be no future rise or alteration. The best rulers would 
have only gradually, and at long intervals, laised their rales. 
Akbar’s Settlement was in fact made for ten years. It was 
doubtless intended that only additional measurements should 
Ire taken as cultivation extended; and that ordinarily the 
existing '■pargana rates’ (as they were called) should be 
applied. But we have everywhere proof that from time to 
time additional rates were leviedindeed as the government 
declined in character and ability, annual Settlements became 
almost everywhere the ^-ule; the standard rates of the last 
formal provincial assessment being used only a£ a basis for the 
calculation of the year's demand. 

likpedientof levying cesses or extras?—Unfortunately as the 
Empire grew older the Land Revenue methods instead of 
improving ani ripen,mg, got laxcr and laxer. We might have 
expected to fmd some practical, if rather arbitrary, method of 
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rc-acljusting rates, as prices rose and the value of money, or its 
purchasing power, altered; but it was not so; the local Governors 
hit on no better expedient than that of raising the total amount 
by demanding arbitrary percentage or other additions or ‘ cesses ’ 
(dalled abwdb, and locally hdbti and hubdb). These they called 
by various names according to the name of the Governor who 
ordered them or the pretence on which they were levied'. 
When the head of the province thus levied extra charges, the 
local officials and Revenue farmers begin to levy such rates 
also, on their own account. The old Settlement rates thus 
disappeared. Then the state of things would become in¬ 
tolerable; a compromise would be effected, the revenue and 
extras would be consolidated into one sum, and a new start 
would be made. 

Revenue farming.—But the increasing difficuliies of Revenue 
management and the impossibility of a weak government giving 
efficient local control to its subordinates, suggested tliat it would 
be easier to divide the districts into large blocks or estates, to 
calculate (from the Treasury Accounts) a rough total sum 
which the tract ought to yield, and then to get some capitalist 
or local landholder of wealth and influence to undertake the 
entire management and be responsible that the required total 
should 1)6 paid into the Treasury every year. 

The Revenue farmer so appointed was armed with large powers 
(often very arbitrarily used) to make the collections from villages, 
holders of small estates, and the like. This saved the Governor 
all trouble of controlling local Revenue officials of all grades 
and checking their accounts. The Treasury officer in future only 
looked to the totals due from the different estates, and cared for 
nothing else so long as these total sums were duly realized without 
further deduction than what was authorized for the remuneration of 
the,.farmcr. 

It is suggested also by the neceraity of employing and 
conciliating the Hindu princes and chiefh. —Tlvere was 
another ciltumstance which, in several provinces, recom¬ 
mended if it did not .iiecessitate this plan. There had been 

«•* Thus in Bengal one was called the chauth Marathi or Marithi fourth, 
being levied to enable the Governor to satisfy the Marithf chiefs who had 
got as far as levying a tribute, though they had not WumelJthe Government 
of Bengal. 
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I a number of local Hindu kingdoms, usually comp.ifatively 
small, and these had succumbed to the Mughal arms, leaving 
the Rajds in many cases unable to resiA openly, but still 
capable of giving a great deal of trouble directly a chance 
revolt appeared. These Rajas and their chiefs or ‘ barons ’ had 
a strong territorial influence, and could to some extent be 
conciliated by being, left in enjoyment of their local rule and 
dignities, provided they would consent to accept a ‘ patent’ of 
tenure from the Govemor, and agree to hand over part of their 
Land Revenue as a fixed annual tribute or assessment to the 
Treasury. The Raja in fact became the Revenue farmer 
under Imperial warrant, and in time as ex-officials, capitalists, 
and Court favourites acquired a similar connexion with tracts 
of land or estates, the position became assimilated, and the 
difference of origin forgotten. * 

All kinds of farmers callSd Zaminddr and Taluqdar.— 
The persons, whether territorial Raj.is or others, thus employed, 
were generally catted ^Zaminddr’, and sonietiines Taluqdar'^. 
Neither term implied any definite right of ownership in the 
soil; it simply implied in the one case that the Raja or other 
person was managing the State right in the land ; and in the 
other that ho was a ‘dependant’ (Arabic /(r’fr//«r/=dependency) 
of the ruling power. 

First position of great Revenue farmers.—When the 
system of Revenue farming began, the Einjiire had not yet 
reached its final stages of disorganization and collapse. The 

* Origin of the term .—Zaminddr means holder {ddr) of land {r-amlri). 
The later rulers of the countries that once were provinces of the Mughal 
Empire, it will be remembered, had come to claim to be owners (by comjnest) 
of all land : at any rate they reckoned amo^g the .State rights, not only the 
administration of justice, the command of the military force, &c., but (ntgst 
chiefly) the right to the land,^including its revenut; and other perquisites, 
which they spoke of as the Zaminddri right; and when the management 
of this was Inade over to the Raja or a capitalist farmer, they called him 
t\te’ Zaminddr. In Oudh, the Government was too tenacion of its own 
Zaminddri rights to allow the turbulent local Rajas to call themselves 
Zamit^dr, lest they should assume that they had s-eall^ recoverrjd their old 
territorial claims—they called them therefore Taluqddr. These Oudh land¬ 
holders never were pleased with this distinction ; and to this day none* 
of them calls hinuclf Taluqddr, but always Rdjd. In Bengal, the term 
taluqddr was genefally eniployed to indicate a smaller class of estate some¬ 
times subordinate to the Zaminddr. 
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Revenue farmer, or Zamfnddr as we may now call him, was at 
first appointed regularly and with much form and care, giving 
in a written bond <Sf acceptance, and receiving a warrant {sanad) 
which declared his duties and gave a schedule of the local sub¬ 
divisions, estates and villages, for the Revenue of which he was 
responsible, and the amount due from each; it also indicated 
what deductions for remuneration, collection charges, police, 
charities, and the like, he was entitled to make. Usually he 
had to pay in about nine-tenths of the w'-ole collections, but he 
was allowed also some lands free of revenue for himself and for 
police charges. The Government pargana officer (or KdnUngo) 
was still responsible to check accounts and see to the due 
execution of the Revenue responsibility. The Office of Revenue 
farmer was not hereditary. In the case of the territorial chiefs, 
as the son wouW succeed to the estate of his father, it was 
almost a matter of course that he succeeded also to the 
Zamfndarf; but in other cases the son only succeeded on 
sufferance, and on taking out a new warraht, probably paying 
a handsome succession fee. 

As control was released the Kevenue farmer’s responsi¬ 
bility is fixed by bargain.—As the authority of the Emperor 
grew less and less, so the local Governors of Bengal, Oudh, &c., 
Itecame more and more independent of the Court at Delhi; 
but they also became more careless of the details of administra¬ 
tion ; and, as usual, when bad government is rife, the treasuries 
became empty; and then the Revenue farmers were the only 
persons who could be looked to for money. They naturally 
felt that they were indispensable, and enlarged their pretensions 
accordingly. They were left more and more unchecked, and 
the sums they had to pay became more and more a matter of 
bargain. The official organization ibr Land Revenue control 
disappeared, or was only retained in name and quite under 
the Zamfnddr’s influence. The Zamfndars, in fact, did just as 
they pleased, and made the villagers pa_y whatever they demanded 
or whatever they could extract from them. 

Condition of the Bevenues at thg conJ^encement of 
British Kule.—In Bengal (and the same is true of other 
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parts when the districts came under British rule), the land 
Revenue had for generations past been levied in cash payments; 
its assessment (often by contract for the yeSr) was determined 
on no known principle. All traces of a share in the produc^ 
and a valuation of that share in money, had long disappeared. 
The sum actually paid into the Treasury was just as much of 
the total collections as the Zamfndar could not avoid paying. 
The sums received through the petty estate-holders or through 
the village headmen f^pm the cultivators were levied at certain 
rates spoken of as ‘ pargana rates.’ They were supposed to be 
ates fixed at the last formal assessment but modified by those 
aibsequent compromises of which I have s]>oken. But these 
ates varied from place to place, and were levied with various 
iclditions and impositions as the Zann'ndar chose or was able 
o levy'. • 

This then is a summary of what the Land Revenue was, and 
what it had come to be, at the end of the last century. I'he 
retrospect has beeft entirely historical; and as our limits will 
prevent us indulging in much more reference to limes long 
jiassed away, it will be desirable here to review each jirovince, 
briefly, and see in what condition its I.and Revenue Adminis¬ 
tration was found at annexation. 

Heview of the provinces as to the prevalence of Kevenue 
farming.— Bengai. (w’here our first attempt at Land Revenue 
management was made) had been assessed under the Akbarian 
system, and there had been more than one later formal re¬ 
assessment. By 1765-1772 (when British rule began) tin; 
greater part of the districts—the central and more pojmlous 
ones in fact—were entirely managed (and had been for a century 
past) by Zamfndars. Here and there smaller estates pa}'ieg 
lump sums were found independent of the Zamlnddrs. There 
wgj-e also %ome State grantees of other descripiipns. 

The North-West Provinces, began with the ‘ Benares Pro¬ 
vince** districts (1775). This territory wassail und^ a Raja, 

^ Even in Warren Hastings’ time, the old Revenue Rolls shov^ing the* 
rates formally ass^sed for the pargana^ were described as * mere objects of 
curiosity’ whichInad loug since ceased to have any relation to actual 
payments^ 
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who, hojvcver, did not become the ‘Zamfnddr’ of the whole. 
Consequently there were no great revenue farmers, but only smaller 
landlords who were answerable for the revenue. 

In i8oi, the di.stricts of the Ganges plain were ‘ceded’ by 
tiie Oudh Wazfr to pay for the expenses of British protection ; 
and in 1803, others were conquered from the MarAthds. 
A certain territory was acquired in the Ilimdldydn region at 
a later date (1815), but sub.stantially the districts first named 
make up the Province. It may be said ^leneiuilly that the bulk 
of the districts had been farmed, but had not become a regular 
network of Zamfnddrfs as Bengal was. In some cases the 
Revenue management had been left with local territorial Rdjds 
and other notables who farmed large areas; in some cases the 
State officers {’ami/s and others) had held the districts directly 
for the Government; but in fact they managed veiy much on 
the terms of Revenue farmers. But in many cases, owing to 
the stronger constitution of the village bodies which we shall 
afterwards describe, farming, village by village, was resorted to. 

Oudh, annexed in 1856, was in the last stage of Revenue 
disorganization ; its districts were mostly held by Rdjds, but in 
some cases by Nazims or State officers, and in others by 
Irankcrs, Court favourites and others. All of these practically 
farmed the revenues, and virtually acted as landlords. 

The Pan'jab was a country where the villages also had 
a strong constitution, and no extensive system of ‘ Zamfnddrs ’ 
ever })revailed. Farming was, however, common enough in 
Sikh days’, and revenue collection in kind was still practised 
locally. 

In the Central Provinces the country had been mostly 
under the Mardiha rule. A part of it was held by local chiefs 
who had been left alone on condition-of paying a tribute to the 
ruling State; otherwise the villages were farmed one by qne 

* When British rale bej;an, in 1849, it was found that the counhy had 
tx en divided into tAluqa charges ; of these there were fifty-nine in all; 
iorty-thiee were managed by State officers (idrddr); eight were fanned 
village by village to the headman ; and in eight the hdi^dr was treated as 
farmer of the whole, taking as much, and paying in as Tittle, as he could. 
L. S: B. I. vol. ii. p. 541. 
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, to the old headman, or to a more efiScient revenue agent 
(afterwards called mdlguzdr) who undertook to be responsible 
for a certain sum. • 

In Bombay fahning had been very general, but it was by 
means ^of local land-oliiccrs, who for the most part did mif 
succeed in getting a permanent hold territorially. The whole 
system was worked by the desdi (or damukh) and despdndj'd or 
other officers of districts and Idlukas through the village headmen 
or pdlels , 

In Madras, the Northern districts had been under Mughal 
rule, and Zair.fndars were established; but they were frequently 
old territorial chiefs, and do not seem to have destroyed rights 
and reduced the tenantry as other Zarnfndars did. 1 'he Carnatic 
districts, under a Nawah (tributary to the Nizam), had been 
mercilessly farmed ; but with the result, not of creating landed 
estates, but of destroying all sights in land. In other parts 
there were local chiefs who also may be called Revenue farmers 
in a sense, but them influence w'as not lasting. Other districts, 
held either by Nawabs (or Depuly-Governor.s) tributary to the 
Hyderabad State, or temporarily by the Mysore Sultans, or by 
Hindu Princes, or by the Maralhas, were all more or less fanned 
and cruelly mismanaged; but revenue-farming ])roduced no 
lasting effect on the tenures (as a rule) excej)t iii breaking down 
old privileges and making landholding a burden rather than 
a valuable right. 

Beasons for giving these details. They influence the land 
tenures.—This brief review of the progress of the farming system 
in past days was introduced (as I hav'e said) primarily to explain 
the condition of the Land Revenue Administration at the close of the 
eighteenth century,and toaccount hr\.\\cabsence of any practical plan 
of administering the Land Revenue wMch could be adopted by the 
new British rulers. But it was also desirable to^noticc the subject tbr 
another reason. The growth of the Revenue farmer is one of the im¬ 
portant factors in the development of the local land-tenures in more 

* It will be remembered that the Mughal Empire was only eltablished in 
the Gujarat districts. Beyond that, a Muhammadan kingdom—the relic of 
the earlier Mussalman invasions, had flourished in%pit« of its ha»ing broken 
up into five smaller kingdoms. These were overthrown by the last of the, 
Mughal Emperors and by the Marathas, who at the beginning of the 
century had establjlhed tlwir dominion everywhere throughout the Bombay 
territory. 
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than one province. In some cases, as we shall see, revenue fanners 
developed into great landlords, and were so recognized by law. 
In others they founded smaller village estates : in others, again, 
they retained nothing but some overlord dues; in other places, 
again, they passed away altogether, leaving lio mark. Bengal 
veemcd to have been the home of the regular revenue-farmer who 
grew into a landlord; the other provinces, speaking generally, 
never exhibited this growth to anything like the same uniform 
extent. It is important to recollect that though Revenue farming 
(as a method of land management) very generally prevailed, in 
one shape or another, it did not equally result in the growth of 
permanent estates in land. And where landlord rights have 
been recognized, their growth was often due to the fact that the 
landlords were old territorial chiefs, Imperial grantee families of 
rank, or local land-officers of exceptional strength and ability, all 
of whom had various ties and connexions with the land from 
the first. 

Difficulty of devising a principle for fixing the land 
Bevenue.—But we must return to our consideration of what 
the Land Revenue is at the present day. When, in Bengal, the 
British Government undertook the direct government of the 
districts, the first and most formidable task that confronted it 
was the re-organization of the Land Revenue Administration. 

It is hard, at this distance of time, to realize the enormous diffi¬ 
culties of the position. The country had just been decimated by 
a famine of unprecedented dimensions; there was, as I have said, 
no principle or rule of assessment; there were only fragmentary, 
and often unreliable, official lists of estates with their (nominal) 
assessment, and tolerable accounts of i)ast collections; there 
was no survey, no staff of experienced native subordinates on 
the spot, for the old Revenue Agency had fallen into complete 
decay, and there was only a small and wholly inadequate 
staff of English district officials, and those at first ignorant of 
Indian land-tenures, and sailled only in questions of commercial 
investment. > 

Nor did the experience gained in Bengal materially profit 
when the Settlement of the newer provinces had to be under¬ 
taken. For the conditions of the ‘ ceded ’ and ‘ conquered' 
^districts that made up the bulk of the North-West Provinces 
were widely different; and for them, a separate system had 
to be worked out. The same was the case wfth Madras, and 
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^ afterwards with Bombay. Each province had laboriously to 
work out a Revenue system adapted to its own special 
requirements, with many failures by the \t@.y and many dis¬ 
appointments. 

The other province, the Panjab, Sindh, Oudh, and tl*/ 
Central* Provinces, were not acquired, or at all events were not 
ready for a formal Settlement, till principles had been fairly well 
established ; but eveft so, some difficulties had to be encountered, 
though mostly of our ^wn making—in the not unnatural desire 
to apply to them, wholesale, systems which were really only 
suited to the Provinces for which they had originally been 
■ devised. 

These considerations will explain why it is that I.and Revenue 
Administration in India has been a j)lant of slow growth, which 
has only of late years come to maturity. They will also explain 
why there have been stages of ^progress and i)eriodical modifi¬ 
cations in the methods of work, so that the working of th<; 
Land Revenue system in eatdi province got to be looked on as 
a sort of mysterious craft which no outsider could presume to 
understand. 

Bemarks on the principle of assessing the Revenue.— 
As a matter of fact, the Governments, while justly proclaiming 
that the basis of their Land Revenue is the old grain share, 
and that a money assessment is only its modern rej)resentative, 
have been driven to devise actual methods of assessing the 
amount, which have departed more and more from the idea 
of valuing in money a certain share in the j>roduce. At 
one time, indeed, they tried to make such a valuation (as 
we shall see presently), but they had to give it uj). And in 
some provinces, e. g. in Burma and in Madras, there is still 
a certain reference made, jn assessment reports, to the average 
produce o£ land, to its value, to the costs of production and 
prolfits of stock which have to be deducted, and *to arf'raction of 
the balance, as representing the Land Revenue. 

Two principles emerge.—Assessment meth'ods have*of course 
to vary according to the kind of estate and its mode of working. 
But practically^ undeflying all methods, there are only two 
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principles which emerge as ultimately distinct. One is to fix 
empirical rates, which are first ascertained only as maximum 
rates, on the basit of those actually paid in the past, but with 
such increase as can now be taken with reference to the rise in 
'j;rices and progress in prosperity indicated by statistics, and 
then to apply those rates, in full or in part, according to 
a sliding scale, the land being accurately valued according to 
the relative excellence of one kind of soil as comjrared with 
another. The other principle is applied to all varieties of 
landlord estate (including village estates) where there are tenants; 
and it consists in finding out the rents which the tenants 
actually pay, and thence devising average rent-rates at which . 
each acre of the different classes of soil in the estate may be 
valued. The I.and Revenue is then a fixed fraction of the total 
rental ‘ assets.’ To put it more shortly, modern Land Revenue is 
either an empirical but nicely graduated rate per acre of each 
kind of soil, or it is a fraction of the actual rental assets of an 
estate treated as a whole. 

The merits of the Land Revenue as a source of State 
income. —It is impossible to enter on any discussion as to the 
merits of the I.and Revenue as a source of State income ; it must 
suffice to say briefi)', that no Government could, in the past, 
have for a moment contemplated giving it up; and it is in the 
ast degree improbable that any future Government w'ill be able 
to find a substitute. It is acquiesced in throughout the country, 
as jjart of the natural order of society: and that, in India, is 
a consideration of first-rate importance. The first requirement 
of a good taxation is that the people should be accustomed to it, 
and that it should be collected with the minimum chance for 
oppression on the one hand and for evasion on the other*. 
These considerations far outweigh any theoretical arguments 
of political economy. 

' It might perhaps be objected that the brief account above given, shows 
the Land Kevenue to be a form of impost that, in the p.ast. has lieen aftended 
with the greatest oppression. That is true; but it is due, not to the system 
as such, but to bad government and want of control. As a matter of fact 
these defects can be, and for many years pas* have been, completely 
obviated. ’ 
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, Nature of the Iiand BeTenue, whether a ‘tax ' or what.— 

It is also fruitless to discuss exactly what the oriental institution 
of a Land Revenue is, whether a ‘ land tax*’ a ‘ rent ’ or what. 
Certainly it bears very little resemblance to the land tax in 
England. At one tim^ the tendency was to regard the ruler us 
the ultimate landlord or owner of the soil; the revenue was then 
called a ‘ rent.’ We shall have something to say about this here¬ 
after ; at present it will only be necessary to note that the British 
Government has evet^where conferred or recognized a private 
right in land, and in large areas of country (Bengal, Oudh and 
the whole of Northern India for example) it has expressly 
I declared the projirietary right of the landlords and the village 
owners; it is then impossible any longer to say broadly that 
the State takes a rent from the landholders regarded as its 
tenants. There are no doubt cases where (.i()vernment is the 
immediate owner of particular.lands, as it is of all waste and 
unoccupied land in general; but we are sj)caking of cultivated 
land in villages and estates. The Government is certainly not < 
owner of this : the utmost it does is to regard the land as hypothe¬ 
cated to itself as security (in the last resort) for the Land Revenue 
assessed on it. The Government also fulfils some of the 
functions of a landlord, inasmuch as it watches over the welfare 
of the agricultural population, it advances funds to landholders 
to help them in making improvements—well-sinking, em¬ 
banking, draining and the like. It is these vestiges of the 
landlord character claimed by the former rulers, and perhaps 
the sort of residuary right which the Government still has 
in provinces where the landholders are called ‘ occupants ’ and 
not ‘ owners ’ (eo nomine), that keep alive the question whether 
the Land Revenue is in any sense*a ‘Tent.’ Practically, the 
discussion is a profitless \^ar of words, and* we may be content 
to speak of the ‘ I.and Revenue ’ as a thing per se. It optratee 
as a tax on agricultural incomes—a contribution to the State out 
of the^rofits of land-cultivation, just as the^ income tax ’ is a con¬ 
tribution out of the proceeds of other industries and occupations.^ 

Question of a Permanent Settlement for all Provinces. 

A few words may be added, about the question which, up till 1882, 
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was more or less under discussion ; namely whether, when a suitable 
assessment had been once arrived at, for estates that had received 
a fairly full development, it would not be better to declare that 
assessment permaiftnt, i. e. not liable to any further revision. This 
^proposal derived such strength as it had, from the fact that, owing 
;o the diflSculties of the case, the task of ipaking a Settlement had 
hitherto been both serious and costly. The work lasted for several 
(sometimes five to ten) years; it subjected the districts to a prolonged 
period of agricultural disorganization; and it was anticipated that 
the whole process would have to be gone over again every thirty 
years —or whatever the period of Settlement was. Such a prospect 
was more or less alarming both for the State and the landholders. 
I 5 ut the first check which the proposal received was the considera¬ 
tion tliat it proved next to impossible to determine the essential 
preliminary question, what is the criterion by which to judge 
whether an estate is sufficiently developed to be fit for a permanent 
Settlement • ? No sooner is one test proposed than another appears; 
and the practical result of all inquiries has been that a Permanent 
Settlement must be deferred, so long as the land continues to 
improve in value by any causes which are not the direct result of 
the holder’s own dflforts and expenditure. 

And two other objections are also obvious; one is the fact that 
a century’s experience has failed to show that permanently settled 
districts are in any way more prosperous or better to do than those 
in which a fairly long term of Settlement is allowed : the other is 
the impolicy of an existing Government assuming to bind its 
successors to all time, regardless of what the future may bring 
forth and of changes in value of money or of land and its produce. 

It may seem strange that in face of these grave objections, it was 
not earlier seen that the better way to attack the problem was to 
inquire whether the only real advantage of a Permanent Settlement— 
namely that it would avoid all the cost and prolonged trouble of 
future Settlement operations could not be attained in another way ? 
At last it became recognized that it was quite possible to obviate 
almost wholly any necessity for lengthened re-settlement operations. 

The establishment of the ‘ Land Record Departments ’ and their 
new duty (f). 20) was the first practical step. We are now, it may 
be fairly said, well on the way to the conclusion that in future re¬ 
settlements, a simple revision of rates on certain general and 
intelligible principles—whether on the ground of rise in prices or 
any other grounds that iivty be most satisfactory—will become 
practicable; and then the work of revision will be carried out 
without any perceptible ruffle in the smooth course of agricultural 
work. The Secretary of State was then .amply justified, in 1882, in 
declaring the policy of a Permanent Settlement finally discarded. 

* Obviously an estate cannot be permanently valued when as yet,a third 
of it, perhrms, is not cultivated, or when canal and railway construction, 
which so affect the value of land and its produce, are in an elementary stage. 

® And it is a fact, that land is not more valuable and does not sell for a 
higher price in Permanently Settled estates, than in those settled for a term 
of years. 



CHAPTER V. 

What Lands are UABr.E to tav Land Revenue. 

Section I. Lands not liable. 

In general theory all land is liable. Certain lands not 
included in the area assessed to Land Revenue.—The 
various Land Revenue Acts (in force in I he different provinces), 
following the old Regulations’, have declared that the Government 
‘ is entitled to a share in the produce of every Mghd of land.’ This 
would seem to rendtr any remarks under such a heading as the 
above, unnecessary. But, as a matter of fact, there arc some 
practical distinctions. Land is, <;.g., occupied by the houses and 
streets of towns and cities, cantonments and ‘ stations ’ (as wc call 
the places where the Eurojtcan population, official and non-official, 
resides): there is also land devoted to sjtecial jturposcs, such as 
public forests or plantations ; camping grounds used when troops 
march from place to place; public parks and gardens ; grazing 
farms for the cavalry or for stud-breeding, &c. 7 ’hen within 
the area of villages (p. ii) there is often, I may say usually, 
a certain extent of land occupied by the groups of village houses 
and the open space around them, where the cattle stand, and 
where the weavers stretch their webs; here also is the village 
grove, and the place of public meeting, and probably the village 
pond or tallk. Speaking generally. Land Revenpe is not levied 
on such areas ; at all events not in the same way as it is on 
agricuttural land. • , . 

* See for example the preamble to Regulations XIX and XXXVII of 
1793 (Bengal Code); and for a modem example see the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code (Bombay Act V of 1879), sec. 43. 
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When gardens and other cultivated lands are found within the 
area of cities or stations, they do pay Land Revenue, but often under 
special rules. In villages, when the Settlement survey takes place, 
the area distinguished as that appropriated to the residence-sites 
V and their suburbs is marked off by a line ; and the Settlement 
yioes not record or assess the land within t 

Assessment of waste-land allowed to be included in estates. 
—In all Settlements where an entire estate (large or small), waste 
and cultivated together, is settled for, the waste is often spoken of 
as ‘ unassessed waste ^ ’; but that only means that the waste area 
given over to the village was not assessed in detail like the cuJti- 
rated acres; Jt was a matter for the discretion of the Settlement 
officer whether he would make some general addition to the total 
assessment, to discount (so to speak) the advantage of this area 
available for future cultivation. 

But we shall speak of the general subject of waste lands in > 
a separate section, and now pass on to another important matter. 


Section IX. Bevenue free lands and Bevenue 
assignments. 

Bevenue free lands. ‘IiA^irdj.’—Besides lands that are 
not assessed to Land Revenue, there are bthers on which the 
payment ordinarily leviable is either remitted or made payable to 
some grantee. At all times the rulers of Indian States have 
been accustomed to remit the Land Revenue on certain lands, 
or to make such grants or assignments. I.ands that were ex¬ 
pressly granted in this way, were in Revenue language said 
to be Id^irdj"’ (Arabic /fl=not, and ^irdj=\he land tax under 
the Moslem law). 

‘ Alienated Lands.’— In Bombay and Madras, such lands are 
now generally called ‘alienated lands’; and this term may be 

‘ Nor does the Kevenue officer exercise exclusive jurisdiction (in those 
provinces where otherwise he has it). A dispute about a house site, 
about the right of a tenant, on leaving a village, to sell his cottage, or to 
remove the roof-timbers, or his liability to pay certain ground rents or other 
dues to anybody in the village, would all'be matters for the Civil Court, 
not for any Land Revenue Court. 

® Waste is classified in estate-records as ‘ culturable’ or ‘not-culturable ’ 
(tnumkin anighair-mumiin.) The formerwill gradually be brought under 
the plough—unless pernjianently reserved for grazing and other purposes. 
The ‘ not-fcullurable ’ consists of the house-sites, the graveyard, &c., &c. 

This is the only instance in which the Muhammadan law term khirii is 
generally made use of. In Assam a term nisf-khirdj, for certain lands 
allowed to pay half-revenue, is in use, but this is "a term invented within the 
last thirty years, by British officials. 
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bund in use in other places also, but not generally. It really 
pointed back to a time when the Government claimed to‘be (and 
was to some extent) owner or landlord of all land, as well as of the 
Land Revenue. When, therefore, the Govemme'lit gave up its right 
to take anything frlm the land, in favour of a grantee, it was said to 
alienate the land, as it Imd no further concern with the soil or its ' 
revenue ^ and it came to pass that such grantees were always held 
to have a perfect title to the land itself as well as to the revenue 

How far such grants affect the title to the land itself.— 
The Mughal rulers formally distinguished such grants into two 
classes—those which Save a title to the land (mi'M), and those 
which only assigned the revenue. A very common class of milk 
grants was made in favour of pious and learned persons or 
reputed saints, or for the support of a school, a mosque, a temple, 
or some tomb or shrine ; here either a bit of land was granted 
revenue-free, or the land was already owned by the grantee and 
the revenue was remitted; the term mud/i (Afabic=pardoned) 
or in dm (reward or benefaction) was used for such grants. In 
this way also the official holdings of land enjoyed by village 
officers in some districts (as remuneration for their services) were 
allowed to be held free, and village-servants had their petty 
grants in payment for their service (sweeping, water-carrying, 
shaving, &c.). 

In some States provision was made by petty grants of this 
kind for the support of the families of soldiers who had fallen in 
the Rdjd’s service. But in fact, there are very many varieties, 
and quite a host of local names for such free holdings; the names 
having reference to the origin or purpose for which the grant 
was made. 

Mughal system of Eevenue assignments or Jdgir.—But 
besides these smaller and special grants (which were hereditary 
as long as the family survived or the puiqiose of the grant 
continued) the native Governmeirts always and everywhere had 
beep in th^ habit of making over tracts of land, and assigning 
the revenue of them (as shown in the public account^ to some 

t 

' Even under modem conditions, in the Bombay Presidency*and some 
other provinces, the law only recognizes the raiyats as ■ landholders ’ or • 

■ occupants,’ not as owners eo nomine ; therefore when the Government 
makes or confirms a gra.it, it may be said to ' alienate ’ not only the 
revenue but also its own ultimate right (whatever that may be). 
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person <)n condition of military or political service of some kind. 
This was regularly done in the case of Mughal Officers of State, 
each of whom held a mansah, i.e. a title with an assignment 
y*pf revenue (so many rupees per annum) to support his dignity 
and also to maintain a certain number of troops, which, he had 
to call out when he was required to join the Imperial Standard 
in war or on ceremonial occasions, or for duty at. Court. 

Very often frontier tracts, or those which were troublesome 
to manage, W'ere made over in this way tot military chiefs or others 
capable of developing the district, and then the amount of revenue 
assigned was probably merely nominal; the holder was expected 
to make what he could, by extending-cultivation, and founding' 
new villages. He had the right to ap})Iy to his own purposes 
the proceeds of the Land Revenue which he realized, on 
condition that lie maintained the necessary military or police 
force for keeping the peace, and that he made due provision for 
the administration generally. 

This class of assignment was called jagir ’t At first the grant 
was only for life (unlike the grants first named) but in later 
times it was allowed to become hereditary. We are here only 
concerned to note that, owing to these institutions, large areas 
of land, to this day, pay no revenue to the State. 

Confusion caused by irregular and invalid grants.— 
When our Revenue Settlements began, the number of claims 
to revenue-free holdings, in one form or another, was enormous; 
and it was found a very difficult matter to deal with them. For 
in the days of disorder, such grants had been greatly abused; 
they were issued by impecunious Governors who had no other 
way of meeting claims on their empty treasuries; they were 
issued by subordinate officials who had no right to make them; 
and worst of all, they were often fraudulent, intended only to 
keep money out of the Treasury; in short they thfeatenei^ to 
eat up a Urge portion of the provincial Land Revenue. As far 
as the liabilHy to Revenue was concerned, it was entirely a naatter 

‘ Variously represented in books as jagheer, Jaguire, &c. The word 
is a contraction from the Persian /at-place, anu holding or taking 
possession. 
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•of option to the new Government, whether it would recognize 
any such grants at all, and whether it would remit (or assign) 
the Revenue in future or not *. But all the Frovincial Govern¬ 
ments desired to act liberally and equitably; they all, in fact, 
recognized such grantees as had a real claim to consideration. 
As for any rtgAi in land which the grants conveyed, or which 
they had given rise to, that was'a question for i)rivate litigation 
in case there were rival claimants. (The right in land acquired 
by such grants is cpnsidercd later on when we come to the Land 
Tenures.) 

As an example of the labour involved in these inquiries 
*1 may mention that in Madras and Bombay the matter was dealt 
with by official ‘ Inam Commissions,’ and they sat for several 
years and issued many thousands of title-deeds to the persons 
whose right was admitted; but even so, a gr«at economy was 
effected 

Every other province had to make a more or less extensive 
adjustment of such claims ; and each had its own rules on the 
subject. All questions of this kind have long ago been settled ; 
but some of the old grants still occasion a certain amount of 
official reference, because, as the lives for which they were 

' See (for example) the declaration of the Govcriimoiit at the head of tlie 
Rules for determining tlie validity of gi ants, issued on the annexation of the 
Panjab treprinted in the Financial Commissioner’s Circulars). No native 
Government ever doubted that it had full right to resume any jiigir as lar 
fat any rate) as the Revenue-right was concerned: but it was thought 
beneath the dignity of the -State to resume such grants as were made for 
pious or charitable purjioscs. Purely political grants weie resumed at 
pleasure, at any rate after the life of the original grantee. The M,aratha 
rulers very generally avoided the odium of resumption, by imjiosing a ‘ quit- 
rent’ called jodl, salami. See. (often as heavy as the Land Revenue itself;. 
When the British Government in Bombay and Madras began to deal with 
claims, it found many grants already liable Ito such a quit-rent; ami this no 
doubt led to the practice which obtained in these Pit^idencies, of settling flie 
question in the rough and all'%ing the claimant to have a certificate or 
title-deed, on his consenting to a general definition of the area of his estate, 
and" to paying a moderate lump assessment for the whol<». ^ 

® Thus In Bombay, the Inani Commission found that the various grants, 
(politidal, religions, personal, or for vill.nge-service) affected about Rs. 
13*150.000 of the Ijind Reveijue. The Commission reduced sthis to Rs. 
8o,j8,ooo, of which part represents land-grants managed by the grantees,, 
and part cash allowances paid through the Treasury, the holders not being 
direct owners of the land, or their claims having been commuted for a cash 
payment. 
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continued terminate, or otherwise the grants lapse, there is often 
an application to Government for some consideration; either 
to prolong a grtat or to allow some part of it for the 
.maintenance of a widow or other relative who may not be 
strictly entitled to succeed. 

Modern Jdgirs.—Jagfrs arc occasionally granted at the 
present day (apart from the maintenance of such grants pf 
former rulers as have been allowed to continue); that is to say 
the Land Revenue of a village (or of,> certain territory) is 
assigned to some retired native (military) officer of distinction, 
or to some local magnate, as a reward for political service, or 
to recognize and secure valuable local influence. Sometimes 
grants of waste-land are made Revenue free, and these then 
convey the Revenue remission as well as the proprietary title 
to the land. ‘ Service ’ in the sense of the old condition attached 
to such grants is not now required: but in another sense, it is 
often rendered. Many jdgtrddrs are most useful 'as honorary 
magistrates in their estates. 


Section III. The waste lands. 

One other class of land remains to be considered, land that 
does not yet pay any revenue, because it is still waste and 
unoccupied. 

Enormous area of waste in India.—When British rule 
began in Bengal, it was estimated that from one-third to one- 
half of the total area of the province was waste and uncultivated. 
And in all provinces there was much waste'. 

* I allade to the (generally) cultnrable waste which was found in the 
districts without t.iking, account of the great desert tracts about Rajpntana 
and the South Panjab ; and apart also frorii the hilly regions, where it is 
natural to find great stretches of timber-forest, or smaller < jungle.’ It 
must be recpllectCil that the districts had gone through many vicissitudes, 
wars, and invasions; and that many of them had been laid waste owing to 
the rapacity of particula:^ rulers and Governors. There was not only there¬ 
fore the large area of waste due to the population being naturally unde- 
> veloped or insnfiicient, but the fact that whole tracts had been abandoned 
[HdnA-khili oxghair-ibdS) and entire groups of villages left nntilled and 
deserted. See for example an old account of Rohilldiand, in L. S. B. L. vol. ii. 
p. IS ff. 
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Disposal of it in Bengal.—At first no notice was taken of 
this. In Bengal, the estate.s were settled (as we .sftall see) 
without any survey; most of them included—and were freely 
allowed to include as their own—as much of the waste (often/, ' 
forest l^rd) as naturally adjoined the estate. It was always 
contemplated, that, as the Land Revenue was fixed in the lump 
for the whole estate, the extension of cultivation into the parts 
at present waste should be wholly for the benefit of the estate, 
making the Revetjut^burden lighter and lighter as more and 
more success in this direction was attained. But as time went 
on and as estates became better known and their limits practically 
’ fixed, attention was called (in 1819) to the fact that lands were 
being taken up that really did not belong to any estate ; the first 
thought, however, was only to make them pay the proper Land 
Revenue;—the title by mere occupation was allowed, or at least 
passed over in silence. Butin 1828 Regulation III asserted 
the right of Government (which had always existed in theory), 
and then various efforts were made to separate the w'aste tracts 
and deal with them. This especially affected districts like 
Chittagong and others in Eastern Bengal (now in the Assam 
Province), but also the vast tract of forest land towards the 
mouths and delta of the Hiighli and other rivers, known a^ 
the ‘ Sundarban.’ There were also great tracts of waste in the 
districts of Jalpaigdrf and Darjiling; and some forest land in 
the Chutiyi Ndgpur districts and in Orissa. These lands were 
henceforward taken in hand, and afterwards leased to cultivators, 
or made into public forests, as I shall presently explain. 

In the N’orth-West Provinces and Oudh.— In the North- 
West Provinces, in the ordinary districts, the whole of the 
waste was divided up and given over to the village-estates .to 
which it was adjacent; this is true of all tHe populous Ganges 
plajn distrfcts. But where there were large yacts of jungle 
land, in the hill districts, and in Dehra Dun, Jhansf,*Mirzapur, 
&c., these tracts remained as Government,waste. ,In Oudh 
very much the same proe'edure was followed ; only the excess, 
waste lands (exceec^jpg 500 acres in any one plot) were 
reserved to Government and have since become State forests. 
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The Ctentral Provinces and the Panj&b. Panjdb oolonlza- 

tton of waste supplied with canal irrigation.—In the Central 
Provinces and the Panjib, the waste area betnyen the cultivated 
villages was much too large to be entirely given over. A rule 
was adoj)ted in both, that a certain area of waste (usually about 
200 per cent, on the cultivated area) should be included as village 
property, the surplus being marked off as Government land. 

In the Panjtlb, the areas so cut off became the 'rakh ’ or ‘ Fuel 
reserves,’ so called because they mostly confi in a peculiar stunted 
growth of wood admirably adapted for fuel. These lands are partly 
kept as forest and grazing lands, partly for the extension of 
cultivation. 

In the Cential Provinces, the area so left was enormous : it was ■ 
declared originally as ‘Government forest,’ under the Forest Act 
of 1865 ; but the arrangements were not always well carried out, and 
of late it has been found desirable to give up some of the area to 
cultivation, or for village purposes generally. 

In the Panjab, I sliould mention, that area of Government 
‘ raiA ’ or waste is very far in excess of the needs of Forest 
conservancy; and in some parts there aret large stretches of 
poor woodland where no market at all for the wood exists. 
Moreover cultivation would be economically much more valuable 
than forest (of such a class as could be raised in such land), and 
nothing is wanted but the means of irrigation in order to ensure 
large areas being profitably cultivated. Of late years the Gover- 
ment has arranged for the extension of canals, and on the land 
so provided with means of irrigation, it has marked blocks out of 
a convenient size and fitted with the requisite water channels, 
so that each block may be occupied by colonists and become 
a village. Rules exist for the colonizing of these tracts, and 
provide for the Land Revenue assessment in such a manner 
as to make things easy during the first years, when there is 
much outlay and little return'. 

' It will 1)6 observed that this i.s a new (and interesting) departure from 
ordinary praptice of leasing waste lands. Under the ordinary rales, 'the 
Government surveys and marks out the limits of the block in its native 
wilderness, and hands it pver to the lessee, who finds the entire plant and 
capital and the means to bring about cultivation. In these PanjAb tracts, 
.ihc Government itself supplies the principal requirements of cultivation 
(viz. an irrigation system), and then seeks for colonists (from over.peopled 
districts), and locates them on sites already prepared in all respects, save 
that of dealing the land. 
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"Waate land in the Balyatw&ri Provinces, -j- In the 

Ratjraiwari countries (Madras, Bombay, &c.) the Settlement 
system does not^deal with ‘estates,' and Ihfre is therefore no 
question of allowing surp/us waste to provide for expansidi'. 
or for jightening: the Revenue hurden. Eacli held or holding 
is separately assessed on its own merits. Consequently all the 
waste land (except that allowed for use to the village for grazing 
ground, &c.) remains Government property and is made into 
‘survey numbers.’.aiM asses.sed (lightly) aceording to its class; 
any one therefore who wants one of these plots has only to make 
application at a certain time to the local Revenue Officer, and 
* agree to pay the assessment: in this way the expansion ol 
villages and family holdings is amply provided for. 

This remark applies to the villages in the plaijis; but in parts of 
Bombay, in Coorg, and on the West Coast, there are local forms 
of landholding, and local methods of cultivation, which alway.s 
involve a certain patch of wood and grass-bearing land being 
attached to each ci^ltivated landholding: in such cases, a certain 
‘ waste ’ area is allowed to form part of the holding, and cannot be 
used for public forest or other State purposes. The waste is how 
ever in this case held on definite conditions ; it cannot be per¬ 
manently cultivated or separately alienated. 

In these Provinces, it is consequently only in bill ranges, 
and more remote places, that considerable tracts of waste exisi. 
which were not brought within the Settlement survey, nor made- 
available in the manner alluded to. It is only in the hill)- 
country and large jungle-tracts therefore that the ‘ Waste Land 
Rules’ (next to be spoken of) apply, or that State or District 
Forests have been constituted. 

The Waste Iiand Buies.—Though various rules had from 
time to time been issued in different Sistricts, for the disposakof 
Government Waste Lands,•the state of the country and its general 
development had not allowed of many areas teing taken up. - 
In i86x, under the Viceroyalty of Lord Canning, fhe subject 
was first seriously considered. The valua of. State Fgrests—to 
be made out of the best and most usefully situated wooded and, 
grass lands—was not^even then recognized, and the occupation 
of the waste by capitalists and settlers was alone discussed. 
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The first ideas on the subject were developed in a Minute on 
the Waste Lands, sent home in i86i:— 

It was pointed out that the waste in its present state was only 
•iji burden to the Government, and it was recommended that it 
should be sold outright without any conditions as to its being 
utilized or cultivated in a certain time, and that the liability to Land 
Revenue should be discounted by allowing the purchaser to redeem 
it by certain payments. 

Subsequent developments have left no doubt that this policy was 
based on erroneous but very natural assumptions. Had it been 
extensively acted on the result would have'Oeet disastrous. The 
loss to the State would have been very great, both owing to the rise 
in the value of land, which was entirely overlooked, and to the heavy 
sacrifice of future Land Revenue. The rules would also directly 
encourage the t.aking up of land by mere speculators, who had no 
intention of using it, but desired simply to hold it till it rose in 
value, so that they could re-sell it in blocks at a profit. It was 
fortunate that the slate of affairs did not invite capitalists, and 
that the area parted with under the first rules was not, on the whole, 
large. 

The policy changed. Modem Buies. — Since the first 
rules (promulgated for the various Provinces sn 1865) the policy 
has entirely changed. The great rise in the value of land, and 
the consequent demand for it, has led to a better system, which 
prevents the speculative purchase of lands by persons not 
intending to make use of them; and prevents the loss of 
Revenue in the future. The main features of the Rules at 
present in force are:— 

i. That lands covered with trees, or otherwise useful for State 
Forest purposes, are not disposed of. Of course there are 
many areas densely wooded where, nevertheless, the estab¬ 
lishment of cultivation, tea-planting, &c., is desirable; but 
lands are first inspected and their Forest capabilities judged of 
before giving them up under the ‘ Waste Land Rules.’ 

V. The land is only leased for a term of years (under a moderate 
scale of payments), which allows ample time to develop the 
cultivation. 

3. The areas given are all surveyed and mapped, and’necessary 

rights of the State in roads and sidings, in rivers, fishenes, 
mines, quarries, &c., are reserved. 

4. The .lease-right can be ultimately converted into ownership- 
„ right on prescribed terms, when the lease-holder has shown 

that he has really put the land to the intended use—by 
bringing a specified proportion of it ..ander cultivation in a 
certain time. 
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5. The land remains liable, like any other proprietary-estate, to 
a Settlement of the Land Revenue under the ordinary law. At 
first, however, favourable terms are allowed to facilitate the 
establishm^t of cultivation. • 

For all details, the Rules of each Province must be consulted :f 
but it may be here furftier observed that some of the rules draw 
a distinction between— 

(a) Large areas suitable for capitalists intending to undertake 
tea-planting, coffee, cinchona or other staples on the large 
scale, where capital will have to be largely expended, and 
so special terms are desirable. 

(i) Small areas (from to to 200 acres as the extreme limit) 
suitable for the ordinary agricultural occupation of 
villagers, and others in the same position. 

In some cases it wilt be found that the applicant for land will be 
dealt with direct (without competition) on his accepting the terms 
of the rules : in others, when a block is applied for, the lease of it 
is put up to auction : there is usually an ‘ upset price ’ or entrance 
fee, payable in certain instalments, to be deposited; also the 
expenses of survey and demarcation; and then only light annual 
payments (until the time comes-for the regular assessment of the 
Land Revenue). 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Introductory. 

We have now complcteil the first stage of our inquiry. 

In that stage il, has been our object to form a general 
conception of the Indian Land Revenue as ‘ an institution ’—if 
1 may be gllowed the phrase. For this purpose we have taken 
a rapid survey of the Indian Provinces and their Government, 
and more especially of the District organization; we have 
considered the origin of the Land Revenue, and its history up to 
the commencement of British rule: we ftave taken notice of 
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, certain questions commonly asked about the subject in' modern 
times; we have seen what lands pay revenue and wha? do not, 
and in so doing we have taken the opportunil|' of describing the 
rules under which*' the area of waste-land, still large in some of ' 
the provinces, has been" and is being, colonized and cultivated. 

Our second stage is to inquire how our modern Land 
Revenue is assessed, and how it is collected, anil how the 
general business connected with its management is conducted. 

But when we speJiJ' of assessment, we are reminded of the 
peculiarity of the conditions under which the Indian Land 
Revenue is levied. It is not a mere question of obtaining, by 
< survey, a detailed account of the area of each different kinil of 
soil, and of finding a suitable rate thereon—to be levied per 
acre, or other unit of measure. In many Indian provinces that 
is only one part of the work. In all casia:, the revenue is 
assessed with more or less refercjico to the lenui e of l.uid, to the 
sort of estate or holding which may be regarded as a unit 
paying a certain sum, and with reference to some definite 
person (or a body of persons) who is to be held responsible. 

Without going into details which would at present Iw 
unintelligible, it may be usefully stated in general terms, that 
land is held in, one of these ways: — 

(1) In various forms of landlord-tenure ; the estates varying in size 

from half a district to a few acres, but generally being of at 
least considerable extent: in these there is one person (oral 
most a few joint owners) distinctly vested with a proprietary or 
landlord character ; and the system accordingly lays one sum 
of revenue on the whole estate, and makes the landlord (or 
the co-sharers together) liable for it *. 

(2) In smaller estates, really of the same character as the first, but 

with certain features which render it convenient to distinguish 
them,—these beingin general, 7 '/A’ag^e estates wherethe village 
(or part of two or more villages togetfeer) is held by a co¬ 
sharing body or comm'unity; here the community is treated as 
joints and severally liable; the body regarded as a whole is, 
in fact, the (ideal) landlord. ' • 

(3) Ip single independent holdings; though aggregated locally in 

' In some estates of this class the law of primogeniture applies, and so , 
the estate remains undivided in the hands of the eldest heir ; in others the 
estate may be divided or again united under one head, by the effect of the 
ordinary law of inheritance. 
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villages, the group of holdings does not form one estate: thei 
cf.-cumstances of past history have either caused the dis¬ 
appearance of any landlord (person or class), or such an 
interest has*never existed; and the direct occupant is dealt 
with individually. ' 

It might be supposed that under these conditions, jt would 
still be a simple thing to determine the person who is to be 
liable for the revenue and to have the remaining profits of the 
estate, after the revenue has been paid; but here the complica¬ 
tions of Indian tenure begin to ai>peaf.'. Only in the third 
case above noted, it is a simple matter to determine that the 
■ occupant ’ is to pay the Land Revenue and to lake the 
remainder. Even in his case it may be that he has to settle' 
with some other party above or below him, who has a claim, 
which essentially is (whatever the form) a title to some part 
uf the profits of the land. And in other cases it usually 
happens (owing to causes which wc shall discuss in the sequel) 
that there is not only the middleman landlord or landlord body, 
but that this middleman is often in a position much more 
doubtful or complicated than that of an English landlord with 
tenants under him paying a contract rent. 

These considerations will not only point to the study of the 
Land tenures, as necessary in order to understand how the 
Land Revenue Settlements are made, but also remind us that 
Government has never been content merely to tax the land 
and leave the different parties interested in it to their own 
devices in order to get practical recognition of their several 
rights. 

Absenoe of all legal security for titles in old days.—F rom 
the very first, our administrators saw that, while securing the State 
Revenue, they must also secure private landed rights, if wealth and 
prosperity were ever to return to Ae agricultural population. 
Under native rule, there had been no such thing as legal security 
for titles to land ; especially not for interests that had been partially 
submerged or reduced to a secondary grade. There was nothing 
but the autocratic government of a conquering chief or Emperor, 
whose will was law,—will tinctured indeed by a respect for the texts 
of a semi-sacred, but not very definite, law, and largely influenced 
by the great regulator of Indian affairs— cySTOM. The ‘law and 
constitution ’ of India spoken of by some writers, had no existence 
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.except in a purely metaphorical sense. Even if it were otherwise 
the changes in landed property, the growth of one class Ijf rights 
and the extinction or diminution of others, could not be systematic 
or legalized, because such changes were not the consequence of 
law or State polic^, but of the gradual usurpation of Revenue 
farmers, of the rise and .fall of families, of forcilile seizure, or of 
compact, extorted by the necessities of self-preservation ; they were 
the result of those never-ceasing tribal and personal conquests 
and adventures that make the past history of India what it is an 
almost unbroken record of invasion, war, and intrigue. Hence the 
IJritish Government, while determining to limit and render moderate 
its own demands on land, tind to give up for ever the inordinate 
pretensions of the rhlers it superseded, found itself fiice to face with 
the task of giving legal security and definition to various degrees 
and kinds of right or interest in the land; from that of the great 
, landlord who received a ‘ title-deed of perpetual ownersliip ' ’ to the 
humbler ‘ subproprietor’ or ‘ tenure holder' or ‘occupancy tenant.’ 
This recognition and definition, it will be observed, was not only 
necessary to give a secure position to the person directly re¬ 
sponsible for the Revenue, it was et|ually necessary for the due 
apportionment of the remaining profit (after the itevenue was paid I 
arising from the land. 

Before then we can attend to the formal o|)eralions ol 
a Settlement, we hafl best gain some general idea of the Land 
Tenures. 

‘ This phrase is aclually used in M.adras, where each great landlord 01 
Zamindiir received from the Jiritish Government a title-deed officially called 
sanad i-milklyat-i-istimrarl —al’ersiaii phrase of which the English equiva¬ 
lent is that given in the text. 
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The Land Tenures. ■ 

Section I. The Village. 

Use of the term village.—At tlic outset of any inquiry into 
the way in which land is generally held in India, we arc struck 
by the fact that almost evcr}’where cultivation is aggregated 
into loe.al groups which we call ‘ villages.’ The term ‘ town- 
.shijj’has occasionally been made u.sc of; but general usage 
has established the term ‘village.’ It is needless to say that 
this word is used in a special sense dilTerent from that which it 
bears with reference to modern I’.nglish agricultural life 

Usual features of a village.- The ‘ village ’ is an aggregate 
of cultivated holdings with or without some waste area, 
belonging to, or attached to it: and usually it has a central 
bite for the dwelling-houses congregated together. In some 
cases, small homesteads and farm buildings arc found separately 
located on the holdings The village, moreover, often boasts 
a grove, or at least a single tree under which local assemblies 
will take place ; there is also some kind of public office where 
the village pahodri (jt. 2 7) keeps his books, and where he sits 
for the disposal of his business. 

' Though not aitogether dissimilar to -what it meant in mediaeval 
limes „ 

In the Ilimalcyan districts the n.irrovv extent of valley land or terraced 
hill sloiic suggests separate holdings with their own buildings; and so in 
Kanara and the West coast; in the latter country the people have no word 
for ‘ \illaga’ The oniy tdmi in use is sup])osed to be equivalent to ‘street’ j 
.—because the families would build their houses in a line, at the further end 
of wliieh, die menials and village artisans have their cottages. The whole 
group is merely the homestead of a single family whose members keep 
together. 
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* Whatever changes may be undergone the village as 
a local feature remains.—The village area^oncc established, 
it soon acquires j/i local name and becorhes a permanent 
feature in the map. Its constitution may change; it may 
be bought and sold ; it may begin as a village of one kind 
and gradually turn into another kind ; it may be absorbed in 
the estate of a great landlord, or remain as a small sejiarate 
property umler a body of joint-owners. If once owned by 
a family proud of «l?^hercdilary right, it may again return to 
be only an aggregate of sei)arate landholders. Hut under all 
such changes, the village itself remains; its fields are tilled 
and irrigated, the mone)'-lcndcr sits at his shop, the menials and 
artisans do their work, no matter who is managing the land or 
its rents and revenues, or how the landed rights change their 
character or pass from one hand to another. * 

Its value for administrative purposes.—The village as 
a unit may be of great iinjiortance for administrative purposes; 
and is hartlly ignored even in Jlengal where the Revenue 
administration deals not with villages, but wiili entire landlord 
estates. In places (such as those mentioned in a previous note) 
where villages do not naturally exist, the Government has 
always found it 'desirable to aggregate several holdings, hamlets 
or farms, into some kind of circle, for administrative purposes. 

What is the bond which aggregates the village land¬ 
holders.—If we next inquire what bond unites the landholders 
or cultivators in a village together, or determines their aggrega¬ 
tion into separate groujis, we shall easily perceive that there 
arc certain natural and social causes which from the first 
invited the formation of villages in general; and further, that 
the actual bond of union depends on certain jieculiarities of 
land custom—certain featunTs of tenure. 

Natural %,use6 of village aggregation.—In tlic first [dace 
it is to be remembered that originally, at any rate, throughout 
entire regions, villages must have been established in a country 
then covered with forest or jungle; and the labour of clearing 
this, as well as of maintaining an unceasing struggle against 
the re-growth of semi-tropical vegetation, required co-operation ; 
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and union would albo be necessary for defence against thei 
depredations of deer, pigs and other animals which arc 
dangerous not only to the cultivation but to human life. And 
any group of cultivators would have to be prepared to present 
a common front against neighbours with whom they were 
probably at feud. Often too defence would be needed against 
marauding chiefs or some regularly invading force on the 
march, to say nothing of the ruthless freebooters and Revenue- 
farmers of later days *. 

Cause of the groups being limited.—And then there arc 
other reasons, why not only should there be aggregation, but 
also why the groups should be limited in size. All popular' 
settlements in India—those which residled in permanent 
cultivaiion, and were not mere occupations of territory in 
a nomadic form^'-were first effected Ijy tribes, that is by groups 
w'idi a natural organization into clans, sejits and family groujis. 
These divisions naturally suggested a certain limit to the 
number of families that would wish to settle together in one 
spot. And when in later times new villages were established 
one by one, it was by individual leaders with associated 
followers, or by limitcil groups of grantees, settlers and colonists. 
Indeed in all cases where there was a natural organization of 
tribes, not only village grou])s but other territorial divisions 
also resulted. It was doubtless tribal divisions, and the limits 
of the authority of greater and lesser chiefs that gave the first 
idea of pargajias and districts. Indeed several interesting cases 
are on record in which a whole clan was established on one 
considerable area, each family having its ow-n share, without any 
village grouping at all. But in the course of time quarrels, 
rivalries and differences of habit would be sure to end in 
division into smaller groups. .■ 

* It is owing to this th-at villages were so often surrouniled with stout 
mild wallsjand defended liy gales, within which the cattle could be driven 
against an apjirchended raid. In Central India it was (juite commop for the 
luadman’,s residency to be called garht, i.e. fort or castle; and in the Kamil 
district (S. K. I’anjab) I find an account oi walled anil gated villages with 
the houses so built as to preiiare for street-fighting. In Oudh, in the later 
days of misrule, the readers of Sleeman's Journey may remember the 
author’s account of how the revenue was collect^ by a regular siege, and 
with the aid of field guns! . 
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• Nature of the bond uniting the groups internally. —So 
much for the natural and social causes of village aggregation; we 
have next lo inquire what is the bond which ifitcrnally unites, or 
holds together, the village groups when formed. 

Two /orms of village observable.—On taking a general 
survey of the villages in the dilTerenl Provinces, we are struck 
by the fact that there are two main forms of village constitution, 
which are practically quite distinct. In the one, the village 
contains a number, o^iiulivitlual cultivating holders (who usually 
work the land iheinselves with the aid of their families, but often 
employ tenants). 'I’liese holdings are separate units; the 
cultivators do not claim to be joint-holdc rs of a whole area, nor 
do their holdings represent, in any sense, shares of what is in 
itself a whole which belongs to them all. 'J'hey are, however, 
held together by their submission to a so«>ewhal powerful 
village headman’ and other village officers, and by u.se in 
common of the .services of a resident staff of village arti.sans 
and menials, who receive a fixed remuneration on an estab¬ 
lished scale, and sometimes have hereditary holdings of service- 
lands'’. 

' village headman and artisan staff.—The headman’s title is very 
various. In liomhay, lierar and Central India generally, he is the /CnVf/ 
;.or pdtil . In Ilengal i where this tyjre of village aKo is eonnnonly found) 
he is called mamial (but there are other tribal artd .local rrarnesj. In 
Madras the titles are still more numerous, maniyakdrun, ndlamkar, rciiiii, 
&c. These are quite distinct frorrr lire olheial rei>rcserttative Irearirnarr or 
lambarddr cA the IS’oitlr Indian village system. 

The staff varied with the locality .and the size and wealth of the village. 
In Western and Central India the iile<al staff w.as siijrpo.sed to corisi.st of 
twelve (the hdra Twelve halute village servants in Mar.athi—soinetiines 
contrasted with aluU, the oflicial heailnian, ku/karni, ISec.). The artisans 
usually included a carjrenter, potter, blackstriilh, cobbler, batber-.sitrgeon, 
washerman (sometimes also a riancing girl; even a ‘ witch tinder ’ may be 
locally discovered). ,Such servants are usttally hereditary and are iiaver 
paid by the job; they are given houses in the village, and [lerfoim all 
services for the residents (wh*) only provide, or jiay for, the materials 
employed). ■•Their labour is rewardeil try regular annual remuneration (of 
service land or an allowance in cash, giaiti, clothes, tobaeCo, paid at the 
harvest Only strangers getting something tntide or done, would pay for 
the job. This system is common to all villages, and was necessitated by 
the circumstances of their ]>«sition. No one coul8 venture'to set up 
a business on speculation in a village, unless it was a very large one. Nor* 
could the village people go for all their simple but indispensable requirements 
to a distant town: so they attracted the necessary staff by giving them homes 
and a regitlar remuneration. 
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Importance of the headman and village ofiScers. Official 
holding of land.—The headman and his aid, the writer or 
village accountant, have always a considerable importance, and 
were early taken, so to speak, into the State system, and were 
remunerated by the State (or turned' out if inefficient). In 
Madras and Bombay, for examj)lc, it will be found that the 
village patch have often petty magisterial powers, and can 
decide civil cases under certain rules. They were formerly also 
entrusted (practically) with the farm of tk. village revenue, and 
in such a jiosition had authority to disj)osc of the waste, and 
settle the annual revenue-payment with each landholder. In 
some districts we can still read how, in i)ast days, the headman 
stood up as the protector of the village, fortified his house and 
resisted the marauder or other enemy. Very often it would 
be the case thijt the headman was the person’ who had 
led the jiarty who first estahliiihed cultivation and founded the 
village; and he may have planted the village tree or grove, and 
have furnished the means for making the lank, and so forth. 
But though the headman owned the central site where his 
house stood (and the site accommodated his whole family and 
their dependants), he made no claim to be owner of the entire 
village. lie was quite content with his hereditary position, and 
above all with the holding of land (probably the best in the 
place) that was allotted to him as headman. This ex officio 
holding (accompanied as it was by nuinpan or various rights of 
precedence on ceremonial occasions, and other dignities) was 
dearly cherished. In early times it was allowed to be free of 
Revenue, and was called by the Muhammadan rulers, walan. 
It was hereditary in the pdtel’s family and shared among all his 
descendants, even though only one of them was performing the 
official duty of headman”. The was'e land that was left round 
the residences for general use, did not belong to the headman; 
anti the otilturable waste ailjoining the village belonged to the 

‘ Or tile direct detcenflant of such a person. 

- Tile watan dis.ippeared in later times in many vilhage.s and even in 
whole districts, but this w.as the result of revenue oppression. There can be 
little doulit that the institution was once univenal through the Dravidian 
countries. It is apparently alluded to in Mann. 
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,Rij£; the headman only took official charge of it and Ideated 
cultivators or gave it out to applicants. * 

Besides the headman and the accountant cjr writer, there was 
also a village watchman and messenger, and perhaps a guardian 
of the l)oundarics. Th 5 accountant and the other officers also 
had their (smaller) waian lands. 

Prevalence of the first form of village.—This form of 
village is universal in Madras, Bombay, Berar, and Central 

India: it was the ord inal form in the (’entral Provinces until 

• ‘ 

a certain artificiaf proprietary right was created ; it was also the 
characteristic form in the greater part of Bengal, although tliere, 
the importance of villages hail been thrown into the shade, and 
the influence of the village officers much broken down, by the 
growth of the Zamfndars. 

The second form of village.—The second form of village 
may be briefly described as similar in many ies])ccts to the first, 
but with one essential feature su])eradded, and others modified 
in consequence. The imjtortant feature is that there is an 
individual, or a family (or a group of ancestrally connected 
familie.s) which has the claim to be superior to other cultivating 
landholders, and in fact to be the owner or landlord of the 
entire area within the ring fence of the village boundary, as 
already existing, or as established by their own foundation'. 

The proprietary body may now consist of twenty or fifty or 
more co-sharers, usually of common descent: the founder may 
be perfectly well known ; or in the case of older foundations, the 
original ancestor may be rather a shadowy being, and the 
existing body can trace descent more definitely from a few 
persons more or less reasonably supposed to be—say—-great- 
great-grandsons of the patriarch , 

• 

• I take the case of a single village forming the estate, because it is very 
common anJ^is sim[)lcr to untlerst.ind. A« a matter of fact there may be 
two* distinct groujis, each holding (in the same way) a pai* or larf of 
a village ; or it may be that the family h.as not obtained its lands all in one 
village, but some in one village and some in another; for which reason the 
actual estate is spoken of in lievenue language as the — because it 

docs not always coincide with the mauza though it very often does, and quite* 
usually so in the Panjab, for example. 

“ The descent may be real or have got so mixed as to be largely a fiction, 
but the fiction itself is important as showing the spirit and rationale of the 
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The menials and artisans who reside in the village hold theii* 
house-sites from the proprietors, pa3'ing them small dues, 
perhaps in cash, dr in kind, and sometimes supplying a load 
or two of manure annually: if these persons leave the village, it 

will be a matter of local custom whether they can sell the 
cottage or remove the roof tree and timbers, or not. The 
uncultivated portion of the village is no longer ‘Government 
waste ’ to he .applied for when wanted and allotted by the 
village or Revenue Oflicers; it is the indpiildi or common 
liroperly of the body, who graze their cattle on it; and if there 
are profits from wild fruits, thatching grass and the like, they 
share these among themselves'. When this waste, or part of it,’ 
is wanted to extend the cultivation, it is regularly jiartitioncd. 

The management. Ahaenee of a headman.—The manage¬ 
ment of the co-<sharing body and its concerns was originally 
clTected by a pamhdyat or council of the heads of households. 
I’herc is jirofierly speaking no one headman : the families were 
too jealous of their equal standing to permit any one man to 
establish am’thing resembling the central authority, dignity and 
|)rivilcge, of a Central Indian pahi. But for Revenue and 
administrative purposes a headman of some kind becomes 
indis))cnsable; and the head of the eldest or chief branch (or 
some other leading or capable man) is selected (subject to the 
tipproval of the Government oflicials) to act as representative 
of the body. Usually where the village is divided into sections, 
there is a representative of each section. In modern times 
such a person is called lambarddr (p. 26). 

As a matter of fact it depends on a variety of circumstances 
whether this official has much, or any, influence or power. Some- 
ti^ues he really has to u'.idertake a considerable personal re¬ 
sponsibility for the .revenue of his village: sometimes the sharers 
pay their own revenue share directly to the treasury, and the 

•• 

canstitutioi\. When a body need.s sircnjjthening, or it may be owiifg to 
various accidents and circumstances, connexions on the side of the >vives of 
the co sharers olitain laud and admission into the circle; or purchasers or 
mortgagee's do the same; and as time goes on, their really different origin 
» is ignored and forgotten. 

* It may be that the older tenants have a customary right to graze their 
cattle on this waste so long as it is not cultivateu; all these details vary 
according to the local custom and the position and origin of the fenants. 
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•lambarddr really has very little to do. And what with the 
progress of division of lands and other circumstances, <thc fian- 
chdyals have almost everywhere disappeared, i>r at least arc only 
assembled on soiwe special occasions; their .’'cgular meeting to 
audit accounts and so tenth, is very much a thing of the jiast 

This form of village,*no less than the other, has the cowiikhi 
services of a staff of artisans, watchmen and the like: for the 
causes which necessitate such an arrtitigeinent are the same in 
both cases. 

Landlord villag^ may or may not contain a subordinate 
tenant body. Sometimes the co-sharers themselves culti¬ 
vate the estate. Causes of the existence of tenant bodies 
under the village proprietors. —'I'ho co-sliaring body may 
cultivate the land itself—that is, may work the fields directly, 
with no other aid than that of their families or of labourers or 
menials who have no position as tenants of- any class. 'I'his 
will depend on circumstances, for instance on caste, and whether 
the proprietary body established the village on abandoned 01 
virgin soil, or whether they grew up over an exisiing older body i 
of cultivators, and allowed them to remain as Iheir teiianls. In 
many cases this latter condition obtains ; and also if the lamllord 
families are of a non-agricultural caste, then as their caste rules 
may prevent their touching a plough, they will always employ 
tenants—whether an older cultivating boily or a new sei 
called in and located by themselves. In the Norih-Wesi 
Provinces, speaking generally, it is more common to lind the 
proprietary communities consisting of non-agricultural castes: 
they are families of either comiuering or ruling races, or of tlie 
official and revenue-fanning and cajiitalist classes, who have 
grown up over the older villages, .so that there is generally ;i tenant 
body which represents the old landhcfliling group. . 

' 1 have hecn asked whetfter a member of tlie coinmuiiit)' could be 
expelled. At present there is of course no power lo dejmve a man of his 
proprietary share*; nor do 1 think it likely that theic e-ve-r wa-*; hut if 
a person offended against caste or social rules in such a wajfas lo rendci 
him obnoxious lo the whole body, and he was iu>t strfiiig enough to Itjrin 
a party in his favour \as he mo^ likely wouhl dothcti the panikaynt coul<l 
put him out of society &o far as to refuse to smoke with him or let the water-* 
carrier supply his houseiiold ‘huqapnni band). If it were a bail case, the 
man might find his pos..ion so uncomfortable that he would throw up liis 
holding (or sell or transfer it) and go elsewhere. 
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In the Panjdb, especially on the frontier, we have the case 
of villages founded by immigration or conquest of active, 
energetic tribes, v/here there were often no pre-existing culti¬ 
vators. But even here tenants were often a necessity, because 
in bringing virgin soil into cultivation, every hand is valuable. 
In such villages we find tenants occupying a somewhat secondary, 
but still privileged, position in the village; they consist of the 
camp followers and dependants who always come in crowds 
with an adventuring or conquering clan of tribe. The descen¬ 
dants of such associates will now be found to claim tenant-rights 
on the ground that they helped in the ‘ founding ’; or at least 
that they were located and given land at an early stage in 
the village history. In many of the frontier district villages also, 
the landowners despise the plough (calling themselves sdhu= 

■ the gentry ’) and always give their land to tenants. In some 
cases we hear of fighting tenants employed to cultivate (and 
defend) outlying lands (in Peshawar and Hazara). On the other 
hand, in the Centra! Panjab among thecommunities (and so 
with many other agricnllural castes), the co-sharers very commonly 
work the whole land themselves, wdth no other aid than that of 
their wives and families ; the village menials giving their services 
at harvest-time. In many agriculturist villages tenants have 
also been introduced ; but this is often traceable to the times 
when it was necessary to invoke all the assistance that was to be 
had, in order to meet the burden of Sikh Revenue assessments. 

I have said nothing about the extent of shares, or about the 
principle on which the proceeds of land cultivated in common 
are distributed; that will follow immediately; it was my object 
first to contrast /he /tvo kn/ds of village in /heir broad dis/inefive 
fea/urcs. '' 

Designation adopted for each kind of village.—It is desir¬ 
able to find some brief designation by which to refer to the 
two kinds of village, and I have indicated the one in which the 
landholdings are separate units, and there is no sharing of a whole 
estate, by the term Raiyatwari village *. 

‘ The imlividual cultivator, whether independent as in Western and 
Southern India or holding under a landlord as in Bengal, is .generally 
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* The other form may be provisionally called the Landlorb- 
or JoiNT-viLLAGK, bccause there is always an individiAl owner 
—or more frequently a co-sharing body—hslding the landlord 
right over the whole 

Internal conetitutiofi of the village.—We must now proceed 
to say something of the internal constitution of the village and of 
the origins to which we may, in some cases at any rate, be able 
to trace them. 

Of the first c\i.^^\ra{yahvdrf) there is nothing more to be 
said in regard to'the constitution. The several holders of land 
are distinct in interest, and the only bonds which unite them are 
the common locality, the common services of a group of artisans 
and menials, and a common subjection to the/iJ/eZ; these have 
been already sufficiently noticed. 

• 

Idea of right to the land in the case of the individual 
holdings in the village.—It may further be remarked, that the 
peasant’s right to his separate holding is recognized in terms which 
imply a somewhat inferior claim. The reason of this will appear o 
further on. Here, 1 can only say that although in the beginning 
of this century the idea of private rights in land had often become 
feeble, this was not necessarily the result of any decay in the 
village constitution; but only of agrarian ojrpression and over¬ 
taxing in unsettled times. There is no doubt that the idea of 
a right in land; on the ground of first clearing and establishing 
tillage, has at all times been cherished in India; but when 

called raiyat (or ryot .as it is phonetically written'). This is accm.ately 
ra'iyat,ati Arabic word meaning ‘protected ’ or‘subject.’ The term sliouhl 
be remembered because it lias come to lie used (often in compound terms 
to designate those forms of Kevenue .Settlement and Revenue m.an.agemrni 
generally, in which the individual holding is dealt with, and not any kind of 
estate small or large, treated collectively. Tlius we speak of .a ' Kaiyatwaii 
Settlement ’ or a ‘ Raiyatw.aii I’lovince,’ nie.aning one wheie the most usual 
(hut of course not the only) form of tenure of land is that of the raiyat’.s 
separate holding. • 

‘ It is worth while noting, as showing how things may he looked at from 
different points of view, that wdiile in Romhay the va.st m.ajority of villages 
are raiyatw^l, there are in ccitain districts a few villages whose oiigin 
is t» some extent traceable, and which are unmistakably in the landlord 
form. So that the Bombay pcojdc have the spectacle of Ifith forms of 
village’before them : yet they c.dl the raiyatioarl village sanja joint or 
associated, and the lanillonl-villages bhaf^Hart o* shaivd; because in tlie 
former case the absence of all landlord-right over th" whole village,, 
enjoyed in shares, is remarked ; and the village is reganltd as associated 
or ‘ united ’ on a commen basis of equality and a common control of one 
pilUl. 
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all kinds of conquering rulers have claimed to be proprietors of* 
the soil and have for generations past employed Revenue contractors 
or local land-oflico-s, all of whom reduced the theory to the most 
rigid form of practice by habitually rack-rentiifg the landholders, 
by putting in this man and turning out that, from year to year, 
simply with ;i view to securing'- or enlarging the Revenue, it is 
hardly to lx wondered at that the idea of private right, in land 
should in some places grow weak, and the people be more anxious 
to be allowed always to relinquish land that they could not manage 
profitably, than to have a title which would also carry a certain 
fixed resjtonsibility. We shall hereafter see that in the raiyatwdri 
provinces this right of relinquishment (though, now seldom resorted 
to) is still a feature of the Land Revenue system. 

It is quite possible also, that a village anciently in the raiyatwdri 
form may jtass under the power of some superior, whose family 
divide it among themselves in .shares, and thus the village becomes 
a landlord village and may remain so for sevcnil generations. But 
if the family fall intt) poverty or their influence is lost, there may 
remain no more than a faint memory of the ‘shares,’ and the 
village will again become practically raiyatwdri. This chtingc has 
in all probability'actually happened in very many of the Dakhan 
villages’. In ])ans of Madras also, there arc villages in which 
there is no doubt that they were once owned by co-sharing families 
still known as mirdsddr, whose rights have long p.issod away. It is 
however quite impossible to hohl that all raiyatwdri villages were 
once owned in such shares, and that aii are merely a decayed form 
of something originally different. 

Constitution of joint or landlord villages. Three methods 
in which land is divided among the co-sharers.—As regards 
the itilcnial constitution of landlord- or joint-villages, there is 
mucli more scojte for difference; it w'ill be found, as a matter 
of fact, that the principle on which the co-sharers allot the land 
(or the profits and produce of the land in the case of an undivided 
holding) is not always the same. Speaking generally, there are 
ihrcc principles of sharing, one of which, at least, has several 
interesting varieties. 

.1. The Ancestral or family share system.—-The first is the 
principle of ancestral fractional shams ; that is to say, of each 
member of the co-sharing body taking the fraction of the whole 
which his' jfface in the family ‘tree,’ or genealogical table, 
points out. _ . 

2. Special Customary system oi sharing: (a) sharing in 
eg.aal lots made up artificially of various strips of land. 

f*' 

‘ See Z. S. B. /. vol. iii. p. 256. 
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•ib) Sharing by plonghs. (c) Or with reference to shares in 
water, (d) Or shares in wells. * 

In all these c%ses, the estate is still reg-'.rdcd as a whole, 
and there are shares in it; but the s/Mns an- ohiainal by 
r/irss{^’m£- /^e soils ant/ ri/ a s!//'/i!///r hum At ly /o/.r, 

which arc distributed among- the fumHies owning the village. 
Or ihe number of plougbs possessed by the body of colonists 
or tribal-settlers furnishes a basis for allotment; or there are 
water-shares —because the land is abundant, but the valuable 
thing is the water of a hill strc.am, and this being limited, 
must be utilized according to a particular rule. Or again 
a number of wells arc sunk, and allotment deiicnds on the 
amount contributed by each family to the well (p. lo). 

3. System of Dk Facto Hoi.niNcs.—The third princiiile is 
where there is no sjiccificrule of sharing; noihi.ig but a dt facie 
holding is recognized. Each household has cultivated according 
to its ability; at any rate, what it now holds is the measure ol 
its interest. This may be an always existing custom, or ntay be ' 
due to the loss of a system of shares that once existed. 

It will here probably be asked, how do these people come to 
be co-sharers on such different plans ? The answer is that all 
joint or landlortl villages—whatever theory of their origin may 
be true—must necessarily have been formed in om- of three 
ways:—(i) They arc bodies who have succeeded jointly 
(according to the law and custom of inheritance) to a village 
at first held by some one man-the common ancestor; or 
(2) they are bodies made up of a certain numl)cr of families 
belonging either to an immigrating or conquering clan whirh 
has settled and allotted the area on its own customary methods ; 
or (3) they may be a merely co-oiicrative colonizing group, 
formed under circumstances which led them*to establish cultiva¬ 
tion on th ’5 joint-stock principle. In the first case it is natural 
that the law of inheritance should direct the shares; in the 
others, some tribal custom, or some particular sentiment about 
equality, or some peculiarity in the soil and climate, will naturally, 
suggest a special method of allotment. 

How a single landlord right grows up.—The growth of 
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a village community from a single ancestor or founder may best be 
illustrateJi by taking the simplest possible case of an imaginary 
village, and tracing for it a course of development such as very 
man)’ villages have actually and literally passed through. It is 
immaterial whether we take the case of an old-establishe4 village 
of (probably non-Aryan) landholders, over whom some sujrerior 
family gained the lordship, or whether wc suppose a grantee 
or an adventurer founding a new village, and locating as culti¬ 
vators, a body of his own de])endants, tenants, &c. But I will 
take the former case. The first stage is that some relative— 
]iossibly a distant cousin of the Raja’s—or some other person 
who has to he rewarded, gets a grant of the village. In the 
lirst instance, the grant is not intended to deprive any existing 
landholder or diminish his right; it merely makes over to the 
new landlord the- State-share- of the jiroducc, and other State 
rights in the village. But the g’-antee is gradually able to bring 
die whole of the adjacent waste under cultivation as his own. 
This fact alone may put him in possession of an area exceeding 
that of the old cultivating body. But even the older lands 
gradually fall into his hands; he will proceed to buy up one 
fiehl, oust the in.solvcnt holder of another, and so on, till he has 
got such a strong hold that he regards himself as owner of the 
whole place. In time his descendants forget that the cultivators 
had any rights independent of the lord, and they succeed in 
making tlieni forget it too. Here then is a village (at first) 
under a sole landlord ; and the Revenue books call this the 
ZAMiND.iKi' KuAlis tenure. 'I'he example wc have selected 
is of the landloril originating in a grant. When we come 
to speak of origins, we shall see some other ways in which 
a village may fall under ihe power of a single landlord, both 
anciently and in comparatively recent dimes. 

And then the right of a joint body of eo-eharinfe descen¬ 
dants.—Let us now suppose that fifty or sixty years have passed 
aw'ay, and that there has been a period of tolerable quiet, in 
which wars, plundering incursions, or lamine, have not disturbed 
the landlord and his family. The original founder or grantee is 
long dead, and his sons, grandsons (and possibly some con- 
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jiexions admitted by gift or favour) have succeeded him by 
inheritance. • 

Estate manage^ in common.—Wliethcr IlVidus or Muham¬ 
madans (and being of a sujicrior caste tliey arc probably one 
or the other) they will have succeeded to the village-property 
jointly. They arc all jealous of equal right and dignity as 
descendants in common of the same head ; and for a long lime 
they will not divide the estate : they apjioint one of their number 
as the manager (or jl^ssibly employ a {laid agent), and at first 
there is probably ' 5 . panchayal or committee of heads of houses, 
to control the common affairs. Each fainil} will have a certain 
area of land as its own special holding (s!r in Laml Revenue 
language) for which it pays nothing’. The rents (of the area 
held by tenants) are collected, and these, together with any 
profits of waste-products and ‘ manorial ’ dues, will be devoted 
to [raying the Land Revenue: if more than enough for the 
purpose, the sur[rlus will be divided according to fiunily shares : 
if insufficient, the necessary balance will be distributed accordingly, 
in the same fractional shares, among the members. 

(There are other cases in which a body of co-operative colonists 
(not being a family descended from one ancestor; may cultivate in 
common or on the joint-stock princi])le, but the,se we are not now 
considering.] 

All undivided community of co-sharers like this, may long 
continue, either from a jealous sense of etjualiiy and a desire 

’ Moaning of sir land.— If one of the sharers 1m)Ii1.s land besides his sir, 
it will be as tenant of the body, and paying lenl to it. This opportunity 
should be taken to explain that.o';- land is an imiiortaiit matter in tlie Morth- 
West Provinces, Oudh, and the Central Province-,. It exist-, in all the 
numerous cases where the landlord body is distinct Ironi, or s«|iervemenl on, 
a body of tenant cultivators tor cultivators who have becoine tenani.s). lurch 
co-sharer has a certain home-farm for his own i-jiiecial htrrelit. In the I'anj.-ih 
we hear much less about sir because there the villages arc so much oftener 
held by families, or tribal groupsa who themselves arc the direct hohlcrs of 
all the villagejand or the greater part ol it; so there is no di.siinction. In 
the provinces first named, certain jrrivileges attach to the sir. and accordingly 
the Land Revenue Acts and Tenant Acts define what is legally r/^and what 
is not. (t*) When an occupancy tenant-right is allowed, it docs not extend to 
the rfr lands. (2) When land is assessed, sir land is aflorWrd a certai» reduced 
rate (now ten to fifteen per cent,ilxrlow a full aclurd reiiUal value. (3) If a 
man loses his proprietary right tundcr certain ciicuinstanccs defined in the- 
laws) he retains possessio” of his sir land as an occupancy tenant, with a 
certain privilege as to reduced rental. 
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that no one should, by becoming separate, get a start and per¬ 
haps buy up the other shares and so become the principal land- 
owner; or there may be local circumslaijices making joint 
I'ultivation more convenient; or perhaps the greater part of the 
land (excepting the home-farms) is in the hands of resident 
tenants, and there is no object in dividing. Whatever the motive 
or cause for the continuing union, the joint-holding itself results 
sinijily from the customary princijtle of the succession of all the 
heirs together, which is in itself an archaic survival. 

These undivided bodies of village landlords constitute the 
chief form of the tenure called in the books Zami'ndari 
MusuTARKA— tlic Undivided landlord-village community. 

The families separate more or loss completely.— But 
the time comes when jealousies or quarrels arise, or there is 
some other motive, and a separation is agreed to. At this point 
we must make a little diagram, to show the several degrees of 
direct ntale ’ descent from the original landlord, founder or 
grantee. By the use of different kinds of type and by numbers, 
the grades of descent are made clear to the eye: the members 
suj)posed to be still surviving are enclosed in squares. 


Founder 



The family with its surviving members, agree to partition. 
Let us note that it is very probable that, at first, only the four 

‘ Fem.Ale5 .are not usually allowed to succeed, or only in default of male 
heirs : sometimes daughters get a share till marriage. Widows of a souless 
sharer hold for life only. 
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ions (A, &c.) will separate—constituting the paltt or main shares 
each called by a local name—very likely that of the Original 
owner; and inside^the separate patlis desfendants will still 
remain joint. But let us now suppose that the i>artition is general. 
The principle of divisioh of the land (and the payments with 
which it IS burdened) will be the ancestral one, i. e. according to 
the fractional share indicated by the tree or diagram. 

The shares of A, &c. are J each, a, b, e, d, will take each J of 
J = e, will take thS whole of hi.s father’s fourth, i.e. the entire 
patti. t, the succeiafirs of g, and h, will each take of the patti, i. e. 

of the whole. And so -coining to the last degree i, 2, will 
have each J of J of ^ of the putt! A : and so on throughout. Very 
likely as 5, 6, 7, 8, are .smaller shares, they will agree to continue 
holding their lot in common or jointly. 

Nomenclature of shares and subshares.—The main shares 
(A,&c.) are pa///; the second grade (a, b, &c.) nrc,//ja/' or /did the 
third (a. &c.) are irri. Below that the holding is /thd/d. An)’ 
person on the family ‘ tree ’ (i. e. not being a tenant or a casual 
owner of a plot’’) is called (generally) a khd/cddr~x hokler of 
a khd/d or part of a khd/d. 

In order to express the fractional shares, since in the early 
arithmetic no system of ‘vulgar fractions’ (expre.ssed by a 
numerator and denominator) was known, it was usual to refer to 
the whole as ‘one rupee’, and the fractional shtires are so many 
‘anas’ and ‘pics’ {pdi); or the land me.usure was used, and the 
whole was one 6 /p/id and the parts were so many Itswa, hisrvdns/, tkc. 

(P- i-)- 

But as the ordinary divisions of money and land measure would 
not go very far in a division where the shareholders arc numerous 
and remote in descent from the common ancestor, for the purpose 
of tenure shares, a variety of further subdivisions are to be found, 
e.g. the ‘rupee’ is not only divided into 16 anas and the ana into 
12 pdi, but the pdi is divided into 20 kirdn/, &c. And so th<? 
biswdhsi is made into a number of rch, phen, &c., till we get tiny 
fractions representing each a few square yards. * 

* Sometimes there is a still earlier or larger division above the patti, and 
called tarf. .This may tie due to two leaders having originally founded the 
village, or some other remote cause of primary division. 

“ There are some varieties of local nomenclature, and sometimes the 
meaning of the terms is inverted : the tMk, e. g., m^ be the larger division 
above the patti. ^ * • 

’ In some villages, there are individuals, not belonging to the existing 
proprietary families, so far privileged as to be regarded as holding their 
lands in ownership, but n 1 with the status of a shareholder in the whole 
Slate (p. 131). 
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In the ancestral share villages the Bevenue burden follows 
the share irrespective of the relative value of the land.—It 
is important to remember that under this principle of division 
each co-sharer pays a portion of the Revenue burden exactly 
corresponding with his fractional share of the estate. To say, 
therefore, that a man pays i^-anas revenue (one-fourth of the whole 
assessed sum)means also that he owns a. 4-ana share (or one-fourth 
of the estate). It may be that one fourth-share is better or more 
productive than another; but still all pay’ alike as long as the 
system is maintained. 

In managing a village so divided, there is only occasional need 
for any common council or united action. Each divided co-sharer 
takes his own rents, ancl pays his own Land Revenue, according to 
the proper fraction : he pays through the lantbarddr of his patU 
or section ; but it is now the practice to get permission to pay 
it to the T.'ihsil treasury direct. His only concern is then with 
any common expenditure {matha, p. 28 note), as well as with any 
questions about the building-sites, grazing ground, &c., which are 
still joint. 

Pattiddri.—A village wholly divided in this way on the ancestral 
principle, and so that the revenue liability as it appears in the 
bachh or list of the distribution is a fraction corresponding to the 
land-fraction, is said to be on the Pattidari Tenure. 

‘ Imperfect ’ Pattiddrf.—But very often the division affects 
only part of the land; not only the waste, but a portion of the old 
cultivated area also, is retained undivided, frequently because 
it is all held by occupancy-tenants and there is no object in 
dividing it (the rents arc devoted en masse to paying the village 
Revenue, which may indeed, in some cases, be entirely covered 
by them). This is called ‘ imperfect ’ pattidari tenure. 

Ancestral shares rarely remain unaltered.—It is also com¬ 
paratively rare to find that the present holdings correctly 
correspond to the fractional shares; sometimes they do so 
roughly; in other cases the land shares have altered, but 
all other profits are still shared on the correct fractions; and 
so the principle isvacKiered to by the villagers. 

Sometimes, out of family pride, they will have this scheme re¬ 
corded at Settlement as customarily bindii^g, though neither the 
holdings nor the actual payments correspond to the Suctions; but 
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ihey have a sort of hope that they may one day return to a’correct 
distribution. In some cases, at Settlement, villages actually con¬ 
sented to return to the ancestral shares - making a new start, 
cither by a re-allotibent, or by making up to those who had less 
land, by a grant out of the culiurable common waste 
• 

It is perhaps unnecessary to explain that shares arc especially 
liable to get altered in places where the circumstances of climate 
and soil make such a difference between the holdings, that they 
become really unfair when each has the same fnictitinal share of 
a heavy Land Revenue to p.ay. One sharer then fails to meet his 
liability and hands qver part of his share to a solvent neighbour ; 
sales, mortgages arfd the like, have their part in the change. liut the 
chief cause of all is the long prevalence of rack-renting at the hands 
of Governors and land officials. Here, rather than lose the land, 
the family have to meet the Revenue demand as they best can, 
and every one pays and also cultivates according to his means. It 
may have been also necessary to call in outsiders to help ; and 
these may have been secured by .admission as co-sharers, or by 
altering the holdings to suit their convenience. , 

In the Panjab, and I daresay t’lsewhere, a vt-ry large number 
of villages have, owing to such causes, /os/ a// remembrance of 
ances/ra/ shares, and now hold simjily by the accident of 
possession, and pay in proportion to the holding; they ac¬ 
cordingly fall into another class of village constitution: in 
Revenue language the village has changed from being pa//!ddr{ 
to being bhdidehdrd (p. 87 note). 

Villages held in severalty still retain many features of 
a close community.—Before leaving the pat/iddri village 1 may 
remark that though the shares may have been allotted, and the 
land wholly (or partly) divided, the body of co-sharers is still 
treated as one ; the whole estate is assessed to one sum of Land 
Revenue ; the members are together jointly and severally liablti 
for it. They often have some common lands and common 
interests that hold them together; antf many ^features of a self- 
contained community are prtiserved. 

Sometimes the Division was made from the first.—It should 
be added, also, that though in the illustration I have sefecled the 
division was preceded by a j^eriod of joint hblding, that is by no 
means always the case with pat/iddri villages. Some of them 

• For an example see Z. S. B. I. vol. ii. p. 673. 
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have been divided for generations past, and may have begun 
with some kind qf division on family shares, from the very first 
founding. This, notably, is the case with villfiges officially called 
pattidari in the districts on the north-west frontiers of the 
Panj.'ib. 

And sometimes in a complex form. -It is also worth while 
noting that when a separation takes place, it is not always so 
simple a matter as my illustration supposes. For a body of co¬ 
sharing descendants may own much more'than one village; or 
they may have begun with one and expanded or extended into 
several. When they divide, in order to secure the shares being 
equal in value or advantage, as far as possible, they will ignore the 
village or vimiza limits, and make the pattls and shares up of 
various strips and plots scattered .about through several villages, 
one at a considerable distance from the other. The survey at 
Settlement marks these sections in each village; and tables are 
drawn up collecting the plots forming c.ach estate, together; and 
the assessment is tlien on the vmhdl or aggreg.ate of plots held 
under one family title, but otherwise exactly the same as if all the 
shares had been locally in one village. A common term for this 
scattered allotment \%khethat ; and where the division is by means 
of compact shares, it is p>attlbat. 

Villages shared on other principles.—I must now pass on 
to consider villages still held by more or less closely constituted 
communities (who regard themselves as collectively landlord of 
the entire area) and yet either (2) share on some other principle 
than that of ancestral shares; or (3) hold by mere possession or 
d( facto holdings (see p. 76). 

True Bhdiaehdril or holding by artificial equal lots.—The 
most interesting form of (2) the sharing on a non-ancestral 
principle, is that which was originally called Buaiachara or 
‘ custom ’ (achdrd) ‘ of the brothers ’ {i/idi). Here the whole 
ai-ea available was studied and was classified by the panchayai 
into good and bad, better, best, ,&c.; and then a suitable 
number of lots were made, each consisting of specimen strips 
of each kind of soil, scattered over the whole area. Each lot 
so made up woul^j bn called the hhdiii'ddi-higha, or tauzi-Mgha — 
an artificial land unit, which had fio relation to the ordinary 
or standard measure; then, according to the requirement of 
numbers in the families, a certain number of such units would be 
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hiade over* to each section and subsection—who would form 
the iarf, patii, thSk, &c., as before. , * 

Sometimes olhet plans were adopted; for I’listance, it might 
suffice to let the unit of had land he much larger than the 
unit of tlie best; so that when a distribution of burdens was 
made, the same rate w'ould lx; a])plicd to a larger (real) area of 
poor land, and to a smaller area of the best. Whatever was 
done it was alwa3'S ^with the desire of equalit)’—adjusting the 
share to the burderv to be borne. 

Custom of bhejbar&r. —And this desire was further evidenced 
by the frequency with which, in certain parts of the North-\\'est 
Provinces and elsewhere, a system known as /V/iyA/tvfr was adopted 
This consisted in a periodical valuation of the dinferent holdings in 
statu quo, and determining on a new distribution of the Revenue 
burdens (with and without some exchanges in the land-holdings them¬ 
selves), to suit the condition and present value of each shareliolder's 
lot. 

By ploughs and other methods.— V'ery often, a simple 
plan of division was to assume, roughly, a certain area to 
represent what a plough with a pair of oxen could till, and then 
to count up the number of idoughs possessed by the body, and 
assign (by lots drawn or otherwise) an extent of ‘ plough 
units ’ corresponding to the number of ploughs owned. 'I'his 
would often hapjten where the village was formed by an 
associated or co-operative body. 

Sometimes cultivation would be established by sitiking 
a number of wells, each of which would command a certain 
area—an area usuall}' much in excess of what the well could 
actually continually keep moist, but including all fields that could, 
under any circumstances, get a certain amount of water from tl»[; 
well; then the shares would be reckoned according to the ‘ wells ’ 
without any reference to the area of land actually in possession. 
Or the ‘ tvell, ’ i. e. the entire area watered by it, might form 
a lot to be subdivided. 

Priaoiple of de facto holdings.—(3) In some vfllages, the 

* By drawing lots for them, (g by some other dcvic?. • 

’ As a matter of fact, 1 believe, this system originated in days of heavy • 
Revenue assessment, when such an eejualization of the burden was inevitable 
in almost any form of jo.nt village, whether originally bhdidchard or patti- 
tldri ; bm it was characteristic of the former. 
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body may have come to regard itself as united landlord, and 
yet no system of sftaring is traceable. This may be a constitu¬ 
tion originally adopted because land was fafrly equal in value 
and abundant, and so each family took what it wanted or had 
means to cultivate. Kdsht-hasb-maqdtir (cultivation according 
to ability) is the jjhrase then used to describe the system: or 
a man .says his holding is his dad-illdhi (the Divine gift), 
meaning that he cannot account for the extent of his holding or 
its origin. In these cases it is always doubtful whether we 
have a really joint-village, or only a raiyatwdn form, which is 
now treated as joint under the general Revenue system ’. 

May be occasioned by loss of an earlier share system.— 
Often too, such a constitution has gradually come about through 
the loss of an earlier system of definite shares. I have already 
noticed how seldom accurate ancestral shares are maintained: 
the same causes carried further, may result in a total (or nearly 
total) loss of all memory of original shares— de facto possession 
is alone recognized. But sometimes there is positive proof 
of this loss in the fact that the feeling of joint ownership in 
the whole ma}' remain, and that some profits, and even the 
waste land, may be divided on the old principle (see pp. 82-3). 

Imperfect Bhdidohdrd.—If, in any of these non-ancestrally 
shared or de facto holding villages, a portion of the land is held 
undivided, we have the ‘ imperfect ’ form (as ado})ted in the 
text books) just as we had in the pattiddri (p 82). 

In these oases the share of the Revenue always propor¬ 
tioned to the bolding.—It will be observed that, unlike the 
case of pattiddri villages, the Revenue burden is here always paid 
inpiroportion to the share or to the de facto holding. 

'Summary of these ribn-anoestral forms.—To summarize 

* Two prominent examples of this may be noted. The villages of Ajmer 
and those of the K.angra (hill) district in the Panjab are returned as hhiia- 
ehdni ; both being simply treated as joint-villages at .Settlement. In Ajmer, 
really, the villages were pure raiyatwdrt, as in Central India. In the Kangra 
hills no villages at all existed, but separate farms were aggregated together 
and an area of waste'made over to them. , 

In these cases the joint responsibility is never enforced, and the gift of the 
waste and the example of neighbouring villages led the people to acquiesce. 
Such a plan was tried, but had to be given up, in ,.arts of the CentrU Pro¬ 
vinces ; but local conditions were there quite different. 
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these villages which are held otherwise than on ancesiral shares, 
we have— , * 

1. Villages shdred on the true bhdiackdrd principle of 

equalized artificial lots or holdings. 

2. Villages shared by ploughs, well-shares (or by any other 

method), but the allotments are still regarded as shares 
of a jointly owned whole. 

3. Villages once j^attiddri, but owing to the changes and 

chances of 'dme and the effect of heavy Revenue burdens, 
the old share system was upset, and the de facto holdings 
have become stcreot)-ped completely. 

To these we must now add;— 

4. Villages where only dc facto holdings, on no known prin¬ 

ciple of sharing, have all along been recognized, but still 
the villagers have come to regard themselves as a joint 
body h 

Summary of the whole group of landlord villages. —And 
then finally, to summarize the entire group of joint {or landlord) 
villages under all forms of constitution, vve have— 

Revenue burden/i. Single landlord villages {Zaminddri- 
proportioned to Jdidlis.) 

fractional share in 2. Held by a joint body . undivided {Z. 
the estate (more mushtarha). 

or less nearly 3. Divided on ancestral shares {palliddrt). 
and in principle. \4. ‘ Imperfect ’ (part undivided, form of 3). 

5. Shared on other principles, or on no 

princijrle (of the four kinds above noted 
—all now officially generalized under 
the name bhdidchdrd.) * 

6. ‘ Im4)crfect ’ (part undivided, form of 5). 

‘ Official (generalized) use of the term bhfiiiohSrS.—It has unforta- 
nately become the custom in Statistical tables to lump ail thesft four cases 
under one beading— ' hhaiichard.' The loss of hisyarioal tenure-details, thus 
occasioned, it will require no i^ry vivid imagination ^o realize.» Probably 
the cause of this generalization was that from a revenue point of view, all • 
possessed one (important) feature in common. The revenue burden was 
always proportioned to tl ; holding, and not (as in ancestrally shared villages) 
to the fractional share. 


Revenue burden 
proportioned to 
the actual hold-1 
ings. I 
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Origin of the forms of visage. 


It is common to find in histories and text-books, that these two 
forms of village—the raiyatwcM and the landlord form—are 
generalized together, and a description is given of one (supposed) 
universal type of ‘ village community ’; and from want of access to 
details, even eminent writers have been content to take the matter 
for granted, and to proceed to account for such a type, with reference 
to the analogy of European forms, such as the (supposed) German 
‘mark,’ the i<ussian ‘mir,’ or the .Swiss ‘allmend.’ I trust I sh.all 
not be supposed to speak with the slighest disrespect of these 
writers; but it must be remembered that the historical jurist is 
very often compelled to construct his system on a very slender 
basis of fact; he is rather concerned to sltovv, on principles which 
it is his great merit to have discovered or elucidated, that given 
(or even assuming) certain facts, the way things will develop is in 
this or that direction. And it seems to have been taken for granted, 
when the landlord-villages first became known in North-Western 
India, that we had here a form of primaeval village-tenure, from 
which all other forms were descended. To state the matter very 
Vjriefly, it was supposed that a joint or undivided tenure came first 
in point of time, and that the paitfddrl and bhdidchdrd (or divided 
tenures) were later stages in the general process of development 
from the early joint-holding to modern individual proprietorship. 
And if any attention was given at all to the enormous area covered 
with raiyatwdri villages, it was supposed that these represented 
a decayed form of the other. And indeed the case of the Dakhan 
and Madras villages already alluded to (p. 76) was sometimes 
c|uoted to suggest that the old niirdsl families represented not 
only an earlier, but a universal, form of joint-family holding which 
decayed into that now prevalent. 

It is impossible in the space at my disposal, or indeed with 
reference to the purpose of this book, to go into theoretical dis¬ 
cussions. I must therefore pass over the important question raised 
by M. Fustel de Coulanges and others, as to the validity of the 
evidence for the communal German ‘ mark’ and other such insti¬ 
tutions, on which the case for the joint or common tenure, as the 
original form in India, was largely made to rest. I can only briefly 
indicate— 

I. That there is reason to believe thauhe earliest tribal movements 
in India resulted in the distribution of territory into areas for 
clans and tribal sections, which were further subdividedfinto 
village, or even smaller groups*. But the family-holdings 
inside these srpall groups were separate ; the jurisdiction of 
the village- or hamlet-headman alone held the group together. 


' Notice, e. g., the interesting case of the BkU tribes noted by Sir W. 
Hunter, Brief History of the htdian People, 20th ed. p. ^3. 
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There is no evidence of any pre-Aryan, or other really 
primaeval, holding ‘ in commop,’ or of a joint holding of land, 
as a general practice. • 

2. That wlmtevetfbe the date of the ‘La tvs of M.inu representing 

the custom as established in Northern India, the only kind of 
village known to that author is the rafvatteiif! village under 
aheadman with an official free holding of land. The only title 
to land known, is the right by first clearing the jungle. It is 
to me quite incredible that if a really earlier and universal form 
of village existed, in which the right was a common right, 
marked by periodical exchange of holdings, and that the 
families exerqised their joint ownership byvirtueof inheritance 
or birthrightthat not the faintest trace of such a common¬ 
holding or such a claim or title to land should be found in 
Manu. 

3. That in a large number of cases we can positively trace how the 

joint-village has grown up over an older (raij'ii/tt'dri) village, 
or is newly founded on virgin soil on the same principle, owing 
to the proud feeling of the families of higher, military, religious, 
or dominating caste in general, which foutvled it or obtained 
the superiority. 

4. That in cases like the (supposed very ancient) vestiges of 

a common holding in Madras, however numerous, the facts arc 
at least perfectly exitlainable on a hypothesis which is con¬ 
formable to what is observed elsewhere, miinely, the growth 
of special landlord families or joint-colonist groups, and does 
not necessitate a supposition that u/l villages were once held 
‘ in common.’ 

Bulk of early cultivation must have been non-Aryan. 

I will only remark briefly on these four heads, that we have- 
evidence of a series of racial movements and tribal immigrations 
in India which occurred, in general, before the intellectually and 
otherwise superior race of Aryans descended from their first settle¬ 
ment beyond the Industandin the Himalayan valleys) and marched 
across the Panjdb to occupy Northern India from the Jumna 
eastward. 

Whatever may be the correctness of the classification of races, 
and the actual affinities of any particular tribe, there can be little 
doubt that the distinctions implied by the terms ‘ 1 ibelo-llurmai, ’ 
group (Assam and the Eastern and Central Himalaya), ‘ Kol irian’ 
(V'^indhyan hill sy'stem and South-West Kengal), ‘ Dravidian ’ (W».-st 
and South India, but probably extending northward also), correspond 
with actual distinctions of race. We have some e\ idence of what 
sort .of villages were formed of old in Assam and the Himdhiyan 
districts. We have also the curious fact that though botii Kolarian 
and Dravidian have almost ceased to exist as separate races, and 
have merged in the general Hindu population,*still some of their 

• 

' It will at once be admitted that in all ‘joint’ or landlord villages, 
whether primeval or not, the holders claim their right as ‘ mir/nt’ or some 
similar wyrd implying inheritance or birthright. 
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tribes found refuge in the secure but fertile fastnesses of the 
Chutiyd Ndgpur country (South-West Bengal); so that there, the 
old forms—the tribal union, and the village grouping—have been 
maintained, in spi'e of some encroachments b/ later landlords, in 
a way that would not hat'e been possible elsewhere. 

Hi? cv2«, /Acre, still trace customs which show that some of the 
people wo call Dravidian had a superior village organization — 
notably a powerful headman, with an allotment of land held ‘ in 
virtue of his hereditary office; and indeed with all the features which 
are calculated to produce the raiyaltudrl village in its modem 
form. And it can hardly be doubted that th^se features (of which 
indication can also be found in other parts of the country) were 
reaily the marks of Dravidian land-holding in geiieral. 

When we reflect that the Aryan immigration was that of a non- 
agricultural people, whose two upper castes (military and religious) 
regarded agriculture with loathing '■*; that it had therefore only 
a residuary (upper) caste, the Vaisyd, and its mixed lower strata 
(Sudra) to take to cultivation at all; when, further, we recollect 
that the Arjans came in very limited numbers, hardly more than 
sufficient to form a,rmics and take the ruling and official position over 
.States already peopled with non-Aryans, and that they gradually 
multiplied by admixture with the better sort of the indigenous 
races, it may certainly be considered at least a very natural order of 
things, that the joint or landlord village should have grown up as 
the result of a local lordship, or at least by the founding of new 
villages at the hands of the superior families, or by the location of 
contiuering tribes proud of their birth and ancestral connexion, 
and that the joint village (see remark at p. 8o) should be the result 
of the joint succession and the ancestral connexion in these families, 
rather than a primaeval institution which goes back beyond all the 
earliest customs that we can actually trace. 

i.eaving, however, a subject of which only the fringe can be 
touched, 1 propose briefly to state how some of the joint villages 
are known to have originated. 

Iiandlord villages derived from three principal sources.— 

1 . Single founders. Grantees, Kevenue farmers.—If we first 
raughly anti generally classify the known origins of landlord 
bodier., we shall observe three great sources from which some 


* There is an allotment for the chief (afterwards the Kaja, p., 34), one for 
the headman, &c., and one for the priest and for religious worsthip,: the 
remainder v as for the cultivating body who accompanied the headman and 
his family. The privilege or right to these lots was fully understood ; but 
there is nc trace whatever of a common holding or of the headman being 
proprietor of the whole village. 

'•* The poorest Kajput, long driven by necessity to cultivate with his own 
hands, will try and avoid the indignity of touchi''g the plough, if he can 
help it. 
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Joint-villages have been derived. One is the growth, in or over 
an existing village, of some one man who pbtained h grant, 
or elevated himself by energy and wealth, oj who developed a 
position out of a contract for revenue farming; such a grantee 
—or any adventurer,—may also found and establish a netv village 
in the waste, with exactly the same results. 

2 . Dismemberment of ruling chiefs’ bouses. — Closely 
connected with the first head, is another under wliich many 
high caste, or quasji-aristocratic villagc-l)ociies, descended from 
a common ancestor, may be grouped. I need hardly enlarge 
on the fact that under the eonlinual suece.ssion of wars, in¬ 
vasions, and internecine struggles, which mark the history 
of every province, royal, jirincely and chieftains’ houses were 
always gaining the lordship of territories, and again losing it;— 
gathering head, founding and acejuiring domntions, and in time 
losing them, while the houses lost rank and were broken 
up. And when any of the greater conquests like those of the 
Mughal and the Marathd ])owers occurred, the ])etty Hindu • 
and other prindjralities, all over the country, would go to 
pieces; cadets of families would break oil' and assume inde¬ 
pendence ; and territorial rule would be lost; but the family 
would contrive to cling, by timely submission, and by fa\our t;f 
the conqueror, to relics of its possessions, no longer as ruling 
chiefs but as landlords. This fact is universal, and ar counts for 
more varieties of land-tenure in India than almost any other. 

We have already seen (pp. 40 -1) how the Rajas, subdued under 
the Mughal arms, would be accej>tcd by the Rinpcror as 
a kind of revenue-agent (though he .still called himself Raja), 
and thus he ended by becoming landlord where he was once 
ruler. The same circumstances enaWed scions and cadets^of 
noble houses, or petty chief*; whose power was* destroyed, to keep 
a footing in the individual villages of the old territory. 

The rule.of primogeniture which holds estates together in 
times of prosperity becomes relaxed.- - S« kmg as a ^family of 
superior rank has some territorial position, it usually retains a rule * 
of primogeniture, so that the estate as a whole remains intact; but * 
when the ruling positjpn is lost by defeat in war or by other mis¬ 
fortune, the members separate, and each clings to some small area 
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—whether it is a group of two or three villages or a single village. 
Gradually such families—their claim to consideration grown dim 
with time—are asstessed to a full revenue by the ruling power, and 
fall, more and more decidedly, into the rank of pfeasant co-parcenary 
bodies, with perhaps vague recollections of a distinguished origin, 
and with caste pride which may long enable them to refuse to 
handle the plough themselves, and so to rely on their tenants. 

Those two heads of origin account for the bulk of land¬ 
lord villages in the North-West Provinces and Oudh.—In 
the North-West Provinces and Oudh, there* are a few interesting 
cases of the /ndd/ settlements—to be merrtioned next, hut 
putting these aside, a majority of the villages that are really 
joint (and have not merely become so under the Revenue 
system) may fairly be traced to one or other of the two origins 
hitherto dealt with, viz. their founders were 

(i) Grantees, .Revenue-farmers, and the like ; or (2) Scions of 
once ruling or territorially powerful families that broke 
up and became local landlords. 

3 . Tribal groups ; colonist associations. Tribal settlements 
especially marked in the Panjab.—The third principal source 
of joint-villages is the local coiuiuest, or (possibly) the peaceable 
settlement, of clans and tribal grou]>s—Jats (or locally, Jats), 
Giijars, Rajputs and others, whose place of origin and course of 
movement are difficult to ascertain excejit from traditional indi¬ 
cations. But in different parts, we find extensive groups of 
villages evidently of this origin; and in the Panjab we have it 
exemplified on the large scale, and in a double form. All along 
the North-West Frontier we have tribes settled at comparatively 
modern dates, of a jieculiar character, and with special institu- 
tVons; while, throughout the central plains, extensive areas 
hiive"becn peopled at a. much earlier date, by Jat and Gujar 
clans on an apparently large scale. I have mentioned that 
instances of this kind are not wanting in the North-West 
Provincetj.and Oudh; and there it is frequently interestiitg to 
notice that in such cases, the villages are held "not on the 
‘ aristocratic ’ paltiJdn principle *, .but by methods of equal 

' For, strange as it may seem, we have instances of tribal groups settling 
without a Kajii or chief— only an equal aggreg-tiion of families with the 
council of heads to manage common affairs. 
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holding, sharing by ploughs, &c., (p. 84) {hhdwchdrd). Very 
often, as we shall see in the case of tlw Panjab'frontier 
tribes, though thcile is a strong landlord or .proprietary spirit, 
and a sense of union among the tribal groups that were 
aggregated into villages’ (and sometimes settled in large areas 
divided at once into family shares without any village 
grouping), there is a peculiar method of allotting lands, which 
on the whole cannot really be brought under the definition of 
either paitiddri or, \hdid(hdrd, as these terms are generally 
understood in Northern India. 

Illustrations of cases under either head. Iiandlord 
Family originating by grant.—I may now offer a few illustra¬ 
tions of these village origins. Taking the first source—that 
spoken of as, in a wide sense, origin ‘by grant’; we have 
several varieties to notice. In the first f)lace, die c ircumstances 
of the early Hindu (and other) crmcpiering kingdoms must have 
always occasioned the necessity of finding provisions of land 
for distant relatives or inferior connexions of the Rajas, and for 
various persons not important enough to receive official posts or 
regular territorial allotments in the Stale organization. As the 
Rdja had a right to a .share of the grain (as well as to other rights) 
in each village, and had all the waste land at his disposal, the 
natural thing was for him to make the necessary provision by 
issuing a grant. Such a grant might be made over an existing 
village (probably of pre-Aryan or mixed caste cultivators) or it 
might be to found a new village in the waste. Not only minor 
members of the Raja’s house, but soldiers, courtiers or servants 
to be rewarded, W'ould obtain similar grants. Sometimes grants 
were given {sub rosd) for a consideration in money. In Ctudn 
such grants can be frecjuently tracechundcr the name of Urt 
(Sanskrit vfitli). I have .already described (jjp. 77, 78) the 
effects of ituch a grant and the consequences which ensued from 
it. Npmerous villages throughout the North-West J’rovinces 
(where the co-sharers are of higher caste an^l descended from 
a common ancestor) origindted in this way. . 

Modern instancea of grant in Central Provinces. Estates 
in villages.—Under this head, loo, we must not omit to take 
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notice of the effect of modern grants, as exemplified in the case 
of a large numbe/ of villages in the Central Provinces, which 
were often held by a non-Aryan or mixed peculation, and were 
naturally of the raiyaiwdrt type. When the Land Revenue 
Settlement was made under the North-'West system, the desire 
was to make the villages, as they stood, into joint-estates; but 
circumstances did not admit of this; so, as the system necessi¬ 
tated a landlord responsible for each village (cf. p. 151), the position 
W’as conferred by grant on the village head,men and revenue- 
contractors whom the Mardtha Covernment had established. 
These persons were called in official papers Mdlguzdr\ hence 
the Settlement with them is often alluded to as the Mdlguzdri 
Settlement of the Central Provinces. Accordingly here we 
have an example of landlords by grant; and as the original 
grantees pass away, their descendants will form co-parcenary 
bodies—probably patliddri. The grant here was a limited one; 
that is to say, extensive sub-proprietary and occupancy rights 
were secured to the tenants; but with that we arc not at present 
concerned. 

Village landlord bodies descended from Revenue-farmers 
Revenue officials, and auction purchasers.—Village proprie¬ 
tary bodies whose origin is by descent from a Revenue-farmer, are 
obviously closely analogous. In the North-West Provinces a very 
large number of villages can be traced to an origin not much earlier 
than the present century, by descent from such a Revenue- 
farmer, or from some person who stood security for the village 
revenue and who jiurchased the village and became owner when 
a default occurred. In early days, also, when the immediate 
sale of an estate was ordered if any failure in the Land Revenue 
jiayment occurred, numerous villages fell into the hands of 
auction-purchasers*who became landlords with a ‘ parliamentary 
title.’ The sales were, indeed, often purposely brought about 
by fraudu'ent devices; and such was the injustice doiie, that 
a special commissjon (in 1821) was appointed to rectify matters. 
A number of sales were set aside; But still many villages could 
not be recovered. 

While a number of these village bodies are not more than a 
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century old—yet with ail the marks of the so-called ‘ primaeval 
communities,’ they will very likely talk of their rights ‘ by inherit¬ 
ance,’ as if they v/efe of great antiquity. It will be remembered 
that in the early days of our rule, the Revenue system dealt 
always with some one nian in each village. Hence there was 
an abundant supply of farmers, sureties, or single co-sharers of 
wealth and importance, ready to develop into landlords. It was 
only when Regulation Vll of 1822 was passed, and a record of 
rights was made, thaV the recognition of the whole co-sharing 
body as jointly entitled to the proprietary position, followed. 
This source of origin is naturally rarer in the Panjab, because 
the province was not annexed till after the British Revenue 
system had been improved, and the idea of joint bodies of 
owners was familiar. 

By mere growrth and usurpation without grant.—An 
exactly similar result would happen when theie is no formal 
grant of the Slate rights or sale, to begin with, but where some 
particular family rose to a dominant position by mere energy 
and pushing; and so again where, in the numerous forays and 
petty local incursions, individual chiefs conquereil and seized 
villages and managed to retain them; or where single adven¬ 
turers set out from their own country to seek a new home, and 
founded new villages. 

A remarkable instance of this may be quoted from the Sidlkot 
district in the Panjdb. In the village of Sidlkot, some generations 
back, a young chieftain named Dhfru twho claimed to be a Chauhdn 
Rdjput, and one of the Chattd family') came from his ancestral 
home in the flanges plain, in search of a new location; he found 
a place in Sidlkot. Having married twice he had eighteen sons; 
as these grew up and found abundant land that was waste (and 
also doubtless acquired other lands in various ways) they gave rise 
to a number of co-sharing bodies forming separate villages : thc^e 
men once had their heads and family-chiefs, oyer groups, but the 
Sikh Mahdrdja reduced thelh; and now no less than eighty-one 
separate villages have arisen from this one centre ; all are of course 
strong landlord villages—probably pattiddri. Not very far off, 
a small number of Bhattf tribesmen settled, and have now formed 
a group of eighty-six villages, of which Pindf-Hhattidh is the centre, 
a place considerable enough to be shown on the maps. 

* The Chatta is one of the noble families described in Sir L. Griffin’s 
Panjai Chiefs. 
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Illustration of landlord rights arising from a lost ruling 
or territorial position.—Turning now to the case of landlord 
villages arising out of the break up of territ(jrial estates, or the 
disruption of a Rdj or other rulership, 1 have already (p. 91) 
staled how this comes to pass. And'it is obvious that it may 
either result in tolerably large estates, or else go so far as to leave 
the members of families in possession only of single villages or 
even less. Some further remarks will be made in Sec. 11 
(Landlord Estates): here, therefore, 1 will bnly give some ca.ses 
of village cslales arising out of such disruption, and ask the 
reader to refer also lo Sec. II which follows. In the Rdi-Bareli 
district of Oudh, there is a remarkable grouji of estates—some 
of them being single villages, others being larger groups—but 
the whole originating in the dismemberment of the family terri¬ 
tory of a celebraied Raja of the Bais caste called Tilok Chand. 
In (piilc another place, the (lujrat district in the Panjab, will be 
found a number of villages of Chib Rajputs which are also 
traceable (o a dismembered ‘ Raj ’ that lasted down to the Sikh 
times and was then destroyed. The Raja and his barons and 
their territorial rule completely passed away—the descendanls 
of the slock remain as bodies of village proprietors. On the 
Malabar (west) coast of India, the Naj-ar janmi landlords (as 
they are called) are only the descendants of territorial chiefs who 
lost the ruling position, and still adhered to their land, claiming 
it (as usual) ‘ by birthright.’ But instances of this class can be 
found all over India. 

Illustrations of clan or tribal settlements.—Under the third 
head, we include all cases where a certain area of country is occu¬ 
pied. more or less c-xclusively, by villages belonging to one clan or 
tribe.' This may be a large area, as in the case of the great Jat 
(in the Pan jab the -a is short) and GUjar settlements; or it may be 
in comjrarativcly smaller areas, like the Gordha Bisen settlements 
in Oudh (i’londa District), or those in the Hardoi district, or the 
Pachahra Jats of Mgjthura (North-West Provinces.) 

Impossibility of determining that there was any con¬ 
siderable body of settlers; often large groups of villages 
originate with a single family.—One thing, however, is to be 
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observed; it is a mere question of available space and a sufficient 
lapse of time whether a now extensive clan-lpcation should be 
attributed to any considerable tribal movemerjf; it may often be 
due to a few families settling down and afterwards multi])lying 
and separating. I have already given, in another connexion, 
an instance of groups of eighty villages and more, all origin¬ 
ating in one single founder. And in (he North-West Pro- 
' vinces, there is a highly interesting case of the expansion of 
a single family int,o*a large group of villages covering an area 
of 28 sq. miles (it is only recently th.ot separate villages have 
been formed; the whole area was originally divided at once 
into family shares). 'I'he jilace is known as Kharaila-Khas 
in the Hamfrpur district’. The Pachahra Jals of Mathura 
also settled about 200 years ago on the left bank of the 
Jumna, apparently only as a few individuals v they now form 
quite an extensive colony. 

North-West frontier tribal settlements. Classification of 
soil for purposes of division, on a princip.al of equality.—But 
on the North-West frontier of the Panjah, the districts have 
been almost entirely peopled, within historic times, by tribes 
who evince a strong sense of territorial right by conquest, and 
always speak of their ‘inheritance’ in the land“. But they did 
not settle in groups holding the land in common. Where, in 
places, joint-stock or common cultivation is practised, it is not 
due to any archaic (sujtposed) communistic ideas, but to suit 
special conditions and local circumstances. Speaking generally, 
we find that the frontier tribes #ways made a division, and one 
that was not by any means always founded on fractional 
ancestral shares. Sometimes they divided the land, and some¬ 
times, when the water of a canal or hilVstream was the important 
requirement for cultivation, shares in the welter were arranged. 
In some tribes, we observe the formation of village groups; in 
some cases we find a whole tribal area divided o'<t at once 

* 

‘ For some details sec L. S. f?. /. vol. ii. p. IS4. ^ 

’ Whenever a family is found claiming its lands on the ground of biith- 
light or inheritance {mirh, wdrist, wirdsat, See.), it is a certain indication 
of landlord claims. 
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Illustration of landlord rights arising from a lost ruling 
or territorial position.-—Turning now to the case of landlord 
villages arising out of the break up of territ<|rial estates, or the 
disruption of a Rilj or other rulership, I have already (p. 91) 
stated how this comes to jtass. And‘it is obvious that it may 
either result in tolerably large estates, or else go so far as to leave 
the members of families in possession only of single villages or 
even less. Some further remarks will be made in Sec. 11 
(Landlord Estates): here, therefore, 1 will bnly give some cases 
of village eslales arising out of such disruption, and ask the 
reader to refer also to Sec. 11 which follows. In the Rai-Bareli 
district of Oudh, there is a remarkable group of estates—some 
of them Iteiiig single villages, others being larger groups—but 
the whole originating in the dismemberment of the flrmily terri¬ 
tory of a celebrated Raja of the Jlais caste called Tilok Chand. 
In quite another place, the (liijrat district in the Ranjab, wall be 
found a number of villages of Chib Rajputs which are also 
traceable to a dismembered ‘ Raj ’ that lasted down to the Sikh 
times and was then destroyed. The Raja and his barons and 
their territorial rule completely passed away—-the descendants 
of the stock remain as bodies of village proprietors. On the 
Malabar (west) coast of India, the N.ayar janmi landlords (as 
they are called) are only the descendants of territorial chiefs who 
lost the ruling position, and still adhered to their land, claiming 
it (as usual) ‘ by birthright.’ But instances of this class can be 
found all over India. 

Illustrations of clan or tribal settlements.—Under the third 
head, we include all cases where a certain area of country is occu¬ 
pied, more or less exclusively, by villages belonging to one clan or 
trvl'K;.’ 'I'his may be a large area, as in the case of the great Jat 
(in the Pan jab the -a is short) and GUjeir settlements ; or it may be 
in comparatively smaller areas, like the Gordha Bisen settlements 
in Oudh (,(londa District), or those in the Hardoi district, or the 
Pachahra J 4 ts of M^thurd (North-West Provinces.) 

Impossibility of determining that there was any con¬ 
siderable body of settlors; often large groups of villages 
originate with a single family.—One thing, however, is to be 
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observed; it is a mere question of available space and a sufficient 
lapse of time whether a now extensive clan-lpcation should be 
attributed to any considerable tribal movemery;; it may often be 
due to a few families settling down and afterwards multiplying 
and separating. I have already given, in another connexion, 
an instance of groups of eighty villages and more, all origin¬ 
ating in one single founder. And in (he North-West Pro¬ 
vinces, there is a highly interesting case of the expansion of 
a single family intp'a large group of villages covering an area 
of 28 sq. miles (it is onh’ recently that separate villtigcs have 
been formed ; the whole area was origiiiiill}' divided at once 
into family shares). The place is known as Kliaraila-Khds 
in the Hamirpur district’. The Pachahra ]als of Mathura 
also settled about 200 years ago on the left bank of the 
Jumna, apparently only as a few individuals > they now form 
quite an extensive colony. 

Iforth-West frontlor tribal settlements. Classification of 
soil for purposes of division, on a principal of equality.—But 
on the North-West frontier of the Panj.lb, the districts have 
been almost entirely peopled, within historic times, by tribes 
who evince a strong sense of territorial right by conquest, and 
always speak of their ‘inheritance’ in the land''*. But they did 
not settle in groups holding the land in common. Where, in 
places, joint-stock or common cultivation is practised, it is not 
due to any archaic (supposed) communistic ideas, but to suit 
special conditions and local circumstances. Speaking generally, 
we find that the frontlet tribes ♦ways made a division, and one 
that was not by any means always founded on fractional 
ancestral shares. Sometimes they divided the land, and some¬ 
times, when the water of a canal or hilVstream was the imjiortini 
requirement for cultivation, shares in the w(Acr were arranged. 
In some tribes, we observe the formation of village groups; in 
some cases we find a whole tribal area divided o'it at once 

* For some details see L. S. ft. /. vol. ii. p. 134. 

’ Whenever a family is found claiming its lands on the ground of birth¬ 
right or inheritance (tnirn-:, wdrisl, wirdsal, &c.), it is a certain indication 
of landlord claims. 
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into family or individual shares and not first into villages’. But 
there are“always allotted shares, sometimes per capita, sometimes 
by families or households. Very frequently the whole territory 
was first classified and formed into certain different groups or 
lots [wand, vesh, &c.), and the shares would be made up of strips 
or plots out of each lot; here the plan directly points to 
a desire for equality of advantage in the holdings. 

Periodical exchange of holdings.—We find also in these 
places a not 3'ct entirely extinct custom of pgriodical redistribu¬ 
tion of holdings among the families (and at first among the 
lesser sections of the entire tribe—as if little kingdoms W'cre to 
exchange territories en bloc). 

This appears to me to be primarily due to the desire to secure 
equality, by giving each a turn at the good or the bad ; such 
equality not having been altogether secured by the making up of 
the shares in the way above stated. It is, however, held by some to 
be an indication of an early st.age of properly in which the right 
is supposed to reside in the clan or tribe collectively. It should be 
remarked, however, that this periodical exchange [ncsh) is I believe 
never (certainly very rarely) found in places where cultivation is 
only possible by aid of irrigation, and where consequently fields 
are all laboriously built up and embanked, so as to utilize the 
water from the hill-stre:ims during their seasonal flow. 

These frontier villages are quite a thing per sc, and their 
occupation is of comparatively late date, and in one case as late 
as the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 

Bxteusive Tribal locations in the Central Faig^b.—The Jat 
and Giijar settlements in the Central Panjdb arc much more 
ancient®, and it is now impossible to account for specific origins. 
IVJost itcrsons, looking to the whole circumstances of the case, 
will p'obably conclude that they represent really large tribal 
allbcations. Although the areas have, in the course of time, 
received a certain admixture of villages of other castes (and of 

‘ The village division usually follows it at a later date; see examples in 
L. S. /?. /. vol. ii. pp. 134, 13.S. 668. These were all very large areas, not 
divided into villages but at once into a number of family, or household, or 
_ individual, shares. *■ 

* For some details as to the trilres in the Panjab plains (which were 
never occupied by the Aryan immigrants), and th% relations of Alexander 
with them, see L. S. B. I. vol. i. pp. 122, 141. 
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other origins) there is no mistaking the general prevalence of 
one particular race. But there are also many local groups of 
villages vi'liich represent the expansion and sijbsequent division 
of families during many generations, all deriving their origin 
from a few ancestral Chiefs, the locale and form of whose 
territorial rule have long been forgotten. In some villages 
there are now several different elements combined;—evidently 
• representing a state of things naturally brought about by the 
necessity for united,<?lTort against enemies or severe taxation, in 
the past. 

In a considerable number of Panjab villages (not speaking of 
the frontier districts) the patlidartor ancestral principle is wholly 
or partly preserved: but a still greater number have been 
called bhaiachard (in the official sense) because the share system 
has been ujiset or even wholly lost. I’herc ai>; some eases of 
the (true) bhaiachard form where.the land is held in artificially 
equalized lots ; and many in which the holding is l>y ‘ ploughs ’ 
and by ‘ wells ’ (pp. 84-5), the last two being frequently met with. 

Present condition of Panjdb villages.—l.ong periods of dis¬ 
order and severe Revenue assessments have here resulted, as 
alw'ays, both in mixing the landholders -necessitating the admission 
of good workers of other castes and families to maintain the village, 
and in breaking down artificial systems of sharing; substituting tic 
facto holdings, and payments corresponding thereto (pp. 83, t>6). 
But under all circumstances the I’anj.-ib villages,' though much 
invaded (in some districts) by money-lenders, who have bought 
land against loans not repaid, or niorlgages unredeemed, still show 
a good deal of the strength of union. They art; not allowed, as under 
the North-West Provinces law, to com|)letely partition tlie village 
estates, i. e. to break up family holdings into entirely separate 
estates. The custom of pre-emption is recognized by law, in itj 
rather strong local forms ; and wherever the co-sharers are well to 
do, they have the opportunity of getting the ‘ first refusal ’ orbvcjy 
plot of land that is being sold in their village, and so preventing its 
passing into the hands of strangers. * 

Colonist villages.—It must not be forgotten that besides clan 
groups of villages, and those which owe their, origin to individual 
founders and their multiplied descendants, many villages owe 
their foundation to associated parties of colonists, who having 
reclaimed the waste fiy their co-operative efforts, are very likely 
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(though not connected by common descent in many cases) to 
have a 'feeling of union, and very possibly a sense of joint 
ownership to the^ tract which they have colonized. We have 
instances of this class of village in the South-east Panjdb; and 
the Settlement Reports of Sirsa and Rohtak give interesting 
accounts of the formalities observed on founding the village- 
residences in a central position, and in drawing lots for the 
landholdings'. 

« • 

Early Colonist villages in Madras.—From a distant part of 
India comc.s another example of the same kind. Among the villages 
of the u.sual rar'yiiiwiirl in Madras, there are local, and some¬ 
times numerous, cases, where some of the landholders claim to 
belong to families that had once held the whole villages in 
common or in shares ; and accordingly they speak of their kciniaisi 
(afterwards called mirihi) rights. In such villages, however, the 
old families have now lost their original position ; only the shadow 
of joint rights renjains. 

Without going into any controversy regarding the origin of 
these villages, it is an undeniable fact that, locally, they are 
connected almost entirely with the district (once the kingdom) of 
Tanjore, and the district of Chingleput '. Now the latter was the 
centre of the ancient territory called ‘ I'ondai-mandalam,’ and there 
arc historical and traditional data, universally accepted as having 
a foundation in fact, which account for there being here landlord- 
villages ; Inasmuch .as a Hinduized Dravidian kingdom like that 
of the Cihold princes, w'ould not only make grants to Brdhmans 
but would produce other leading families who would found, or 
obtain the lordship of, villages. But more especially there is 
evidence of a great colonization of Tondai-mandahtm (principally in 
or about the eleventh century A. D.) by means of an energetic caste 
called Velldlar ; and in virtue of their colonizing services, a special 
right to the land they cultivated was recognized. 'That they 
should largely have adopted the joint-.stock cultivation {pasang- 
karei) is Just what we might have expected *. 

<> * A'. B. I. vol. ii. pp. 67S, 6S7. 

When I speak of these districts, I do not of course mean to confine 
mvsell to their exact modcni .Uiiiits; the Trichinopoly district was also part 
of Tanjore; and the Chingleput mirdsl villages extend, I believe, into 
North Arcot. ‘ 1 

“ Under this method, no permanent allotment was made peach year it 
was determined (doubtless by the common council) what fields each jvould 
plough up f and the proceeds were thrown into a common stock and divided 
according to the share of each. Sometimes a modified rricthod (called 
kareiyi'diS) was adoptecl. Here the land was allotted for a short term of 
years, after which an exchange or re-alldtment was made. This method 
is admirably adapted to cure inequalities, because each family gets its turn 
at the good and bad holdings. In some of the vij'ages we have also traces 
of a permanent division into shares {Arudikarei). 
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The after history of Tanjore, and its fate under the Mardtha 
oppressors, amply account for the gradual decay of suth joint- 
villages, and for their falling into the raiyatwarl form. The old 
mirdsl families would still have a memory* of their superior 
right; and among the other landholders, some would be the old 
resident tenants brought in probably, at the founding, by the 
superior’familics (such are called idkudi), and others (pdraktidi) 
would be the later cultivators einjiloyed from time to time ;ind 
not connected with the village foundation, or not hereditary 
residents in the village. 

• • 

A superior right or overlordship occasionally arises over 
landlord-villages.— In concluding a notice of the landlord- or 
joint-village, it may be mentioned that by the effects of 
subsequent grant, or conquest, even a co-sbaring body with 
a landlord claim may come, in turn, to be subjected to some- 
new superior. In the Panjab and elsewhere, we finil such 
villages with two landlord groups in them- • a liAnily of ‘ superior 
proprietors' (ald-malik as they •are called) taking certain rents 
or lines from the village proprietors. I'his is only another 
instance of how, in India, one set of rights grows up 
over another', the complication that would, in modern times, 
ensue, being obviated by the fact that, in early times, all varieties 
of right were met by division of the grain produce among^ the 
different claimants. 


Section II. Iiundlord Estates (other than village 
estates). 

The space we have devoted to village tenures is not dis¬ 
proportionately large, when we reflect on the fact that xjHage- 
estates, and villages made up of groups flf individual landholdings, 
constitute a very large majarity of the landed interests in most 
of c^ir Provinces. And even where some form of landlord 
estate ®n a, larger scale is the prevalent tenure, still*it will be 
villages that form the component parts of th* estate; ^nd their 
rights, though now subordinate rights, are still in existence, and 
cannot, at least in pjany cases, remain unnoticed. Moreover 
a great i^eal of what has been said regarding landlord-villages— 
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the growth of families by grant and usurpation and the effect 
of the disruption of petty kingdoms—applies equally to the 
larger estates. Very commonly the greater estate is a lordship 
arising in the same way, only that starting from a source of 
higher rank or being more directly connected with the ruling 
power, it has extended over a larger sphere, perhaps to a 
pargana or even a whole district, instead of a single village. • 

If wc glance over the list of pro'vinccs, wi, shall note that they 
vary considerably as to the degree in which landlord-tenures (other 
than village communities) prevail. Landlord estates (some great 
and many smaller ones) are the general characteristic feature of 
liEMGAL and of Ouim. They occur to a certain extent in the 
North-West Provinces; but they arc rare (.and of quite ex¬ 
ceptional origin) in the PanjAh. The estates owned by landlords 
in the Tiintrai, Provinces occupy a considerable proportion of 
the total area of the province; but they are of a special character 
and not landlord? in the Bengal sense. Parts of Ajmer and BerAr 
are held by landlords who were formerly territorial chiefs. In 
Bombay there are a variety of (practically) landlord estates, but 
mostly in the GujiirrU districts, and on the West Coast. In 
Madras, the Northern districts show some great Zamfnddrfs of 
the Beng.'il type, and there are also some landlord-estates in other 
parts ; but nowhere, except in the North, do they form a character¬ 
istic feature of the districts'. In Assam a few estates are held by 
landlords. In Burma there are few or none, unless waste-lapd 
grantees arc included. 

Cases where the Government is direct landlord.—I may 
preface this account of landlord-estates in their general varieties, 
by noting that in some cases (and apart from older historical 
theories of the State ownership of land in general) the Govern¬ 
ment is the direct owner or ‘actual proprietor’ of the soil. 

11 will be enough to simply enumerate the kinds of property so 
EA-ned:— 

1. property of former Government; and escheats.—Houses, 
lands, or gardens, that were part of the personal estates of former 
rulers or Princes, and passed to the British Government on 
the acquisition of the Province (commonly called nap'll lands). 
To these I may add also lands escheated owing to failure of 
heirs ; an/J estates forfeited in past years for State crimes and 
rebellion. 

2. XjapdB sold-*fbr arrears of Revenue and bought in, &o. 
liands not under Zamindars and e'^empted ftom the Regula- 

* The janm! landholders of Malabar may form .'■ji exception, bnt they are 
special to this district. 
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tions. Alluvial lands. Policy in Bengal to retain such lands. 
Lands (chiefly in Bengal) of which a Settlement has beeij refused, 
or which have been auctioned for arrears of Revenue, and have 
not found a purchaser, have become Government property. Cases 
of this kind rarely occur in other provinces; and where, in 
former years (when sales for arrears of Revenue were more 
frequent!, lands did come into the hands of C,ovcrnment in this 
way, the policy was alw.iys ultimately to find owners for them. 
There are also ‘ Government Estates ’ in Bengal, in some cases, 
because there was no proprietor to whom the ijermanent Settlement 
applied; in others because the territory was exempted from the 
(Permanent Scttlemifht Zamfn'ddn') Regulations and declared to be 
directly under Government management. Sometimes considerable 
areas of alluvial island (c/iitr they are called) formed by the changing 
action of the rivers, become Government property, when, under the 
circumstances, the law does not regard them as ‘accessions’ to 
either of the riparian estates. 

In the older reports, such estates were c,ailed KJiAs (s])ccial, 
private), i.e. directly held by Government. In Bengal it is thought 
politic to retain their management, partly bec.ause sometimes they 
are large areas (the ‘ KaiyatwAri tracts ’ of official returns) in which 
the actual raiyij/s or cultivators.are much better off as tenants 
dealing direct with the Government officers, than they would be 
under some middleman proprietor ; and partly becaaiise the charge 
of such estates enables ex|x;rience of l.and-management to be 
gained, as well as a knowledge of agricultural conditions, which (in 
the absence of a survey and all statistical returns) could not be 
gained in any other way. 

• 3. Waste lands not included in any estate are always the 
property of Government.—It m:iy be necessary again to 
mention, in this- list of Government estates, all unappropriated 
waste lands (p. 57) which are still tiwaiting disposal under the 
Waste Land Rules. 

4. Xionds acquiredfor public purposes. - Itis htirdlyncccssary, 
however, to make a fourth head for the lands which arc actiuired 
.for special public purposes under the Land Acquisition Act (1S70)' 
and with which, ordinarily, the L;md Revenue Administration is 
not directly concerned. 

• 

Iiandlord rights of private persons.—Coming now to 
private rights of this class, the greater fendlorcl interests—var}«ng 
in size from a whole pargana or Uiluka (and even a still larger 
area) down to a group of a few villages or less—tvill generally 
be found to have arisen in one of these ways :— • 

a. The present landlord derives his rigilit,from a position as 
Revenue-farmer, or a land^official under native rule. 

b. From a former territorial chiefship or rulership. 

c. From a State-grant of some kind. 
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(a) Estates ai^sing mainly out of Revenue-farming. 

The Bengal Z&iinddr. —The typical instance of this class is 
the Bengal Zamtnddr, who was acknowledged as landlord by the 
Permanent Settlement under Lord Cornwallis in 1793 (to be 
described hereafter). Only a small percentage of the existing 
estates are large enough to have an area of 20,000 acres and 
over; for those first constituted were mu«h broken up, partly 
by failure to pay the Revenue, which caused their sale piece¬ 
meal ; partly by the effect of partition between joint heirs. 

A curious inst.ince of this is afforded by the old estate once 
called ‘ Haveli Monger ’ fMonghyr district). A couple of brothers 
in the days of the first emperor had obtained the official position of 
district officer or chaudharl. Then they became Zamfnddrs or 
Revenue-farmers' and as the family multiplied, the whole estate 
was divided up into tarfs or family lots : some of these passed by 
sale out 6f the family, others remained as separate tdluqs or 
smaller estates, and were ultimately brought under the Permanent 
Settlement as so many small independent Zaim'nddrfs. 

But a great number of holdings separately dealt with as 
Zamfndarfs were, owing to local circumstances, always petty. 

Origin of the regular Zamindars.— Speaking of the larger 
district Zamindars in general, the persons who acquired the 
estates had been of varied origin; but they had gained and 
consolidated their position by being allowed to farm the 
revenues. Some of them were the old Rajas or territorial chiefs 
of the country (p. 40); others were district officers; so that 
really the Bengal Zamfnddr illustrates all three of the heads of 
origin above enumerated. 

Bxtent.of the estates.-i—Whatever the estate was, its extent 
was determined byuhe list of pargatias, villages or lands men¬ 
tioned in the warrant by which the Zamfnddr was appointed to 
manage tlt,e Revenues. The limits of such areas were jenown 
only by custom, wklj reference to local landmarks and written 
descriptions. . • 

Beginning of the landlord title to the estates.—The origin of 
official Revenue-farming is uncertain. There was no one date 
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at which a s/stew of the kind was formally prom uig-a ted. 
Rajas and territorial chiefs were probably from quite early 
times recognized as managing their old estates subject to a 
fixed contribution or tribute to the Iiiij)crial Treasury (p. 4t). 
It may be broadly said, however, that farming became general as 
a system, in Bengal, from the reign of the Emperor Farukhsiyar 
_(i7I3a.d.). 

Zammdars originally not landowners but Eevonue agents. 

# 

Subject to official appointment by warrant and no power of 
alienation. Process by which the position became hereditary 
and turned into landlordship.-—That originally the Zamfndar 
was not in any sense a local landowner (excci)t as far as lie 
had private lands, or had, as Raja, some kind of territorial 
interest) cannot reasonably be doubted. Ilis jiosition depended 
on an official warrant which ran for his life ovily, and that on 
• •condition of good conduct and.subject to tin' pleasure of the 
ruler. This warrant contained nothing that indicated any grant 
of landed rights; nor was there any power of alieiuiting any 
part of the area. But still the position of Zamfndar was sneh, 
that a century before British rule sufficed to develoji it into a 
practical landlordship. The position became hereditary (as it 
would naturally tjend to be in the case of a Rajaship, where the 
title itself was hereditary). The ojiiiortunities for such a farmer 
to become actual owner of the estate were many. Then there 
was, as I have said, a large area of waste, and each Zamfndar 
was fully entitled to cultivate this (by his own located tenants), 
so that he really became owner of it. Areas so apjiropriated 
were called khdmdr (and by other names in Bihdr). There was 
also a certain nucleus of private land {iiij-jot or dr). _ Lastly 
there were ample opportunities of buying up land, getting*ii 
in mortgage, or seizing it Jbr unpaid arreai*s of rent. Each 
Zamfndar 6ould also get certain land e.xemjit from revenue (re¬ 
presenting a deduction on his total payment) as ndnkdrt, i. e. land 
for his private subsistence (lit. ‘ bread matiiig ’), and this he 
would naturally absorb as Wis own. , 

Keasou for former difference of opinion as to the rights 
of Zamtoddrs.—The reason why so much discussion, about 
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the real claims of Zamfnddrs at one time arose, was that one 
set of Writers kept their attention fixed on the original intention 
of the farming ^system and its first features, and the other 
appealed to the existing results as they had been produced 
by tlic practice of a century and perhaps more. 

Other interests in Bengal practically placed on a level 
with Zaminddri estates.—In Bengal, the same policy (of this 
presently) which resulted in a formal recognition of ownership 
(including a full right of alienation^ in fa'vur of Zaminddrs, 
also conferred a similar right on many small landholders of 
different origin, who in the end became landlords in the new 
legal sense. 

Proprietorship was always a limited one.—Only let it be 
remembered that the proprietary right conferred was by no 
means an unlimited or absolute title. It was always intended 
to be limited by the maintenance of all practical interests (by 
whatever name designated) which existed, though in subordina¬ 
tion to the Zami'ndar. At first, as we shall see, those interests 
were, in many grades and degrees, insufficiently protected, 
because the .subject was not understood; but as time went on 
the law was improved. 

Persons who became landlords under the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, other than regular Zamiuda.rs. Bengal taluqddrs and 
other landlords.—A few words will now be necessary to describe 
the other persons (in Bengal) who became owners, though not 
belonging to the official class of Zamfndar in the earlier sense. 
In the first place, in the outlying districts of the East, North¬ 
east, and South-west, there were no regularly established Zamfn- 
dars, but local chiefs, and sometimes the state officers in charge 
were treated on the same footing, and these were accepted as 
landlords under the Permanent Settlement. 

But even in the old-established districts, certain persons had 
been protected by State warrant under the designation of 
talmjddr. That meant that they were not in a position to be 
called Zamfndar, but their estate (taluq) was allowed a fixed or 
favourable assessment; and the managernent of it was left to 
the holder (who was thus freed from the exactions of land 
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officers or of the neighbouring Zamfnddr). In some cases the 
ialuq had existed before the Zamfnddrf, and fqr this or for some 
other reason, it was recognized as HuzUri (p^ing direct to the 
HuzUr or State Treasury). In other cases, a taluq holder was 
recognized as entitled to a fixed payment, but he had to pay 
through the Zamfndar, who was thus able to exercise a certain 
control. Such tahiqs were said to be ‘ dependent.’ Often the 
Zamfnddr himself created such /uluf/s — granlini^ fixed or favour¬ 
able terms to some.old landholder whom he felt it necessary, or 
politic, to conciliate in this waj-. At the time of Settlement, 
rules were made as to which fah/qs should be separate and 
which remain as subordinate interests under the great landlord. 
Those that were allowed a separate Settlement (and they were 
numerous) became themselves (smaller) Zamindaris. 

Other petty landholders. —In some of the 'Bengal districts, 

• there had been no great Zamfndar, and the conditions under 
which land had been settled and cultivated were' peculiar, so that 
the persons recognized as Permanently Settled landlords were 
of a peculiar character, and often were no more than ])etty 
landholders who would have been called raiyais under an}' 
other system. 

As an instance, the district of Chittagong may he cited. Here 
the country was originally a dense scini-troirical jungle ; it had been 
settled in patches (wherever facilities for cultivation were greatest) 
by little groups of cultivators under leaders called tarfdar, who 
were responsible for the Land Revenue. The occupied lands had 
been measured at the time: so that the farfddrs were recognized 
as ‘ actual proprietors,’ and, in this instance, according to the areas 
measured in 1764. The unmeasured land (subseriuently tilled and 
called naudb&d=new cultivationjdidnot come under the Permangit 
Settlement; and the holders of it arc under a different system of 
temporary Settlement, and are practicyilly (but not eo 'Tiomine] 
proprietors of their holdings. 

Landholders in Bihttr. —In this connexion I must refer tf> 
the Bib^r districts (Northern Bengal). It will be remembered 
that in Bengal generally, the growth of* the Zamfndars had 
obliterated the village rights, and the importance—except for 
purely local purposes—of the village grouping. This was 
facilitated by the fact that in the Central Zamfnddrl districts 
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the villages had never (as far as can be traced) been oflier- 
wise than of the raiyaiwdri type; no strong or high-caste 
landlord families Jiad grown up in or over them to claim the 
the village-area in shares. The headman (niandal) soon lost 
his influential position, and became merely the subservient 
nominee of the Zamfndar; and the raiyais easily fell into the 
general status of tenants. But in the Bihdr districts, and still 
more in the adjoining Benares districts (which a year or two 
later were also brought under the I’crmancnt, Settlement), village 
landlord-bodies had grown up. In Bihar their origin was due to 
the local jrredominanee of a peculiar caste called Bdhhan, of the 
military order (and piobably of mixed—possibly Brahman— 
origin). These bodies had however fallen, to a greater or less 
extent, under the power of the neighbouring Revenue-grantees 
and officials, and these latter were settled with as Zamfndars 
over the heads of villages. 

But these vill.-igc-bodies still retained cohesion enough, even in 
this secondary or tenant position, to secure certain mdlikdna or 
cash allow'ances as a compromise for their lost rights; these 
allowances the new landlords were bound to continue. 

Zamind^riB in Madras.—Turning now to other Provinces, 
M.\dkas is naturally the first to engage our attention. It is only 
in the North (anti exceptionally elsewhere) that Zamfnddrs had 
been recognized by the Mughal ruler'. Generally speaking, 
however, the Northern Zamfndars were not so much farmers 
of Revenue, as tributary territorial chiefs; and a notice of 
them more properly belongs to the next group. 

Some great landlords in the North-West Provinces.—In 
the North-W icsT Pkovix'ces certain Rajds and other territorial 
magna''^s were recognizetl as landlords when, by the exercise of 
Revenue-farming rights under the Oudh kingdom, they had 
established a virtual title to such a'' iiosition; but the villages 
under them were protected (in many cases) by separate Settle¬ 
ment engJigements which fixed their payments to the overlord. 

‘ In M.-dras a few *(iropiictary estates cajled ‘ mootah ’ ( viutthd) may still 
be found ; they are relics of the attempt to introduce a general Permanent 
Settlement, under which, in the absence of real Zamindars, parcels of land 
were put up to auction as landlord estates. Most of mese artificial 
landlords tailed and disappeared. 
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Tlie Policy adverse to their recognition. Compromise by 
means of a ‘double tenure' allowance.—There is “nothing 
that calls for remark about these landlords ; ^xcept to say that 
in the North-West, their interest was often of such a character 
as, in the eyes of the responsible officials, did not amount to a full 
landlord right. Whether this was so or not was indeed a 
question of fact, but it depended much on the policy of the day; 
’ and some severe (and not always discriminating) strictures 
have been passed ,on the conclusions adopted. The result 
was rather to minimize the concession of landlord rights, and 
to prefer the recognition of what was called in the North-West 
Revenue language, a talugclari or ‘ double ’ tcnuie; this meant 
that the village owners were recognized (and settled with) 
as the actual proprietors, but that a sort of overlordship or 
ialuqddrt interest over them was recognizeds and this took 
«the shape of a money allowance paid through the Treasury'. 

The Oudh Taluqd&rs.--In Oudh,I have already incidentally 
mentioned the local chiefs—representatives of the old Hindu 
kingdoms (of which Oudh anciently was a centre). It is only 
necessary to add that the landlords who had been called TtihiqJdn 
by the Native Government, were not always Rajas, but sometimes 
bankers and capitalists, grantees and military officers; and in 
one great estate, at least— that of Balrampur, the Nazim or district 
officer became I'aluqddr'^. Under the first Settlement after the 
annexation, it was intended to recognize the village estates 
in preference to the Taluqddr landlords; but the (incomplete) 
work of the Settlement was swept away by the Mutiny: and 
after the amnesty, the Taluqddrs were recognized and settlc^d 
with—all, that is to say, but a few whose lands were jier- 
manently confiscated, in which case the estates were conferred 
on others *. . • 

’ The amount at first varied; but speaking generally, the ‘ TaluqiUri 
allowance ’ is ten per cent on the Land Revenue. • 

* This was 4 very remarkable family; the high official who founded it was 
a man of great genius and power, and soon carved fiiA for his family a fine 
estate; he was in fact within a fliort space of becoming a formidable rival 
for the Oudh throne itself. As to the term TaluqtiAr, see note at p. 41. 

“ In this way the R?'d of Kapurthala, a native Prince in the Panj.ib, 
received a grant of a great estate in Oudh as Taluqddr. 
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The Taluqddrt estates of Oudh differ from the Bengal Zamfn- 
darfs in* several .ways. The Revenue Settlement is not per¬ 
manent—only in, a few cases, as a special reward for loyal 
service, was the assessment declared unalterable. Certain rules 
about the non-division of the estate, ' and the succession by 
primogeniture, were applied to the first-class estates. The rights 
of the village bodies under the landlords were protected by law, 
as will appear hereafter. 

Use of the term Taluqdir elsewhere than in Oudh.—The 
reader will not have failed to notice that in other provinces besides 
Oudh, the terms /ahig and taluqddr are made use of. In Bengal, 
taluq often indicates a holding in the second grade, inferior to 
a full proprietary estate; elsewhere its widespread use—and its 
present application to a variety of tenures—arose from the fact that 
the Mughal and Southern Muhammadan Governments had been 
in the habit of ajjplying the name as a general and conveniently 
vague indication Ajf ‘dependency’ on the central authority, in the 
case of any kind of local chief from whom it accepted tribute, but. 
otherwise left in possession. In the North-West Provinces (apart 
from the special rights of the Oudh landlords) ‘ tahiqddrl right ’ and 
• tal-uqddri allowance ’ refer to the cases already noted, where 
a limited overlordship has been held to be established, and where 
that superior right is held to be s.atisfied by a cash allowance. 

The Bombay Khot.—One other class of landlord estate, which 
arose out of Revenue-firming, may be mentioned; it is peculiar 
to the Konkan or Upper Coast districts of Bombay. In this 
Presidency generally, the later system of Revenue - farming, 
cruel and opjiressive as it was, had been carried out chiefly 
by tlie agency of the Land-officers {desmukh, despdndyd, and other 
titles) without developing landlord estates. But in the coast 
districts, local farmers of villages (or groups of villages), called 
khot, had grown into such a position—probably owing to some 
original connexion with the villages of a different kind,—that after 
much discussion, legislation was had recourse to, and the Khots 
were recognized as virtually landlords; but the Old village 
landholders {dhdrekar) were protected in their rights *. 


’ Bombay Act I, of 1880, deals with Khot estates. The holders claimed 
all the waste and Forest land; but this was disallowed. Only by way of 
compromise, it was allowed that when State Foresjs were formed, a certain 
part of the net proceeds should be paid to the Khot. 
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(i) Landlord Estates arising out of former territorial 

possessions or Buling Chiefships. 

• 

Estates of this origin, as a class, cannot lx sharpiy severed 
from those Jast considered; for though the influence and the 
opportunities of the Revenue-farmer's position were tliere referred 
to as the direct origin of the riglit in tlie existing estate, the- 
‘position of Revenue-farmer itself was often seciiretl by the 
old territorial connevion which the grantee had as Raja, Tluikur 
or local chief. Indeed, some of the now permanently settled 
Bengal landlords (e. g. those in the Chutiya N.igpur districts) 
were never Revenue-farmers at all, but simply local chieftains 
with whom the Mughal ruler had not cared to interfere. In 
Orissa the few Zamindars that exist arc of the same character ; 
for in the hill country, the Chicfshij)S were recognized in the 
-superior rank of 'fributary Stales, .rather than as Zamindari-;. 

The Tributary or Feudatory State and the (subject) 
Zamindari often distinguishable only in degree, not in 
kind. —And this reminds me to add that when wc consider 
the class of landlords who were once ruling chiefs, it is generally 
difficult to draw any real line between the subject Zamfndar 
(who may have a fide of rank or be an hereditary nobleman, but 
still is a subject) and the class of smaller Feudatory States whir h 
are not subject. The only practical difference is that in the 
former a Settlement is made, and the jurisdiction of the Collector 
runs : in the latter case the tribute is settled by treaty ; and the 
territorj' is not subject to the British Revenue or other jurisdiction, 
but only to general political control. ^ 

Madras Landlords. ‘ Polygars.' —I'he Zamindari estates of 
Madras are properly of the class now under consideration; tllfc 
holders are mostly local chiefs, who were tributaries rather than 
Revenue-farmers to the Mughal Government; at any rate the 
largest estates were so. But there are some estates {pilHam) of 
chiefs called pdkgdra or ‘ polygar,’ which moiro especially repre¬ 
sent territorial chiefships, ahd admirably illustrate the way in 
which landlord estates arise out of the disruption of a kingdom. 
The Vijayanagar dynasty of Southern India which rose on the 
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ruins of the earlier Chold, Cherd and Pandyd kingdoms, flourished 
for some centuries, and reached a high degree of power and 
civilization. But it ultimately succumbed* in 1565 a.d., leaving 
a number of its ‘ barons ’ (called ndjaka) who still retained 
a local rule in their several estates. But their descendants, 
lacking the control of a powerful head, soon fell into lawless 
ways, becoming more like freebooters and marauders than 
hereditary rulers. There were, indeed, several varieties of 
' polygar ’; some of them were of less dignified origin, having 
begun as land officers with certain revenue functions, and 
partly having police duty; they too, finding themselves un¬ 
checked, threw off all restraint, and mercilessly rack-rented their 
lands. Notwithstanding the doubtful claim and position of many 
such chieftains, they would (as a class) jjrobably have given rise 
to a not inconsiderable number of landlord estates, under the 
jtolicy of a permanent Settlement, had not the majority of thetn 
become so accustomed to lawless independence that they could 
not settle down under a new order of things. In most cases 
they went into armed resistance and open rebellion, whereon 
they had to be subdued by military force and mostly disappeared. 
Some of their descendants still receive small cash pensions. The 
greater and more dignified chiefs of Ramnad, &c. (Southern and 
Western I’olliams) have been confirmed in their estates, and are 
in all respects like the great Zamfndarf estate-holders of the 
North. 

Central Provinces Zaminddris.—In the Central Provinces, 
the ‘ Zamfndarf ’estates had nothingto do with Revenue-farming 
and wholly belong to the class we are now considering. They 
are simply the estates of the old Gond chiefs or barons of 
the fdrm.er regime. Tfie Raja being overthrown, his Khdlsa 
became the territory directly managed by the conquering R^,jds 
of Nagpur. The old ‘ baronial ’ territories being in-the hills on 

s 

* Sec Hunter s Brief History, &c. pp. 129, t 30. For details'about Polygars 
see L. S. B. 1 . vol. lii. pp. i,s-2i, and the Fifth Report, vol. ii. p. 93. 

- It had, however, licen customary tcT make over tracts of country to 
managers with a view to extending cultivation and increasing the revenue, 
and they were called Zaminddr. These chiefs managing their own lands 
were similarly denominated. 
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the outskirts of the Mardthd domain, were not productive of 
much Revenue; they were therefore let alone, the chiels being 
made to pay a moderate tribute. This positiop was maintained 
under the British Government. The e.states were subjected to 
a general^kind of Revenue Settlement, which varied in form (and 
in degree of detail) in different districts, and according to the rank 
and circumstances of the chief or landlord ’. 

Belies of earlier chiefships in other parts.—The province 
of Ajmer and the.Northern*j)art of Bombay (chiefly in the 
Ahmadabdd district) also afford examjiles of this class of estates, 
in some rather curious varieties. In both we have remains 
of the old Hindu quasi-fcudal system, under which the Rdja or 
sovereign held the M.ha or central territory, and his chiefs held 
the outlying portions (p. 121). 

In Ajmer the Government has settled the- kluiha territory 
-«ith village bodies under the North-West Provinces system. In 
the rest, the chiefs {Taluqddrs as they were calletl when Ajmer 
became part of the Mughal Empire) have been recognized as 
landlords paying a fixed tribute. 

Iiandlord ebiefs in Bombay. ‘ Wdntd ’ estates. Mewdsi 
estates.—The Gujarat country affords a still more curious 
instance of tenures arising from the disrujrticn of old local 
chiefships. In the wars that folhrwed one after the other 
(especially after the attenijtt of the Emjteror Aurangzeb to 
conquer the South, and after the Maralhas rose to j)Ower at the 
close of the seventeenth century) the whole country became a 
prey to the ravages of rival chiefs. The old Rdjas had long 
disappeared, and their JMIsa land had become the Revenue¬ 
paying lands of the conquering jjower : but the subsadinatc 
chiefs—often holding the wilder or hil> country, or at .Jl cvetAs 

. ' 

’ Here agsin is an instance of what is noted at p. 111. A certain number 
of there territorial chiefships were admitttsl to tlie rank of Feudatory States 
and M are not subject estates or Zamlndarls at all. Otherwise there is 
little teal differ'ence. Among the actual Zaniindiiris^ the smaller ones were 
settled quite like private estates, all subordinate rights’being recoiled ; the 
larger were settled in more geiAiral terms and without detailed records. 
Large areas of forest are included in these estates, but under certain special 
conditions as to their management tsee Sec. 124 A of the Land Revenue 
Act XVm of 1881). 
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the outlying territory—were more fortunate. If they submitted, 
and agreed to hand over a portion of their Revenue to the 
conqueror’s treas^ury, it was convenient to leave them in local 
controloftheir territories, under the usual designation of Talnqddr. 
Sometimes, however, the chiefs were not left in peace. Long 
before the Maralha times, some of them were considered to 
be too powerful, and for this or for some other reason, their 
estates w’cre sequestrated, and only a fourth or other portion 
left them. Estates of this origin" are still jenown by the name 
of Wantd or ‘ portions'.’ In troublous times, moreover, a number 
of dispossessed chiefs turned into marauders and freebooters, and 
would then roam the country and contend ficrcel)- for the rents 
of different villages. Old estates broke up, and new' ones were 
consolidated; while the roving chieftains took to levying black¬ 
mail and placing under their protection such groups of villages 
or stretches of territory as coyld be held from some fort in the 
Vindhyan hills. These irregular tenures, never really under the 
authority of any Central Government, constituted w'hat w'ere 
called the Mei’dst estates. It is somewhat surprising to find 
that such possessions have survived at all; but the descendants 
of the chiefs to the ])resent day hold some of the lands, 
under the same designation. In some cases all territorial rights 
had really passed away; or at any rate they were sufficiently 
compensated by a cash allowance—still paid to the descendants 
of the families 

’ And even some of these (reduced) lands were made to pay a quit-rent or 
udhaJjama, as itw'as called. 

“ This was especially the case in Northern-Central India, because the 
growth of the British Power, after the defeat of the Mysore Sultans, had 
graduall” brought .all but the central (Maratha) region under its control, and 
so-left only the l)akh.an oj)eu to be the camping-ground of the rival chiefs, 
and the refuge for adventurers and freebooters driven out of the other 
States. All this is aclmirably explained in-Sir A. Lyall’s Rise of the British 
Dominion in India, 1S93, p. 250 ff. 

“ Such arc the t;irAsiya or (political) allowances paid in Bombay to 
a few families. Girds means a ‘ mouthful ’ or subsistence. In the Koyal 
demesne, the Raja’s .ypunger sons were often allowed villages as girdsiyd 
chiefs, i. V. holders or subsistence grants - but the term came to be applied, 
in North Bombay, to the lands seized by marauding chiefs who levied 
blackmail, or accepted the rents of land, as the price of not harrying the 
village. The allowance noted in the text is regulated by (Bombay) Act 
VII of 18S7. 
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In conclusion it is worth while to notice, how seldom territorial 
chiefships gave rise in the Panjdb to landlord estates ; and«yet both 
on the frontier and in the interior, a division into smaller or larger 
local chiefships was once a general feature. Noither the genius of 
the people nor the policy of the Sikli rulers allowed such a growth. 
Ranjft Singh had made t+ie chiefs his jaglrddrs, i.e. he expected 
military service and the support of effective troops in return for the 
Revenue he .allowed them to take; and often when he thought they 
were getting too well off on an assignment of the entire Revenue, 
he would reduce them to be ' cha/idrami,’ that is allowed them only 
one-fourth. » 


(r) Estates arising out of Grants in various forms. 

We have two main kinds of grant to consider, one where the 
/and, cither W'astc or abandoned by former cultivators, was given 
on a direct title; tlie other tvhere a grant of some Ri venue 
p-iviltge was originally made, and the right to the land has 
grown out of it, by a jjroccss practically the same as that b) 
which the Revenue-farmer became landlord. 

Direct grants of waste or abandoned land.—Direct grants of 
land to be cultivated and owned by the grantee have at all 
times been made. Sometimes the object was simply to increase 
the Revenue ; the usual plan being to allow a very light assess¬ 
ment (or none at all) for the first years (during which there is 
much exjicnditurc on clearing the land and little profit) and 
after that to charge the full rates. Often too, such grants would 
be made on permanently favourable terms, as a reward for 
service, or to encourage settlement in a country where some 
special inducement was necessary. , 

Proprietary titles by modern grants of waste Jand.— 
Under this class will also come thos’e grants of waste lafid 
that were made in the earlicj* periods of British rule and under 
the first waste land Rules (p. 59); for then the grants were 
usually of the full proprietary right and possibly free o> Revenue 
charges also. All proprietary estates of this clttss represent such 
simple instances of direct titlS to the land, that further explanation 
is unnecessary. 

Revenue grants or assignments. — But a great many 
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existing land titles have originated in grants or assignments 
of Revenue whieh were never intended to include a landed 
right at all; thesf demand a little more consideration. 

We have alread}' noticed the system of Revenue assignments 
in connexion with the question ‘ what lands are liable to pay 
revenue?' (p. 52). But here we have to notice the subject from 
the tenure point of view. Many estates and landholdings, even 
though the Revenue j)rivilege is now wholl)' or j)artly withdrawn, 
still owe their origin as landed interests to Avhat was originally 
r Revenue-free grant. It may save a reference backwards, if 
I here remind the reader that the Mughal system always con- 
temfilatcd two kinds of grants of Revenue. One was in 
perpetuity or at least for as long as the object of the grant 
continued in existence; and it was always intended to convey 
a title to the land as well: it was a milk grant, i. e. an out 
and out gift of soil and Revenue both. I'lie land perhaps, 
already bclonge<l to the pious, learned or decayed noble family, 
for whose support the Revenue charges were remitted; in that 
case the laud became ‘ freehold ’; or it might be waste and 
the grantee would himself bring it under cultivation; or at 
any rate it was so held that he would have no difficulty in 
becoming the superior owner. Grants of the viilk class are 
called in'am ; or more siiccificall)^, mu'dft grants. 

JAgir Estates.—Rut another large class of grants had 
nothing to do with the land-right. The Imperial territory was 
classified into two large ilivisions (adopted from the Hindu 
organization). There was the khdha. administered by the 
Emperor’s Diwdn, ’A'mil, and other officials, the Revenue of 
which went to the Treasury: the rest was the jdgir land 
(t/liich included the frontier and outlying tracts) of which the 
Revenue was assigned to certain.. State offices and military 
commands, as already described (p. 53). 

At first this S3'stem was regularly carried out. free giants 
were issued only by the highest authority. Even the Governors 
of Provinces could not make them,' except in the most distant 
Provinces like Kdbul and the Dakhan. The assignments were 
or life; and no more Revenue could be taken than was specified 
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in the grant. But the time came when the decline of iho 
Empire brought relaxed control and chronici impovertshment | 
and I have already stated (p. 54) how such grants began to 
be issued irregularly and even established fraudulently. Then 
it was that all kinds of ‘grants became i)ermanent because they 
were not surrendered on the death of the grantee. When 
British rule began, forged titles and pretended grants, backed 
only by the fact of jaresent possession, were everywhere to be 
found. Under such circumstances a jdg'midr or other grantee 
easily usurped the right to the land as well as the Revenue 
privilege. And indeed in many cases it would be very natural 
for him to take it; for he might have cleared, at his own 
expense, large areas (f the waste; he would probably have 
some private property of his own as a nucleus, and he could 
easily buy up a great deal more, and so complete a working 
Jitle to the whole. 

When the first British Land Revenue Settlements were made, 
the Administration was mainly concerned with the question 
whether, in the numerous cases of claim by grant, the Revenue 
should continue to be remitted (p. 55): but in Settlements which 
included an adjustment of landed rights, there was the further 
question whether, the grantee was (or had become) proprietor or 
not. It might easily be the case, that a jdgirddr could show 
himself to have become the owner of an estate, and yet fail to 
satisfy the authorities that he had a good claim to hold it 
Revenue-free: Government would then assess the land and 
not continue any Revenue-free privilege, though the ownership 
was acknowledged. 

In Bombay and Madras such grants became progrieta:^ 
—In Bombay it was found that the Marat ha rulers .had often 
imposed a quit-rent (in the Jump and without <letailcd valuation) 
on these tenures ; this device avoided the odium of appearing to 
resume, them. A number of estates having acquired in this 
way a fixed Revenue payment in the lun^ are shown in the 
returns as udhad-jamdban<K lands'. The proprietary nght was, 

* In that case the fix'd payment is not liable to change at a revision of 
Settlement. 
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in these provinces, recognized as conveyed by a Revenue grant; 
and theJands wei;e said to be ‘ alienated,’ i. e. the State right, both 
in the soil and to the Revenue, had been parted with (p. 52). 

When the inquiry was set on foot, detailed proof of the grant 
and its terms was generally waived on the grantee consenting to 
accept a ‘summary Settlement’—which equitably determined the 
local limits of his grant, and imposed a moderate quit-rent or 
Revenue. If he chose to undergo the ordeal of a full inquest, it 
might be that he would succeed in establishing a valid grant to be 
wholly Revenue-free ; but he was juSt as likclV to fail, in which case 
he would get nothing at all. * 

The in'dm holdings in Madras were also settled in a similar way, 
and if allow’cd they were confirmed by title-deeds on the basis of 
a procedure called ‘ enfranchisement,’ which was very like the 
‘ summary Settlement ’ of Bombay. The grants to be admitted 
at all must have been in possession for fifty years: and if the 
claimant chose to prove the absolute freedom from charge and 
any other incidents, he might do so; otherwise all difficulty could 
be avoided by Undergoing ‘ enfranchisement,’ that is accepting 
reasonable limits for the estate, and a moderate fixed assessmeisi. 
(in some cases this w'as allowed to be redeemed) k 

In ITorthern India.—In Northern India generally, there 
was no univei'sal rule that either the jdgirddr, or the smaller 
grantee {inu dfuldr), was, or had become, proprietor; it de¬ 
pended on the facts and circumstances in eaeh case. 

In Bengal.—In Bengal the same remark applies ; the rules 
which were acted on at the Permanent Settlement had nothing 
to do with the title to the land. All grants before 1765 a. d. 
(the date of the grant of ‘Bengal, Bihar and Orissa’ to the 
Company) were allowed as valid, and all others were more or 
less set aside: the details eannot here be gone into k 
^ Distinction between mu’afi and jdgir not maintained in 
moderp times.—In Northern India, the grants in mudft and 
iif jdgxr "arc now hardly distinguished. Properly speaking, the 
former indicates the ‘ pardoning ’ cf the Revenue charges on 
a man’s own land, or on land that had been granted to, him; 
and it docs not involve service or keeping troops; the latter 
means an assignment of the Revenue of a tract of country, 

’ The Madias Commission (since 1858) dealt with 444,500 claims affect¬ 
ing some six and a-half millions of acres (see notect p. 55). 

“ Information will be found in L. S. B. I. vol. i. p. 42 ff. 
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always on condition of service. If any distinction now exists, 
the jdgir is usually the larger political grar\,t, and tl>e other 
is the smaller personal grant. The term inam (indm) is 
more commonly used in the West and South (where ‘ alienated 
lands’ are spoken of) and tnuafi in the North. It would be 
interesting, but it would occupy too much space, to enumerate 
the local names by which the smaller in’dms or free grants 
are known, and the various purposes for which they were 
issued: these hav(; been noticed in general terms (p. 53). 
The regular Jdgir or service grants were more uniform; being 
in all cases, to pay for service, to support troops, to ])rovide 
for the administration of frontier tracts, or for the restoration of 
land that was out of cultivation. 

GhAtwali Tenure.—One variety, however, -nay be indicated, 
namely the grants called gluHKniU, where a cli'ef was allowed to 
+ake the Revenue of a hill or .frontier tract on condition of 
maintaining a police or military force, to keep the peace and 
prevent raids of robbers on to the jdain country below. The 
curious feature is that the benefit of the grant was distributed through 
all the grades of the militia forces : the head chief got his (larger) 
share, and every officer, and every man of the rank and file, had 
his free holding of land. Landholdings of this kind exist at the 
present day in several districts. 


General observations. 

In concluding this notice of the greater landlord estates, 
a few general observations may be jiermitted. 

Subdivision of large estates on exactly the same principle 
as villages.—It should be noted that though the divisions of 
an estate into sections {tar/, palti, &c.) are more characteristic 
of villages, yet many larger estates, *vhere there is rule, of 
primogeniture to keep then^intact in the hands of the eldest heir ', 
divide uji exactly on the same princijiles; they break up into 
patti also'*. Indeed there is really (as I have said) no 

* Whenever it is thought desirable to keep the tiigher clas% of estates 
from breaking up (e. g. < tndh Taluqdars, Ahmadabad Taluijdars and those 
in A'jmer), regulations are, as far .as possible, introrluccd establishing primo¬ 
geniture. 

* In the Ambala district (Panjab) there are certain jdgir families— 
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sharp line to be drawn between the estates that consist of one 
village (®r of sharps extending over two or three villages) and the 
larger class of estate embracing twenty villages or more ; and 
whenever a larger estate is from any cause in a condition of 
decay, it is likely to dissolve first into a' number of co-[)arcenary 
village estates. 

Tendency of Bevenue farming to become landlord right. 
—It is curious also to notice how invariably Revenue farming 
tends to develop into a proprietorship of the *l?.nd itself, whenever, 
that is, the Revenue farmer is left uncontrolled, the government 
being weak and inefficient. In Bengal this growth had been so 
steady and so complete, that though repeated efforts were made 
to get rid of ZamfnAIrs, they were always unsuccessful; and at 
last it was found politic to consolidate the position and regulate 
it by law, rather than to ignore it. When, however, the Revenue 
farmer is confined to his duty by effective control, as in the,. 
Maratha States, cruelly as he may oppress the people, he does 
not become landlord'. 

Territorial position as Kuler tends, in its disruption, to 
become a local landlord interest. Stages of the process.— 
Another very remarkable tendency is for the higher castes and 
members of ruling families not to pass away altogether, in the 
frequent event of the disruption of the whole kingdom, or of 
schisms in the fiimily group, hut to descend from the ruler’s place 
and cling to fragments of the old territory either as tributaries 
and Revenue managers of the conquering State, or even without 
the aid of such recognition. At first they may maintain a position 
of superiority, not interfering much with the land, and content 
with the grain-share or rent; but as time goes on, and the suc- 

descentlants' of Sikh horsemen who conquered a number of villages and 
obtained part of the Revenue or State share without getting any hold over the 
land itself. This right having become prescriptive, is continued solely in 
the form of an assignment of a fourth or other share of the Revenue to 
the familietj^ who have no concern with the land in any way; This 
family ‘ cash-estate,’ if I may so call it, is nevertheless distributed in 
shares,/lit;//, &c., amdh^ the branches of the family exactly as if it were 
a landed estate. • 

* The case of the Central Provinces mdlguzdrs is no exception ; they were 
made proprietors by the British Goverment in pursuance of a particular 
policy and in conformity with a particular Revenue system. 
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ceeding State assesses the landlord family like any one else, they 
descend more and more to the rank of peasant proprietors, being 
reduced perhaps to working the land themselves, only they still 
retain a family sense of union and a certain feeling of superiority. 
Their neighbours, all permeated with caste ideas, recognize 
this too ; and long after any tangible privileges or distinctions 
have passed aw’ay, the remote descendants of the once superior 
families are still distinguished as mt'rastddr or by some 
such title. , 

This change to a laridlord. character facilitated by the 
old territorial and administrative organization.—The facility 
with which estates (groups of land under one title) have been 
formed in India, whether Rajds’ estates, Chiefs’ estates, jdgtrs 
or village-estates, is due to the ancient customs of territorial sub¬ 
division, which really are nothing else than tin divisions of the 
aonquered or occupied area allotted to the sections of the 
original 'Fribe. Each branch, according to its seniority, has 
a graded place in the organization, and its chief a certain territory 
appropriated to him. 

Origin of groups of eighty-four, forty-two, and twenty- 
four villages locally formed.—The Hindu kingdoms were 
nearly always .small; and when we hear of great Emperors 
like Chandragupta and Asoka, or extensive kingdoms like 
Vijayanagar, it was that they took the lead as Suzerain 
over a confederacy of smaller States, each of which was, as 
regards its internal affairs, practically independent. Not only 
was the kingdom itself of limited size, but the central feature 
of its constitution was a further division into ‘ feudal ’ terri¬ 
tories : the best land for the Raja, and the rest for ijie great 
officers (heads of clans); frontier and wild tracts were held «by 
the chief selected for his spesial ability as Sendpati or Commander 
of the forces, and by special grantees. As to the principle on 
whith .the limits of the royal and other shares t'^ere fixed, 
this depended largely on value, on the .natural boundaries 
and rivers, or on distinctiorft of hill and plain, jungle-fand and 
alluvial soil, &c. But we can everywhere trace a tendency in 
occupied country to allot by groups of villages; we find the 
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chaurassP, or territory of eighty-four villages, and the half of 
that as Ifhe beah'si, and so forth. The Land Revenue was taken 
by the chief, as by the Raja himself, each on his own tract. The 
Rdjd took no Revenue from the chiefs, or in their estates ; though 
he could demand benevolences or aids in time of war, and also 
a fee on succession. The real bond of union was the investiture 
by the R;ija and the necessity of furnishing the quota of troops 
for the royal service, and coming in rotation for ceremonial 
attendance at Court, 

Inside the territories thus allotted, there was again the ad¬ 
ministrative division into villages, groups of villages, and 
districts’*. All these divisions naturally provided the basis of 
so many different sized landed-estates, when the rule was lost. 
S{xtaking broadly, the Chief’s territory or perhaps the whole 
‘ Raj ’ became the Zammddri ; and the pargana, under a lesser 
chief, became the TaluqJdrf estate ; smaller lordships survival- 
as single village-estates, or at most as estates consisting of 
groups of villages. 


Section III. Formal Eeoognition under Britishi Buie 
of Bights and Interests in Land. 

Two principles or foundations for right in land.—The 
general outcome of the jireceding brief investigation of tenures, 
as far as it has gone, has been to establish two principles, or two 
bases, on which all rights of ownership in land may be said to 
rest. 1 pm speaking of rights of independent holding, and not 
ni,ere]y of those of a tenant who recognizes that the land is not 
his, and- '.hat he holds under, and pays rent to, some one who is 
the real owner. 

I. There is the’right of the individual landholder—probably 
the most ancient form of right of which we have any proof— 
the right depending on the occupation of a plot of land, and the 

* As to the prevalence of this division, there are some interesting details 
in Keames’ Elltofs Glossary, s. v. chaurassi. 

“ As we read in Mann of the ‘ lord of ten’ vill~iges,’ the ‘ lord of too 
villages’ (i.e. district or pargana), and so on. 
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subsequent clearing of it from the trees and perhaps dense 
jungle that covered it. * » . 

2. There is also another kind of right—that which originates 
in conquest, grant, or natural superiority; it frequently appears 
as, in reality, the shadow of what was once a territorial or ruling 
position. Right in land of this kind, is spoken of as the 
‘inheritance right’; and it resides either in one landlord, or 
(commonly) in a joint body having lordshij) over a village or 
a larger estate, as ,t?ie case ihay be. It is the existence of the 
right of one kind or of the other, which has made the holding, 
or the village, or the great estate (as the case ma}- be), the 
natural unit with which the Land Revenue administration deals, 
and which it assesses in one sum. 

necessity for consolidating and defining rights.—In order, 
however, that not only should the right person be'made liable 
(ijr the Revenue, but that the riglit person should be secured in 
a just enjoyment of the remaining profits of the estate or holding, 
it was necessary to place the title to land on a secure basis 
(PP- 64, 5 )- 


Historical retrospect regarding right in land.— It is 
necessary for us to take a very brief glance backward at the 
history of landed right in India, in order to explain how the 
customary bases of rights and interests in lantl were dealt with 
under our Anglo-Indian legislation. 

Bight by first clearing alone known to ancient times- - 
Whatever may be the real dale of the Laws ok Manii- - 
whether it be as early as 500 d. c., or whether the form in which 
the work now stands is as late as the fifth century a. u., wc have 
no earlier record, as far as I am aware, of prevailing ideas on tlte 
subject of right in land; and it is remarkable that Tlanu says 
‘ land is his who first cleared away the jungle^ as the deer is his 
who^rst brought it down.' Throughout the whole work not the 
slightest trace can be found of the superior ownership by 
‘ hereditary ’ right {tnirdst as the Moslems called- it), still less of 
anything resembling a holding in common. 

The right by first clearing, is still essentially the basis of the 
raiyatwdri holding; and of that of the humbler classes, now 
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become tenants under landlords, who claim to be privileged or 
hcredititty tenants because their ancestors first cleared the land b 
The superior right hy grant, conquest, colonization, &c., now 
summarized in a number of vernacular designations, all signifying 
a right by inheritance, is a subsequent or at least an independent 
growth. 

Superior right as territorial ruler not as landlord, originally 
claimed by royal and noble houses. Conquering rulers at 
a later date claim to own all the land. , Manner in which 
this claim was dealt with by the British Government.— 
In early times therefore, we arc not surprised to find the old 
Riijas and chiefs content with the territorial rule; no sign of 
any claim as landlord or direct owner of all land, can be traced. 
It is ecjually certain that in the days of Mughal rule, private 
right in land wa«3 recognizedBut in later days of continual 
conquest and change of dynasty, and especially when the great, 
deputies of the Mughal Empire, in Oudh, Bengal, Hyderabad, 
&c., set up as independent sovereigns, and when Maraiha chiefs 
conquered territories all over Central and Western India, the 
claim was extended beyond the old right to the State-share, and 
the right to the waste; it was made to embrace the entire area- 
In 1765, it was certainly a /at/ accompli, that the ruler of every 
State in India was the sujierior landlord of every acre. The 
rulers of Native Slates make the same claim to this day, as 
applying to all land which they have not granted Revenue-free. 
When the Biitish Crown succeeded, this right passed, on all 
principles of law, to it. But our first Governors, e. g. Lord 
Cornwallis, whether or not they were aware that it was not 
truly an^ ancient right but the result of later conquests and 
usurpations, at once perceived that it W'as impolitic; and while 
the first Rcgulatio.is were not always very exact or consistent in 
their language, it may safely be stated that the British Govern- 

* The I.'ujdlord group may also have ‘ founded ’ the village^, and so unite 
the claims of the first i;learcr with that of the superiority of caste and family 
as overlor i; hut their founding was not work with their own hands ; hence 
in a subordinate grade, the tenant who, has actually dug up the fields, also 
bases his light to consideration — and that more directly—on the ‘first 
clearing’ (Jnita shigafl, and other phrases). o 

“ Eor some authoritie.s on this point see L. S. B. /. vol. i. p. 126 ff. 
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merit accepted the right only so far as it afforded a convenient 
basis or standpoint from which to declare and define private 
rights. ^ 

Private right as landlord recognized. To all Zamindars, 
Taluqddrs and grantees expressly.—Our first dealing's being 
with the great Zamfndars of Bengal, it was there first declared 
by law, on grounds of policy as well as on a recognition of 
facts, that those landholders were full owners as far as might 
be, consistently with the just rights and interests of other parties. 
In Madras the same declaration was made to the Zamindars and 
other ‘actual projirietors.’ It wars afterw'ards made to the 
Taluqddrs of Oudh; and generally either by law, or by the 
grant of title deeds, to all sorts of proprietar}' grantees and 
estate holders, in all parts of I ndia. 

And to village landlord bodies. And to Ijeads of villages 
’Hthe Central Provinces. —It >vas also made, l)y direct infer¬ 
ence from the language of Regulation VII of 1822, and by the 
terms of the records of Settlement, in favour of all the landlord- 
villages of Upjier India, w'herc these w^crc independent and not in 
turn -subject to a superior landlord. It was similarly tleclared 
in the case of the /nalguzars of villages in the Central Provinces. 
In all these cases the right was essentially a proj)rietar}’ right; 
as full as possible,!, c. including all rights (not inconsistent with 
law and custom) of disposal by gift or will, sale or mortgage, but 
always limited by the right of the tenants, ‘ subjiroprietors ’ or 
others, entitled to share in the benefits of the land. 

Government is then no longer the universal landlord.— 

In the face of declarations affecting so large a portion of the 
cultivated and occupied area' in British India, it is impossible 
to go on speaking of the (British) Government as universal land¬ 
lord (see p. 49). • 

Modified declaration of Bight in individual holdings in 
the'* Baiyat'wdri Provinces. Beason for not deigning the 
raiyat as formally ‘ proprietor.’ —But in .the case of the indi¬ 
vidual holdings in raiyalwArt villages in Bombay and’Madras, 
the case was different. Whatever may be the real theory of 
origin, these individual holdings represented, at the time, a some- 
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what weak form of right, because the cultivators had long been 
so harassed with Jlevenue burdens and local exactions, that their 
hereditary attachment to the land had to contend with the fear 
of being unable to hold it without starving; instead, therefore, 
of welcoming any legal fixation of their right which would have 
■secured it, but also bound them to be responsible for the 
Revenue whether they cultivated or not \ they desired to have 
a freedom to hold if they could, but to let go if their means 
failed. It was in Madras that this’was first (though slowly and 
reluctantly) recognized : and it became an essenlial feahire in the 
raiyatwdri system that the landholder might always (by giving 
notice at a proper time) relinquish any field or definite part 
of his holding, and thus escape the Revenue liability. In this 
slate of things, it has been usual to avoid calling the ‘ raiyat ’ 
owner of his laaid eo nomine. In Bombay he is called the 
‘ occupant,’ and his right as such—hercditable, transferable aotL 
liable only to the Revenue assessment and to any other payment 
that may be due to some superior—is defined by law'*. In Madras 
there is no general I.and Revenue Act, and there is no legislative 
definition of the raiyat’s tenure; but the question has been 
discussed in the Law Courts, and practically the right is the 
same as that defined by the Bombay Code: in common language, 
it is a right which is theoretically, rather than practically, dis¬ 
tinguished from a proprietary right **. In other provinces, w’here 
individual right is the customary tenure, a similar plan has been 
followed: the Burma Land Law and the Assam Land Regula¬ 
tion define the ‘ landholder’s ’ right, without calling it ownership. 

In these cases therefore (but not otherwise) it is open to any one 
to argue/ that there is a residuary or ultimate proprietary right 
rewiaining'to the State: and that is why, in the Provinces where land 
is held by grantees,these lands (in which there may be 
a proprietorship in set terms) are said to be ‘ alienated.’ 

«• 

' It will fee remembered that in every landlord village or estate, because 
the owner has a secure,title, he has also the responsibility for the (moderate) 
Revenue; ,he cannot get rid of the liability by not cultivating, or by throwing 
up the estate. ' 

** And where there is some kind of overlord right, as in Bombay, the 
holder of it is called the su2)erior occupant and the «ither the inferior. 

’ See L. S. B. I. vol. iii. p. 128 ft. 
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Section IV. Sub-proprietary Eights in Land. 

t ) 

Superimposition of landed rights and interasts one on 
another.—It has been already remarked that Indian tenures 
are largely the result of changes and growths, the fruit of the 
wars and incursions, tribal and local conquests or usurpations, 
and of the rise and fitll of ruling families; the right by conquest 
or ‘ birthright ’ supervenes upon the right by ‘ first-c learing.’ 

There was no systematic or political attempt, at any time, 
to remodel land-tenures formally; but claims grew—one set 
of rights was superimposed ui)on another. If the right in land 
may be assumed to have been, at first, a simple thing—a tribal 
group settling down in one jdace, forming villages, and allotting 
separate family holdings; in any case circumstances soon altered: 
a scion of the ruling chiefs family got a grant cf the Slate share 
•"j,a village, and his descendant*;, in the course of 3’ears, were 
found to have appropriated (as a joint body) the whole; the 
Governor created a Revenue farm, or granted a Jdgtr, and 
a new overlord right was established; and as changes went 
on, the lords or noble families that first had the dominant 
position, in their turn fell into the second rank under a new 
lord who arose over them. All the former right-holders then 
strove to maintain some recognition of their lost jiosition. 
When once a landlordship is established, the landlord himself 
feels bound to recognize the older claims in some way; and 
he allows subsidiary tenures, which arc often permanent rights. 
Sometimes also he creates similar but new rights to provide 
for some part of his estate which, he cannot manage himself 
In any case, various grades of right are found to co-exisJ\ some 
being very nearly proprietary, others being more and mere 
distinctly what we should call tenant-rights." 7 'hc people dis- 
tingui.sh between ‘resident’ and ‘ non-resident ’ cultivators, or one 
kind of landlord and another; but such customary distinctions 
have not the effect of a definition in an Act of the Legislature. 

Security of legal poslBion to the person at the head, 
necessitates definition of the rights below him. Difficulty of 
the task. —When once the necessity of defining the legal position 
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of the ])roj)rielor or other head primarily interested and responsible 
for tlie estate or holding, arose, it followed that, however defective 
our first perceptions of the question may have been, a legal 
security for all other secondary and tertiary interests was 
necessary also. And this was difficuTt, because the incidental 
and often haphazard character of the changes—the fact that all 
were due to gradual processes of growth and decline—resulted 
in tiiis, that the different interests a[)peared in all shades and 
degrees of strength or weakness: "here, was ^ landlord who had 
obliterated all rights but those of bare tenancy, below him: 
Uterc, was a landlord whose position was so doubtful that it was 
a debated question whether he should be recognized at all; here, 
were strong tenants still j)roudly remembering that their fore¬ 
fathers were once great jdgirddrs or even territorial chiefs; 
there, were others whose only anxiety was not to be bound down 
to the land, but be allowed to give it uj) directly they felt una^fc. 
to ]iay the rent. 

General plan of the legal recognition of various interests.— 
llroadly speaking, the way in which the matter has been dealt 
with is this. In ; countries, the holdings were generally 

simple; the mass of holders farmed the land themselves, or 
employed tenants about whose contract position there could be 
no doubt: at most there would be some overlord whose rights 
were confined to a rentcharge with no power of ejecting the 
actual occupants. Therefore the Revenue law simply regarded 
the actual occupant of the holding, and dealt with him. But 
in all landlord estates, there might be many varieties. In some 
there might be a Rdjd or other magnate who was clearly the 
landlord^,or actual proprietor of a considerable tract of country. 
In- other eases, there wou’d be a general claim of some magnate 
over a tract of country, but his disject interest was so limited 
that it was regarded as only an overlord interest, and was called 
a taluqddr^f right, represented by the receipt of a cash payment 
calculated at a cirttain percentage of the State Revenue. In 
others, there might be a number of landlord villages—all of 
some conquering or colonizing tribe, with nobody over them, 
and with none but tenant rights under them. In others, again, 
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there might be (i) tlie immediate landlord, or ‘ actual proprietor ’ 
(individual or co-sharing body); (2) certain <persons Vho on 
various grounds were called ‘ sub-proprietor ’ pr ‘ inferior pro¬ 
prietor’’; (3) old tenants, who were ‘hereditary ’ {jnaurusi) or 
‘ occupancy ’ tenants; and (4) tenants at will. 

And of the classes (3) and (4), be it remembered, that in a large 
number of cases they do not represent any conlract tenancy’, 
’ but merely a grade of interest which has gradually fallen, in 
the course of generations, to an indefinite subordinate position 
under a superior; we of the West can only designate it by' the 
term ‘tenant,’ but our Legislators (in Bengal, e. g.) have often 
preferred the vaguer native term raiyat(\K 74 w/c). The dis¬ 
tinction, however, may be easy to draw on paper ; but when many 
years have passed away, an ignorant peasantry does not easily 
retain proof, if it even has a tradition as to its origin, as to 
wlj^ch class it really belongs to. In all these cases it becomes 
a question of no small difficulty how to define and to characterize 
the different grades of right. 

In consequence of these gradations of right, it is possible to 
represent landed interests in India in a kind of scale or Uable. 
Regarding the Government with its Revenue rights, and its 
occasional direct ownership of land, and as the fountain head of 
rights, as the first degree in the scale, and the actual cultivator, 
wherever he has any permanent right to occupation, as the last 
degree, it may be there is one, or two, or more, interests intervening. 
Thus;— 
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sharers, &c. 




’ Or, in. Bengal) ‘ tenure holder ’ is the technical term. 
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( 1 ) Sub-proprietary rights. —Practically all the intermediate 
degreesaare recognized either (i) as ‘sub-proprietary’ or (2) as 
rights of privileged (or ‘ occupancy ’) tenancy. Wherever the 
right is sub-proprietary, the holder is owner in full as regards 
his particular holding; he has, however, no part in the whole 
estate or its profits, nor a voice in its management. There may 
be locally incidental conditions and features of his tenure which 
vary. When the right is not so strong,’it is admitted in the 
tenant class, but with occupancy rights in several degrees, as we 
shall presently note. 

Iiooal names and customary forms of tenures not proprie¬ 
tary.—As regards the lo ;al names representing these tenures, 
they are very various ’. Sometimes the names remind us that 
the rights are the vestiges of an older, different position; more 
frequently they, indicate the purpose for which the tenure is 
created; and still more frequently merely indicate the natjjjg 
of the privilege, or the features of the tenure as regards its 
extent, duration, and the payment to be made. I can only 
here give a few selected examples of subordinate rights or 
tenures. 

Subordinate rights in Bengal. ‘ Tenures ’ and their 
privileges.—In Bengal no grade of such right has been 
formally defined as ‘ sub-proprietary ’ in the sense above noted. 
But the ‘ tenure ’ of the Bengal Tenancy Law is practically of 
this class. Many permanent interests (heritable and transferable 
and held at a fixed payment and often called taluq, sometimes 
jot), though hot entitled to independent proprietary recognition, 
have all along been considered entitled to protection °; and the 

* It wy be noted thnt languages retaining primitive elements have 
always .an,, abundant distinefjon of terms for separate concrete ideas, and 
very few for abstract or generalized conceptions. In the Indian vernaculars, 
we have, e. g., avast number of names for (personal ornaments; each kind of 
ring, bracelet, &c. has a different name, solely owing to some difference in 
the form of decoration or workmanship. And so with land terms ; .besides 
local varieties of dialect giving different names for the same thing, the*e are 
also a vast variety ,jijf terms indicating not so much differences in the 
character and origin of the tenure, as distinctions of rates of payment and 
other features of mere detail. This inv&ts the subject, complex enough 
in itself, with a further air of mystery which is really factitious. 

’ This will appear better from the account of k'le Permanent Settlement 
which follows. 
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Tenancy Act of 1885 has put the matter on a clear and definite 
basis as far as possible. The Act does not indeed defiic what 
a ‘ tenure ’ is, as it was found impossible to do so; but there is 
a presumption that the larger subordinate hofdings (exceeding 
100 bighas) are of this favoured class; and it is for the landlord 
to rebut it. The practical privileges of fixity of holding and 
unenhanceable rent-payment are secured. 

As an example of »uch rights I can only allude to the paint or 
patnt-taluq— xa this case a modem right created by the Zamfnddr. 
When a landlord found that he was not fond of land management, 
or that some one else would manage better than himself, or still 
oftener, when a portion of his estate needed development and he 
had not the means or the inclination to undertake the work 
personally, he would create a paint ; this in effect consisted in 
giving a permanent managing lease for a part of the estate : the 
contract specifies a fixed sum representing a rough rental value 
(either estimated by bargain or as the total of existing rents) of the 
tract, and the lessee or patntddr binds himself to pay that amount, 
bewf course being allowed all rights of management, breaking up 
the waste,enhancing rents, &c. In time the patntiiiir'wxW probably 
have a large profit, and then in his turn he may divest himself of 
the toil of direct management or (oftener perhaps to share the work 
of developing a waste tract) he will create (by ‘ sub-infeudation ’ as 
it is called) a paint of his paint, and there be a dar-patntddr : and 
this process may again be repeated to a sihAirpatntddr, and even 
further. Paint tenures only began to exist in the present century; 
and it is in 1819 that we first find a Regulation dealing with them. 

There are many other ‘ tenures ’ of which the fe.ature often is that 
they are perpetual {isiimrdrt) and at fixed nates {muqarrart ); often 
both. 

Sub-proprietors in village estates.—In Northern India (and 
the Central Provinces) the common form of secondary right 
occurs in (landlord) village-estates yhere the present proprietary 
body has grown up over an darlier group ; and here and theil> 
a group of fields is held by a person or, family whose rjght is so 
strong as to be recognized as proprietary qqd the particular 
plot; i. e. the holder pays no rent, but only the Government 
RevoSfue and cesses; and of course there is no question of eject¬ 
ment or enhancement of rent. But the holtjpr does not other¬ 
wise share in the general rights and profits of the villtfge, nor 
has he as a rule any voice in its management. In the Central 
Provinces, owing to ihe more or less artificial character of the 
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grantee ‘ proprietor ’ of the villages, a number of persons were 
allowed* to hold* their lands on these terms, and were here 
called mdlik-qabza, or mdlik-maqbdza (lit. owner of the plot in 
possession). The same term is made use of in some cases of 
the kind in the Panjab h 

In Oudh, where the Taluqdar’s estates are overlordships over 
a number of villages, (often landlord village-communities), it 
was occasionally the c.asc that an entire village had preserved its 
rights almost intact; it had been granted the management of 
its own efitire area, and that permanently, on condition of 
making a certain rent-i)ayment to the Taluqddr. The same 
condition of relative freedom was found to be maintained by 
villages in other districts also—in those cases where a territorial 
magnate had acquired the general landlordship. In such cases 
a ‘ sub-settlement ’ {niu/assal Settlement of Regulation VII and 
the earlier Revenue Reports) would be made ; this would fix tibe 
amount to be paid by the village to the landlord, as the Settlement 
itself fixed the payment by the landlord to the Government. 
Thus all questions of enhancement, and of change of any kind— 
at any rate for the term of Settlement—were obviated. For 
Oudh, a special Act (XXVI of 1866) prescribed the conditions 
under which such.a privileged position was conceded. In the 
majority of cases the village body had not secured such 
a position as a whole; but the Settlement Records would still 
recognize sub-proprietary rights in individual plots, e. g. the grove 
planted by a family “ ; the old sir or special holding of a family 
in its former landlord position; the field granted by the Raj 4 


* The jr'.rscins who acquired such rights were sometimes former Revenue 
ai^ignees vyho had improved, the land and planted gardens, or had other 
claims to consideration. In some cases they were former proprietors who 
had retained possession of these lands, wh^e the rest had been seized on and 
cultivaterl by some powerful family which had supplanted them. In other 
cases they were old cultivators who, though not descended from the same 
ancestor a% the proprietary body, had been called in to bear the burden of 
the Revenue in old d^s, and had never p.iid any rent over ahd above their 
share of the Revenue and cesses. In the Gujrdt district (Panjab), at the time 
of the first Settlement, ten per cent, of the*total cultivated area was held by 
such persons. 

* In Oudh the attachment to groves is a marked,feature. See L. S. B. /. 
vol. it. p. *43. 
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for the support of a household whose head had been slain in 
war; and many others. » I 

Such sub-proprietors not easily distinguished from privi¬ 
leged tenants.—In these cases of right surviving in individual 
plots, it ^yas not always easy to draw the line between the sub¬ 
proprietor’ (or ‘ plot proprietor ’) and the ‘ tenant ’ jirivilegcd with 
occupancy rights. Doubtless, some persons who in one district 
would have been recorded in the first, were in other places re¬ 
corded in the second, category. But practically'the distinction was 
not of much consequence, when once a Tenancy Ltiw made it 
clear what the rights of the class of ‘ occupancy tenant ’ were, 
and it appeared that those of the highest or most privileged 
grade, in practice differed but slightly from those enjoyed by a 
‘ plot proprietor.’ 

The rights classed above as (2) tenancy rigiits, are so im¬ 
portant and numerous as to demq,nd a separate section for their 
consideration. 


Section V. Tenants. 

Tenant Law.—Every province has its own law regulating 
the subject of Tenancy. The jirecise circumstances of the 
land, and the history of the growth and decay «)f rights, are 
naturally different in each; and so the legal provisions need to 
be different, although a generally similar jiolicy will be found 
to pervade them all’. I may therefore indicate*the general 
principles on which the protection of the rights of the Tenant 
class has been effected. • • 

Features of tenancy common to all provinces.— The 

’ The Bengal Tenancy Act is»VIII of i8Rs (in sotfle districts the older 
(Bengal) Act X of 1859 is still in force, and some districts have special laws 
applicable to them alone) ; North-West Provinces XII of 1881 ; Oudh 
XXII of'i886; Central Provinces IX of 1883; Panjab XVI c/ 1887. In 
Bombay the lew provisions requisite arc container^in the Revenue Code 
(Bombay Act V of 1H79), chap. vii. in Madras there is .a Rent^Kecovciy 
Act (Madras) VIII of 1865, wflich provides all that is necessary for the 
protection of tenants in general. The other provinces have no need for 
special Tenant Laws; but such provisions as are necessary have been 
inserted in the Laud law; e. g. in Assam Regulation I of 1886. 
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remarks already made about the way in which landlord and 
overlord rights grew up, over, and often at the expense of, 
other rights in land, are illustrated not only by the existence of 
grades of proprietors; they are far more widely illustrated by 
features of Tenancy in landlord estates. As time goes on, and 
the dominant grade of landlord confirms its position, the 
whole of the original landholders tend more and more to sink, 
along with the landlord’s own located tenants and followers, into 
one undistinguishablc mass of non-proprietary cultivators. 

A ccrtaifi number, no doubt, of the strongest rights succeed 
in asserting themselves; the landlord has probably found it 
worth while to conciliate some of the old cultivating body by 
granting a lease on terms which really attest a former superior 
position; or otherwise, there is distinct proof forthcoming, that 
a tenant has alb along paid a fixed rent, or a rent which only 
represents a share of the Revenue burden imposed by Ae 
ruler, and that he has a permanent tenure: or there may be no 
sort of doubt that a tenant is an cx-proprietor. Thus there are 
always some tenants whose case can be more or less easily 
explaineil; and every Tenancy Act will be found to make 
provision for what 1 may call the ‘ natural ’ class of protected 
tenants;—those in whose favour definite facts can be asserted 
and proved. 

But all rights are not thus definable. Where the landlord 
class is itself non-agriculturist, and where its origin can be 
largely traced to a position as Revenue farmer or grantee, or 
where it represents the fallen families descended from once 
ruling houses, we may be quite certain that a proportion of the 
tenants represents the old landholding class who originally had 
ttfngible •'.( not legally secured rights in the soil, but has now 
sunk to the tenant level. And evec where the tenants.have, at 
some more or less distant time, been located by the jjresent 
landowners, or their ancestors, still they may have _been located 
on special terms ot under circumstances which give a claim to 
a privileged position. Yet in all thfcse cases definite proof of the 
circumstances and the origin of the tenancy may be difficult to 
obtain. 
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Difjfictilty of distinguishing classes'of tenants.—As a piatter 
of fact, in the North-West Provinces and Bengal, it was found 
excessively difficult to draw a line between tenants who repre¬ 
sented the old landholders and those whose position was really 
due to contract. In the course of time rights become obscured, 
especially when possessed by an improvident and ignorant 
class: and even in the case of those later tenants who really 
were located by the^ landlords, and had nothing special about 
their origin, there ^yas alw.ays this (not unimportant) feature in 
their favour, that they had been called in at a time when no one 
thought of evicting tenants because they were far too valuable ;— 
tenants were in demand, not land. 

The twelve years’ rule.— Consequently in Bengal and the 
North-West Provinces, where this difficulty was especially felt, 
the Legislature in 1859 (Act X of 1859) cut he Gordian knot 

enacting a general rule, thaj; where any tenant had con¬ 
tinuously held the same land for twelve years, he should be 
regarded in all cases as an ‘occupancy tenant '.’ The later 
laws have not departed from this principle: but vhere the 
tenant has also certain sjtecial circumstances in his favour (over 
and above a mere twelve years’ possession) he may be rccogniaed 
as not only occupancy tenant, but as having superior privileges, 
and perhaps be called by a distinctive name. 

Tenant right controversy. The twelve years’ rule not 
always needed.—The general rule was not, however, accejjted 
without a somewhat fierce discussion. As for years past the 
practical power of the landlord (under the influence of Western 
ideas of landlord and tenant) htwJ been continually growing, 
it was naturally to be expected that some authoriyes would 

‘ This rule is retained iotidem verbis *n the existing 'North-\^est 
Provinces Act. Elsewhere, it has been so far modifiwl that holding of any 
land in the same village (the individual fields may have changed; 
give^4he right: this jireveuted a landlord’s defeating the intention of the 
law, by«aaking a tenant give up his fields and take others iy their place 
before twelve years were out. On the other hand, this evasion could not 
be practised with the large class who had already held (themselves or their 
ancestors) for more than twelve*yeais: and this simple fact was compara¬ 
tively easy to prove where it would have been difficult to establish more 
specific incidents of a former position; hence the North-West Provinces were 
satisfied to retain the narrower rule. 
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be in favour of the landlord; and others inclined to back the 
tenant. ( The L(;gislature had the difficult task of holding an 
even balance between the two extremes. In certain provinces 
the existence ol what I have called the natural classes of 
privileged tenant was so clear, and the circumstances of the 
landholding interests were such, that there was no occasion for 
any further general provision. In the Panjab and Oudh the 
‘ twelve years’ rule ’ docs not apply. In tne Central Provinces 
it is only applied in a special and' limited vyay. In these three 
provinces, however, as I have already mentioned, a number of 
privileged landholders were recognized as ‘ sub-proprietor ’ or 
proprietors of their holdings. And when this class was provided 
for, there was less difficulty in restricting the occupancy tenant- 
right without recourse to any broad artificial rule *. 

The position'of tenants newer defined before the days of 
British rule.—It should always be borne in mind that there ijijs 

' These provinces, however, did not escape the usual troubles of divided 
opinion .and discussion. In the Central Provinces, it wat at first directed 
that Act X of 1859 should be in force; but under such conditional circum¬ 
stances, that tcnixnts who would have no claim except in virtue of the 
twelve years’ rule, were jrat down in the records .as ‘ conditition.al occupancy 
tenants’—meaning that their position w'onld depend on the ultimate 
retention or rejection of Act X of 1859. Hut other tcn.ants were regarded 
as so well entitled to ])rotection that they were recorded as ‘absolute 
occupancy tenants’—whose rights were in any case to be respected. It is 
with regard to these latter that the controversy arose, chiefly on the point 
who was to bear all the burden of proof. As it has turned out, a mcdified 
tenant law was passed (Act IX of 18S3, amended in 1889) and the position 
of all tenants has now been adjusted. In the Panjab, Act X of 1859 was 
never in force, but the first Ijmd Revenue Settlement Records were framed 
on the North-\Vest Provinces models under which the prcsctil)e<l forms of 
register contained columns adapted to the (there legal) <listinclion between 
twelve years’ tenants and others: hence, in several Settlements, the 
recording officials showed a number of tfnants in the ‘ occupancy’ columns 
by reason o^jly of a certain number of years’holding. This, legally speaking, 
was not tenable. Thereon arose a long controversy about revising the 
enfries: a"eompromise was'ultimately effected: and the existing law 
allows, as one class «f occupancy tenant (the rest being the natural classes), 
those whose names were maintained in the Records of the first Settlements 
(as revised'!. In Oudh, also, a controversy arose as to whether the 
provisions of the Sub-Settlement Act (determining the case of sub-pro¬ 
prietors), and the Tcn.ant law provisions regarding the natural classes of 
privileged tenants, wJre really sufficient; and whether justice did not 
require a’more extended recognition of Sccupancy rights. The question 
was settled by the revised Tenant Law of 1886,, which did not enlarge the 
occupancy class, but gave certain privileges to fl//,>enauts in the matter of 
a seven years’ t< rm without further enhancement or ejectment. 
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one feature in agricultural life which mlde it possible to raise an 
argument, when it came to be a question of secyiring any class of 
tenant by giving occupancy rights. It is simply impassible to 
point to any time when there was any law that a tenant (whether 
under a person practically the landlord, or under ^he State regarded 
as landlord) could not be«ejected, or have his rent raised so that he 
could not afford to keep the land; there was, no doubt, a certain 
popular feeling on the subject; notably that the descendant of the. 
first clearer of the land, or one who had helped to found a village, 
had a permanent heredit.ary right: on the other hand, there was also 
the principle that might was rightin the case of every dcsjjotic 
ruler and every land officer under the pressure of stringent demands 
from the Treasury f)epartment. Whatever might result from the 
conflict of these two sentiments, there was this important cor¬ 
rective, that landlords never wanted to turn out a cultivator as long 
as he would work diligently—they were only too eager to keep him. 
Consequently, the right to ‘ eject a tenant ’ was not a matter that 
occurred to any one to consider; while as to ‘ enhancement,’ if an 
over-zealous Collector or a greedy contractor made his demands so 
high that the cultivator was forced to take flight, he would readily 
find land to cultivate, and protection for his pefson, on a neigh¬ 
bouring estate. This must naturally have secured the culliv.iling 
class, independently of the sentiment of hereditary right above 
mentioned. Fprtunately, also, this hereditary sentiment made the 
old tenants strongly attached to their lands; and they would strain 
every nerve to pay a high rental rather than abandon the ancestral 
holding. Naturally then (as without cultivators there is no Kevenue), 
all tolerably good rulers encouraged and protected, if they some¬ 
what highly rented, their old resident tenants *. 

Natural distinction of Tenants. — Speaking of the ‘ natural ’ 
classes of occujtancy tenant, there is always. a well-known 
distinction between settled or ‘ resident ’ tenants (many of whom 
had held their own lands—as they once were—from the first) 
and casual or ‘ non-resident ’ tenants. And tharc was a not 
inconsiderable class represented by ex-propridors —people once 
themselves landlords, but who fn ’the changes and chances ^rf 

time had lost their position, but could still point to*ihc field.-, 

• • 

‘ Though the temptation to,pnt a heavy rent oi» ten.ints who would 
rather pay than lose their dearly cherished ance.str.il lands was oiren 
yielded to, still oriental rulers and officials were extremely skilful at 
squeezing and letting go in time. They always knew how to stop before 
driving a gdbd tenant to desp,air. Only a few villainous tyrants and 
land-contractors, who had a temporary chance, aefed otherwise. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, the tenant class came to acquiesce in a state of filings that 
kept them in a perpetual state of bondage; living near the edge of 
necessity, on a bare sufficiency with no surplus, they had to work for 
their lives, and could have but small enjoyment in them. 
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that were their sir or special hblding (p. 79 note). And similarly 
there w^re ex-grantees {mu'd/tddr,jdgtrddr) who had claims to 
consideration of various kinds. 

Bemarks on. * ex-proprietary ’ tenants.—It is important to 
remark on this, that everywhere in India, the loss of a proprietary 
(or superior) position on land, and the descent from a landlord, 
or a co-sharing right to a tenant position, does not always, 
or even frequently, imply the actual loss of cultivating possession 
of at least a part of the land. To this day if an unthrifty village 
co-sharer gets into the toils of the money-lender, and first 
mortgages his land, and then submits to the foreclosure of the 
mortgage, he does not leave the land ; he cultivates as before; 
only that now he is tenant of the purchaser, and has to pay 
rent in cash or kind. And the same thing always happened 
when a purchaser or other person obtaining the landlordship by 
grant or aggression, was not of the agriculturist class. He copld 
not till the fields himself; and unless (exceptionally) he wanted 
a better class of tenant, he would retain the quondam owner or 
holder of the fields : very often a new overlord would be unable 
to get other tenants, or circumstances compelled him to conciliate 
the existing holders. 

IFenants who took part in the founding of a village.— 
Another natural class of tenants with rights, is represented either 
by the old dependants, servants, or humbler relations, of the 
village founder, who came with him to the work of establishing 
cultivation, and helped him in sinking the wells and building 
the cottages (see also p. 73): these might never pretend to equality 
with the landlord family, b'it,they w'cre hereditary tenants in 
virtue of. having shared (or wholly performed) the labour of 
digging out the tree-strmps and clearing the jungle. And 
where, in after tirries. Revenue burdens pressed, and tenants were 
called in to till additional land, and thus make up the total 
sum, their invaluable assistance was secured by the .offer of 
many privileges: . among others they paid nothing but their 
share ol the Revenue, as, indeed, might be expected k If after- 

‘ It may be added that custom very genera'Jy recognized that old 
resident tenants had a right to plant trees, sink wells, or make improvements 
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days of prosperity enabled the landlord family to exact some 
small percentage payment or fee, it did not‘alter lh 4 nature 
of the case. All tenants of this kind at the commencement 
of British rule, represented a class that must have been estab¬ 
lished for many years if not for generations, and they were 
clearly entitled to legal protection. 

It ■will now be advisable to enumerate the ‘ natural ’ and 
‘ artificial classes ^of tenants conlewplaicd by the different 
Laws. . 

• 

Features of the Bengal Tenant Law of 1885 .—In Bengal, 
I must confine my remarks to Act VIII of iIi<S'5 (which, however, 
applies to all the oldest and most wealthy ])erinanently settled 
districts). We find first of all a distinction (already alluded to) as 
to raiyats (for they are still so classed) who are ‘tenure’ holders 
(p. 130). 

‘ Raiyats at fixed rates ’ are the highest class of tenant, and have 
practically very much the same privileges as the ‘ tenure-holder.’ 
T' 5 »e rent cannot be enhanced, and the holder cannot be ejected 
except for some express breach of the conditions of the tenancy. 
All other privileged tenants arc grouped together as ‘occupancy 
tenants’; and the term includes {ti) all persons who acipiired the 
position under Act X of 1859 or other law, or by custom, prior to 
the passing of the Act of 1885. (/') persons called ‘settled raiyats,’ 

i.e. persons who have held land (not necessarily the same fields) 
continuously for twelve years, in the same village. The twelve years 
may be before the Act or after it, or part before and part after (so 
occupancy rights can go on growing). 

All other tenants are ‘tenants at will’ and have only the benefit 
of some general protective provisions, which, however, are valuable. 
Some rules also'are enacted regarding ‘ sub-tenants,’ i. e. tenjtnts of 
a tenant. 

The North-West Provincea Act XII of 1881 .- yi the Kokth- 
West Provinces, there are, in the permanently settled districts 
(Benares division), certain tenants at fixed rates just as in Bengal'. 

• • 
on the land, at their own option ; which was not the case with Aon-iesidei * 
tenants. • • 

' By the use of this term it is not intended to imply any objection or 
disparagement, but merely to eflstinguish the cases in which the position 
recognised by the Acts depends on a general rule of twelve years’ oceupation 
(or ivliatever it is), which makes it unnecessary to go into details as to 
former {fositivn. In the class of rights which I call natural, the tenant has 
to prove the specific facts which give him his claim ; ,i)Ut ordinarily, in those 
cases, he would be able to do so,without much difficulty. • 

’ In fact these areas were the petty juoprietary holdings which were not 
thought sufficiently important to be treated as separately settled estates, 
and yet the Revenue fa mers themselves had felt it necessary to recognize 
them as qot liable to alteration of payment, still less to ejectment. 
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All other tenants if they have held the same land continuously 
for twelye years, ^re occupancy tenants (no other proof of special 
circumstances is called for). Tenants of less standing are ‘ tenants 
at will.’ 

Among the occ'apancy tenants, one feature may give rise to a 
distinction; if they are also ‘ ex-proprietaiy tenants ’ (p. 138), that is 
are in possession of land that was once their sir or home farm, they 
have a privilege of a reduced rent, which is twenty-five per cent, 
lower than that of ordinary tenants. 

The Central Provinces Act (IX of 1883 ).—In the Central 
Provinces, the more or less artificial creation of mdlguzdr 
proprietors over the villages (p. 93) ’resulted in a wide scheme of 
protection for the rights of the old cultivating class. So that we 
luive here t'jie somewhat (to Western eyes) Unique spectacle of 
a country where the landlords have no control over a large part of 
their tenantry, either as regards raising their rents, or ejecting them 
from their holdings. lijectment can only be effected by decree of 
Court on very special grounds provided by law ; .and enhancement 
is impossible because the rent is fixed by the Settlement Officer 
when settling the Land Revenue ; in other words, the rents can be 
only enhanced when a new Settlement occurs. The Act mentions 
specifically, ‘.absolute occupancy tenants,’ these being a cl?.ss 
recognized at the first Settlements as having an exceptionally strong 
position'. They cannot be ejected (practically) for any cause 
whatever ; and their (privileged) rent must be fixed for the term of 
Settlement. The nc.xt class is of the ordinaiy ‘ occupancy tenant.’ 
In certain districts all tenants (except as mentioned below) are 
tenants of this class. In the others, only those tenants belong to 
it, who had completed an occupancy of twelve years on the same 
land, before the Act came into force. Rights of this class are not 
(except in certain districts) growing up as in the North-West 
Provinces and Bengal. The occupancy right docs not arise (in 
cither case) on the proprietor’s home farm ® nor when a tenancy 
was created with an express contract that occupancy rights were 
not to be acquired. Tenants holding land as a remuneralion for 
•inllagc service, .are specially recognized in the Act. Ordinary 
(non-occupancy) tenants are also protected in various ways, and 
practically their rent also is settled by the Land Revenue Settle¬ 
ment operations. 

The Panjdb Law (Act XVI of 1887 ).—The PanjAb affords 

' See note, p. 136. I cannot give the details as to what tenants were so 
recorded, but 1 mayanention generally tha‘ it was always on the ground of 
specific features of the tenure indcjxindently of any general artificial rule: 
the class included old hereditary cultivators, those who had once a p'.qprie- 
tary charae'er, those who had expended capital, those who had taken part 
in the founding of the^jdllage, &c. (see L. S. B, I. vol. ii. p. 481 ff.), 

^ And jn these Provinces it consequently became necessary to make some 
rather elaborate distinctions as to what is, and what is not, sir land: the 
improvement of the definition in the Tenancy and Land Acts was one of 
the chief objects of the amending law in 1889. fPetails will be found in 
L. S. B. I. vol. ii. p. 490. 
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an instance of a province where ^he otcupancy right is almost 
purely one of natural growth; indeed it would bf entirely so, but 
for the necessity of recognizing those who, whether strictly entitled 
or not, did get recognized at the early Settlements, and whom it 
would be unjust now to disturb. * 

In the Northern distriMs up to the frontier, where so many of 
the villages represent an occupation by conc|uest, there are many 
old landholders reduced to the position of tenants ; or the new¬ 
comers brought camp-followers and dependants who helped them 
> in their first settlement; and in many other parts there are 
numerous tenants who claim to have cleared their land and to have 
assisted at the founding of the festate. And the I’anjdb villages had 
all of them to undergo a long-protracted struggle to ma^tain them¬ 
selves against heavV Revenue assessments. The marks of this 
struggle are not only seen in the large number of villages in which 
the old share system has been upset, but also in the fact tliat 
tenants were called in to aid in keeping up the cultivation, without 
which the Revenue payment would have been impossible. These 
conditions are indicated by the fact that the tenants paid neither 
rent nor service ; the utmost that w:is customary was some small 
overlord fee. ‘ Ordinarily,’ says Sir J. R. Lyall, ’ rent did not go 
to4he proprietors in those days; tjie Oovernment or the jdy^irdiU- 
took the real rent direct from the cultivators by grain division or 
crop appraisement’ (pp. 35-6); and the proprietors got only ‘pro¬ 
prietary dues.’ These consisted of some money payment, or 
a small share in the grain (one seer in forty or so). The reason 
why so many tenants are shown as jjaying cash rents in the present 
day, is, that they really only pay (through the proprietor) the 
amount of the Government Revenue (which is always in cash), to 
which perhaps some small addition (usually ailculated :it so m:my 
anas per rupee of Revenue) is made. 

The Act therefore (after allowing for cases already admitted 
under the earlier law and practice) simply defines as occupancy 
tenants, those who for two generations have paid neither rent nor 
service to the proprietor but only the share of the Land Revenue ; 
those who are ex-proprietors ; those who had settled along with the 
founder and aided in the first clearing; and those ^-Ikj h.rd been 
Revenue assignees and had remained in possession of the land. 
A general power is, however, given tb any one to prove any specijil 
facts other than these, which in the judgement of a Coui\of justice 
would give a claim (on general principles of law and eejuity). 
These naturally entitled classes (secs. 5,* 6, and 8, of the Act) are 
given different degrees of privilege, according to the general custom 
and sentiment on the subject; and the limit of rent-payment in 
eacVease is expressed in terms of its being so many anas per rupee 
of Government Land Revenue'. 

* Thus the * sec. 5 tenant ’ canAot be asked to pay a rent whicli exceeds 
two to six anas (according to the kind of tenant j per rupee of Land Revenue 
plus rates and cesses. Those under sec. 6 and sec. 8 pay twelve anas in 
the rupee as the limit. 
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Features of the o6cupanoy privilege. — The foregoing 
paragraphs having given some idea of the kind or class of 
tenants who are protected by law, a few words will be necessary 
to explain in whal the protection consists. In general, there is 
a limit to the enhancement of rent', bofh as to the amount, and 
as to the period which must elapse before a rent once enhanced 
can be enhanced again. And there are conditions protecting 
the tenant from ejectment. Either provision would be useless 
without the other. It would be nd use to provide that a tenant 
could not be ejected, if at the same time rent pould be demanded 
at such a figure as to leave him no profit: nor would it be useful 
to restrict the enhancement, if at any moment the tenant could 
receive notice to give up the land. 

Each Act must be referred to for details, but the following 
will serve as an indication of the manner in which both subjects 
are dealt with. 

Enhancement.—There arc exceptional cases (as already 
suggested) in which enhancement of the existifig rent cannot 
be had at all ; ordinarily, enhancement (in the absence of express 
agreement in due form) can only be had by decree of Court on 
proof of certain circ umstances. The rules of enhancement are 
adapted, in each case, to local requirements and customs. 
Either the grounds of enhancement or the amount of it may 
be restricted according to the grade of privilege which the 
tenant holds. 

The occupancy right heritable.—The occupancy right is 
declared hcrifable; and the rule of succession is laid down'. 

And conditionally alienable.—The tenant right is declared 
altenable, but subject to the consent of the landlord, or to other 
conditions; c. g. the land'ord usually has a right of preemption. 

liaw of distraint for rent. TTotice to quit. Bent instal¬ 
ments and remissions.—The Acts also extend a certain protec¬ 
tion to all kinds of tenants, especially with a view to preventing 
harsh dealing in tlv; matter of distraint for arrears of rent; and 

* e. g., in the Panjab, it passes in the direct male line and only to colla¬ 
terals in certain circumstances of joint tenure. Widows are allowed a life- 
interest. 
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allowing the exemption of cattle* tool 3 , and seed-grain, ip the 
event of a sale. Various provisions may be found tending to 
obviate rack-renting; and always to secure the tenant having due 
notice to quit, and that at a proper season. The’payment of rents 
by instalments—after the harvest is reaped, and the means of 
payment are secured—is a matter of great importance to the 
tenant: it is accordingly regulated bylaw, and if is often provided 
that if the Government has extended grace to the landlord in 
the matter of Revepue ,r)aynfent in a bad year, the benefit shall 
also be passed on tp the tenant. ' 

Right to make improvements.—An important protection is 
also given by laying down rules as to who has the right to make 
improvements on the land ; and by determining how far enhance¬ 
ment may follow on such works, and how far a tenant’s ex¬ 
penditure of capital is to be protected for his o\> n benefit. 

.Jlent-Courts. — Some of the Acts provide that questions 
between landlord and tenant, as of rent, ejectment, and other 
matters shall be decided by Revenue Officers sitting as Revenue 
Courts: but this matter will be more conveniently noticed in 
a later chapter on Revenue liusiness and Procedure. 

Tenancy in BaiyatwAri provinces.—Hitherto the general 
purport of my remarks has been to describe the relations of 
landlords to their tenants in provinces where the prevalent fprm 
of landholding is that of a landlord, or at least of co-sharing 
village bodies regarded collectively as landlord. We ha'je still 
to take notice of the case of Tenancy in Raiyatw.lri countries. 
In both Madras and Bombay as well as Berar and Assam, 
there are some landlord-estatesl.uit in general, there has beeix 
but little artificial growth of ^ landlord or middleman ^ilass, adil 
consequently there has not been the same scope for the general 
ggowth of a variety of gradgs of interest—resulting in different 
kinds of ‘ sub-proprietor,’ ‘ tenant at fixed rates,’ ‘ ex-proprietary. 
tenant,’.and the like. 

' i 

Even the ordinary raiyat or ‘ occupant ’ m.ay have on his land 
tenants that he has himselfi contracted with, or old ciBtivators 
who were there before him. In Madras, the Zamindars, polygars 
and other landlords, of course have villages of ‘ tenants ’ under 
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them; and in Bombay the K}i>)ts of the Konkan, the Taluqddrs 
of Ahm^dibdd, Ike malikt zxAkashdli holders, the Iridm. holders, 
and all varieties of overlord-tenure generally, represent cases 
where virtually there is a landlord who has tenants under him. 
But the law is remarkably simple, an 5 can be summarized in 
a few lines *. 

Provisions of the Madras Law.—In Madras, the grant of 
landlord rights was not intended to affect any other rights; 
Regulation IV of 1822 expressly declared this. The only pro¬ 
visions relating to tenants (and they apply, always—not only 
to Zammddrt tenants) are contained in Rent Recovery Act 
(Madras) VIII of 1865. 

Every tenant is allowed to have whatever privilege he can prove. 
There is no artificial rule about rate of rent orjimit of enhance¬ 
ment. Every landlord must give his tenant a written lease (pattd) 
and can recjuire a counterpart or an agreement; and no one will be 
permitted to sue in Court for rent, unless he has given such a le^e, 
or at least he has tendered one and it has been refused*; or the 
issue of it has been waived by consent. No extra charge whatever 
above the rent specified in the lease, is allowed. Where there is 
a dis|)ute .about the rate of rent, the Act lays down the principle of 
decision. All contracts, expressed or implied, are to be enforced. 
If there is no contract, the rale is to be that of the Government 
assessment in certain cases, or failing that, the customary rate of 
the locality, or a rate ascertained by comparison with lands of 
similar ‘description and quality’ in the neighbourhood. If the 
parties are not satisfied, either of them may claim that the rent be 
discharged, in kind, according to the vdram or old customary 
divisio.i between the State (or landlord) and the cultivator: and 
failing ruch a rate, the Collector may fix an equitable rent, having 
due regard to whether the landlord has improved the land, or 
whether its productive power has increased otherwise than by the 
agency, or at the expanse, of thp raiyat. There are certain pro¬ 
visions as to the right of the superior to apply to the Collector to 
enhance the rent, when the superior has effected an improvement, 
or 'Oi’hen the Government has done so and has raised the superior’s 
revenue accordingly. 

' As a matter of fact, these superior tenures are so much the result of 
survival of old territorial or ruling claims, that the raiyats on the estates 
have remaiiiod very much on the s<ame terms towards the overlord, as the 
ordinary raiyiits on the survey-tenure have towards Government, only 
perhaps ptiying somewhat higher rates. • 

* And if either the landlord refuses to grant, or the tenant to receive, 
there may be a ‘ summary suit ’ before the Collector, so that a pattd may be 
directed to issue. 
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Tenants in general can only befejectld pursuant to a decree of 
Court on the merits : or in certaia specific cases stated (wrongful 
refusal to accept a fiattd (sec. lo), or being in arrear*(sec. 41) 
when no distraint can be had). Tenants can always relinquish 
their land at the end of the year. * 

The Act gives detailed instructions as to the recovery of rent in 
arrear, by distraint and sale of crops and moveable property; or by 
sale of the tenant’s interest in the land—if by ‘ usage of the country’ 
he has a saleable interest. On failure of these methods, there may * 
be a warrant of ejectment from the land; and in a case of wilful 
withholding of payment, or ‘fraudulent conduct in order to evade 
payment,’ there may oe an ofder of imprisonment, up to a limit 
specified, which vari?;s according to the amount of the arrear. 

• 

The Bombay Law.— In Bombay the tenancy in general is 
succinctly dealt with in chap, vii of the Revenue Code (Bomba}' 
Act V of 1879). case of the estates of Khols, there 

are provisions about the tenants in the sj)ccial Act I of 1880 ; 
in this case the old resident tenants are jirolecled like occu- 
pa»cy tenants elsewhere. In alL cases under the ordinary law, 
either the holder of the land is the direct ‘occupant’ paying 
Revenue to Government, or he is an ‘ inferior occupant’ paying 
rent to some ‘ superior ’ (of whatever kind). 

In the latter case, if there is an agreement, its terms alone 
determine the features, rentcharges, and liabilities of the tenancy ; 
if not, then the usage of the locality is referred to ; and failing that, 
what is just and fair under the circumstances. So with the question 
of duration; if it cannot be proved when the tenancy began, or 
that there was any agreement as to how long it is to last, or any 
usage in this respect, then the duration of the tenancy is preSumed 
to be co-extensive with that of the superior occupancy. Hut 
nothing in the Code affects the right of the suj)eritir to enhance 
rent, or to evict for non-payment of rent, when he has a right to do 
so by agreement, or by usage, or qjherwise. 

An annual tenancy can be terminated on either side Ijy a notile 
of three months before the end of the cultivating season (which 
may in the absence of other dates, be presifhied to close on ,4 arch 3*1). 

Superior holders may invoice the assistance of the Collector for 
the recovery of rent (or Revenue in alienated lands) due to them : 
this assistance consists in applying the same measures as might be' 
takeft to,recover the Government Land Revenue. And iij alienated 
lands, the gfantee may have a ‘ commission^ issued to him, in 
certain cases, to exercise certain powers for the recovery of the 
Revenue and otherwise. 



CHAPTER' VIII.' 

The Land Revenue Settlements. 

Section I. Of Settlements in General. 

We have now brought to a close our chapter on Land 
Tenures; we have only taken a flying view of the leading 
features of this wkle subject, but still we have to some extent 
understood how it has come to pass that there are either 
(i) landlord estates, (2) village estates, or (3) separate holdings, to 
be dealt with by the Land Revenue administration. We have also 
to some extent realized how often it is that when some landlord 
interest appears and invites recognition above that of the im¬ 
mediate cultivator’s holding we are left in doubt as to whether 
the apparent or claimant landlord is really the one who ought 
to oceupy the position; and if he w recognized as entitled to 
a principal share of the profits, we have generally to take steps 
to secure other interests in the soil, which often have been 
borne down in the process by which the landlord grew up. 

Consequently in all modern Seftlements which deal with any 
kind of landlord estate, whether held by a great landlord or by 
a village-body owning only a few hundred acres, there is 
always something more to do than merely assessing the Revenue, 
and calliijg on some ‘ actual proprietor ’ to sign an agreement to 
pay it. There is wire to be a need for making a record (which 
has a ‘certain public authority) of the rights and interests of 
persons other than the individual or the body who actually 
‘ holds the Settlement ’ (as the phrase is).' In some cases the 
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die Knure, but niso fine, die aionnl mbich *e l^tor b m 
pay to the superior; in other cases it is enough to describe the 
holder as a tenant of a certain privileged class; and then the 
Tenancy or Rent Law o*f the province will declare what limits 
are placed on the enhancement of rent and on the liability 
to eviction. 

The Settlements df Western and Southern India which are 
able to deal direc^y with ’separate holdings, have no such 
double task; thcy.simply record the person or family actually 
in possession of the field or holding, and determine the proper 
assessment which that person is called on to pay—an assess¬ 
ment which solely depends on the character and value of the 
land, and has nothing to do with the class of holder, or his 
relation to any one else. 

^nd just as the nature of the tenures determines the form of 
Settlement and what rights have to be recorded, so also it affects 
the method of assessment. According as we have to de¬ 
termine a lump sum which a landlord, or landlord - village 
collectively, has to pay, or a separate charge for each holding 
or unit of survey, so different methods of valuation have been 
found convenient. Hence it haj>pens that several kinds of 
Settlement have been locall}' developed. Rut primarily,, the 
question which kind of Settlement should be adopted, has 
always depended on what kind of tenure is generally prevalent. 

Requisites of a Settlement. Demarcation and Survey. 
Statistical data of agricultural conditions. Valuation of 
land and assessment.—Before ve.briefly consider each variety 
of Settlement by itself, we will take notice of soiwj fe.aturet- 
which all varieties of modern Revanue-SettlemenU have *in 
common. ^ In the first plac^ they must start with (i) a complete 
survey of the land, involving a preliminary demarcation of theb 
necc&saty boundary lines ; because without that, nq|ther can 
there be an exact account of the culturable land, and the extent 
of each kind of soil which •requires a different rate o^ assess¬ 
ment ; nor can there be any correct record of the rights of all 
parties, landlord, co-sharer, sub-proprietor, occupancy-tenant. 
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or whatever they are, in'easel the system requires a record of 
rights. '.And (2)' in any case there must be a correct list of the 
revenue payers and their holdings, and a schedule accounting for 
every field and plot of land in each village. These are supple¬ 
mented by other statistical tables and returns, which illustrate 
the past history and present state of the village. Lastly (3) there 
must be a valuation of the land, the ascertainment of revenue 
rates, the totalling up and adjusting of them to give the sum 
payable by the estate or holding'; in some cases subsidiary 
proceedings as to the distribution of this total among co-sharers, 
and the adjustment of tenant rents, are necessary. 

It is true that one form of Settlement was made without 
a survey, without a detailed valuation of land, and without (at 
first) any record of rights, and without any Statistical informa¬ 
tion : but the experiment—forced on us, as it was thought, by 
the necessities of the time — has never been repeated. ,No 
other Settlement dispenses with the general requirements above 
stated. 

Three main kinds of Settlement.—As a matter of fact, 

there have been three main kinds of Settlement, following (as 

will have been already anticipated) the fact noted, that we have 

always to deal either with landlord estates, with village estates 

(or mahdls), or with separate holdings. Each kind has one or 

two local varieties, de{)ending j)artly on peculiarities of the 

agriceltural conditions, and partly on the features and incidents 

of the prevailing tenure of land in the Province. I will at once 

give a comprehensive list of the varieties, which will afterwards 

be briefly explained and described. 

• *. 

* 1 . Settlement for single estates rmder one landlord.— 
Usually laige estates, but not. always (p. 122)., 

Varieties:— 

(l) Settlement with Zaminddrs, i. e. Permanent S'ettle- 
ment Af Bengal and North Madras, 

^{2) Settlement (Temporary*; in Bengal of estates and 
districts not subject to the Permanent Settlement. 

(3) With Taluqddrs in Oudh. 
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2. Settlement for estates oflproi^rietary bodies, usually 

VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. (These are sbmetimefc called 

mauzawdr, or more correctly mahdlwdr Settlements).. 

Varieties:— * 

• 

(•{*) Settlement of the North-West Provinces (including 
Oiidh for villages that are not under Taluqdars) 
Settlement of the Central Provinces (called the 
Mdlguzdri Settlement). 

1(3) Settlement of the Panjab. 

3. Settlement for individual occupancies or holdings. 

Varieties: — 

(1) The Raiyatwari system of Madias. 

(2) The Raiyatwari system of Bombay and Berar. 

(3) Special systems (in princijile raiyahvdn, but not 
officially so called) of Burma, Assam, and Coorg. 

Permanent and temporary Settlements.—But as a matter 
of fact there is another classification which is more conveniently 
adopted, and which has reference to the fact that certain 
Settlements are ‘ Permanent,’ i. e. were made once and for all, 
at rates never to be increased or diminished; and others are 
made so that the assessment should be revised after a ce/’tain 
period of years: in Revenue language they are ‘Temporary 
Settlements.’ • 

And the Permanent Settlement which w'as the first system to 
be tried, was the only one made without any cTcmarcation of 
boundaries, without any survey,of* land, without any attempt to 
value the land in detail or to record rights (see p. 14Si). 

Consequently it is more convenient to consider the Settle¬ 
ments’wilji reference to this distinction. It will be found that 
the .Settlements with great landlords in Bengal and Madras 
cora*e undei; the first: and those with Oudh Taluq^drs under 
the second: all the Settlement systems ff the North-West 
Provinces, Central Proviiftes, Panjab, &c., as well' as the 
systems called raiyaiwdrt, are all ‘Temporary’ and have the 
demarcation, survey, and record of rights carried out; although 
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it may be here repeated tha^ the raiyatwdri Settlement does 
not protess to inquire into (or determine) rights, as the other 
Settlements do. 

Special kinds of estates in provinces which as a whole 
belong to a certain class.—It may be necessary to explain that 
where a Settlement is as a whole Temporary, or on one or other 
of the .systems above tabulated, there may be particular estates 
dealt with differently^ 

For example in the North-West Provinces, though, in general, 
village Settlements are made, certain landlords have been settled 
with as Zamfnddrs for an entire estate of m 5 ny villages. A still 
better example is Bombay. Here the great bulk of land is held in 
simple occupancy holdings (in raiyatwdri villages). But there are 
a few landlord villages (called narwd and bhdgddrl), some Tahiqddri 
and other landlord estates, and the (practically landlord) estates of 
Khots*. In these cases there may Ire speci.Ti arrangements made 
for each estate, and often special Acts regulating the matter. So 
too, in any province, particular estates may be allowed, as a reward 
or favour, a permanent assessment. This is the case with a few of 
the Taluqddr’s estates in Oudh, and with certain chiefs in Ajmejr. 

The Middleman.— In writings relating to the Land Settle¬ 
ment we so often find reference to the ‘ middleman ’ proprietor, 
that it may be well to call attention to the general features 
which this term indicates. The distinction between Settlements 
of Classes r and 2, on the one hand, and those of Class 3 
on the other (p. 148), has arisen, really, out of the fact that in the 
twot. former, there is some kind of middleman between the 
actual cultivator and the Government; and this middleman is. 
more«or less fully, the proprietor and ‘holds the Settlement.' 
In the latter there is ordinarily no such person; the occupant 
pays direct to the State, the Revenue assessed on the particular 
fields he holds. In Bengal^ the Zamindar had obtained such 
a firm position as middleman, that (as we have seen) it was 
cctnsidered not only justf but a matter of State policy, to give 

' Independently of the fact that a part* of the province map be entirely 
^settled tinder .another system. Thus the Benares division of the North-West 
Provinces is permanently settled (p. 161) because it was, at the time,'fiart of 
Bengal. there are parts of Madras permanently settled becanhe, at the 
time, a system simila^i to that of Bengal was applied (before the general 
raiyatwM system was ordered). 

“ In Bombay, for example, the returns show (approximately) thirty 
million acres held raiyatwdri, about two and a-half millions held by over- 
lords (relics of territorial chiefship); rather mort than two and a-half 
millions held by Khots and other (Revenue-farmer) landlords. 
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him a secure position; and this exjierience, backed .by the 
‘landlord and tenant’ ideas natural to Eaglish gentlemen 
of the eighteenth century, produced the feeling that there ought 
always to be some one person to whom the State should look 
for its Land Revenue, and to whom the State should in return 
give landlord rights to enable him to meet that responsibility and 
keep himself and his tenants in w'cll-being. * At a later time," 
the circumstances of the provinces in the North-West suggested 
an extension of thfs idea to the village bodies; but there the 
middleman is really rather an ideal Iwing; he is. represented 
by the jointly responsible body as a whole, of which the 
individual co-sharer is only a member, and does not deal 
directly with the CJovernmcnt. It is then the nature of the 
middleman proprietor and not the size or the extent of the 
estate, that distinguishes Class i from Class 2. And when the 
n^essities of Madras caused Sir T. Munro so strongly to 
urge the new departure- -the 7 -atyatwdn method with no middle¬ 
man (Class 5), there were not wanting, at the time, many 
people who foreboded ill of the scheme. It then became the 
distinctive mark of the two systems, that in the one the Govern¬ 
ment would never deal with a middleman, while in the other it 
would never deal with any one else. 

And this distinction led to a special feature which distinguishes 
landlord Settlements (of all kinds) from raiyatwart. In the 
former, the landlord has a legal proprietary title (p. i2j;), but 
also a fixed responsibility. He is bound to the land and to the 
payment of the Revenue on it for the whole term»of Settlement; 
he cannot at his option relinquish the estate. Hence in early 
Settlements especially, he always signed an agreeincnl for«the 
term; and there is in fact a contract between him and,the 
State. In raiyatwari Settlements, the occupant is held by 
no lease and signs no agreement. He cannot indeed have the 
Revenue rate assessed on his holding raised during the period of 
Settlement; but he can at the close of any^car and*before the 
next cultivating season b^ins, relinquish his holding (or any 
recognized part of it) and so free himself from responsibility 
whenever he pleases. 
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DiscuBBionB aB to the fneritii of syBtemB. —In past days it was 
often thq custom Jo enter into discussions as to the relative merits 
of the sweral systems. In reality nothing can be more fruitless. 
Each system in actual working has developed, and been found to 
need improvement in detail; but it entirely depends on the nature 
of the tenures whether one system should be .adopted or another. 
The only question that can reasonably arise is where there is some 
doubt as to the real character of the prevailing tenures. If, for 
> example, we havc»a district where, as a rule, there are no great 
estates, only villages, then it may be a question of fact whether, in 
a sufficient number of villages, there exists ^ landlord class, who 
can be conveniently dealt with as one, jointly responsible, body, or 
not; if there is, the village system will answer; if not, it is very 
likely to fail.' In the Jh.in.sf district (North-West Provinces), for 
example, in the light of modem knowledge it is perfectly clear that 
the villages were really raiyatwiirl, as in the Centnil Provinces ; yet 
the attempt was made to a[)ply the North-West Provinces joint- 
village system, and the result was failure. *So some authorities 
believed that in the Dakhan, the traces of old families or brother¬ 
hoods of co-sharers in many villages, would warrant the village 
system being there applied ; but it was decided that these traces were 
too shadowy, and the present condition too generally raiyatw^''{, 
to make any village system workable. I n the N orth-West Provinces, 
again, it was not unfrequently a matter of doubt whether there was 
any great landlord really in such a position as to be entitled to 
a Settlement, or whether the village bodies under him were not 
entitled to be independently dealt with. All these were questions 
of fact; and owing to the obscurity of the indications, and the 
inclination of the authorities towards the (aristocratic) landlord 
view, or the democratic (supporting the peasant or village class), 
so the ap})lication of one system or the other w'as determined ; and 
the s’lecision m.ay be criticized. But to compare the systems 
themselves--to say the one is intrinsically better or worse than 
.another, is absurd. 

I 

Duration of Temporary Settlements.—Let me also here 
save future Explanation by saying that though a term of 
twenty to thirty years has^ been very often adopted for 
‘ TV-mpora^y ’ Settlements, it has "never been thought wise to 
fix .this or, any other pcr.lod, by law. The duration of each 
District SetllcmenV is determined witfj reference to the, whole of 
a variety of circumstances, by the Executive Government, in 
each case. A fairly long term is obviously requisite in ordef to 
enable profits to be, fully realized and the benefit of improve¬ 
ments and extensions of cultivation to be enjoyed; but too 
long a term subjects the State to great loss in case a rapid 
development (e.g.) of canal and railway lines is taking place. 
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or there is a material alteration in*the prices of produce. 
Dates have also to be fixed so that periods may*expire gne after 
the other, and not all at once; for in the latter case the Settle¬ 
ment Staff could not cope with so much w6rk at once, and 
many districts would have to wait a long time before the 
revision could commence. 

Initiation and close of Settlement worlr.—In general, it 
may be convenient to note, a Settlement (or a revision of 
Settlement) is set ,m operation by an order notified in the 
official Gazette of .the Province; and this wall state whether 
all the work of a Settlement is to Ire done, or only an Assess¬ 
ment, or a new Record of Rights (if the system retjuires it). 
A Settlement is sakJ to be complete, either when a certain 
notification to that effect is issued, or when a certain sanction 
to the work is given, as the Land Revenue Ai.t of the Province 
ma^ prescribe. 

The initial notification usually contains orders appointing 
the Settlement Officer (p. 30) and his As.sistants, and if necessary 
investing them wdth pow'ers under the Act. 

Cesses and liocal Hates.—Before leaving the subject ol 
Settlements in general, it may be convenient to explain that 
though all the plder ‘ cesses,’ in the sense of illegal exactions 
and informal additions imposed as a means of increasing^he 
Land Revenue, have been for ever abolished, there are certain 
rates over and above the Land Revenue, which are justly 
levied according to law, for local purposes. The Land Revenue 
is Imperial Revenue; a portion of it indeed goes* to meet the 
general expenditure of each ptovlince; but there are jiurely 
local charges, such as Disfrict roads. Village schools, and 
District Public Works, the payment ofc village officer-, and rtie 
like, which are justly chargeable solely on the local proprietors; 
hence in the Revenue Records may often be found the ohL 
divisfoiiT—in a new sense— of ‘ Revenue and Cesses.’ I'here are 

f • 

local Acts in each Province, under the Pewnanent Settlement 
as well as the others, for the levy of such cesses. * 

Here reference may be made to Bengal Act IX of 1880 (Cess 
for Roads and Public Works); Acts Ill of 1878 and IX of 1889 
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for the North-West Profincea; Act X of 1878 for the Central 
Provinces ; Act XX of i883for^the PanjAb; Act II of 1880 (or III 
of i889)'for Burma, &c. 

flamine Insurance.—One of the local rates imposed was to 
enable Government better to meet the expense of famines when 
they occur. This gave rise to the pop-jlar notion of a ‘Famine 
Insurance Fund,’ which it is supposed Government should husband 
—perhaps investing the annual proceeds of the rate like a trust 
fund - and spend-It only on Famine Works. But such was never 
intended, nor would it benefit the public. The rate was provided 
to be spent on any object or any kind of work that tended to place 
the Government in a better positio.i generally, to meet calamity 
when it occurs. One of these objects has been the reduction 
of the public debt; but there are many othera; and it is a matter 
of good financial policy and convenience in each year, to determine 
what shall be done; any expenditure usually incurred, may be 
suspended or diverted to other purposes that are more pressing, 
without any mis-application or illegal disposition of the rate. 


Section II. Landlord Settlements. 

Permanent Settlement. 

As applied to Bengal.—The celebrated Permanent (Zamln- 
ddrl) Settlement of Bengal was made (in 1789-1793) under the 
auspices of Lord Cornwallis. It does not apply to the w'hole 
of Bengal even as it was in 1793; there were certain tracts to 
which for special reasons it was not adapted. There were also 
parts, of districts which at the lime w’ere waste, and were only 
occupied long after the Settlement was concluded. It also does 
not apply to those districts which became British territory at 
a date subsequent to 1793. In these a different and Temporary 
system (p 149) prevails. 

‘The Permanent Settlement, as a system, has but little to 
recommend it either for study or imitation; but historically it 
is both interesting and important. On its arrangements depend 
the titles^ to the majority of the estates in the most populous 
and wealthy of th«' three Presidences. Its principles have also 
largely' affected other systems; at.id under it was gained the 
experience which enabled the Government to organize the 
work of district administration in other provinces. The 
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Collector and his Assistants (p. 2;) as irst appointed in Bengal, 
became the model for the Distriift government* of Maijras and 
then of Bombay, and indeed of all the provinces that were 
afterwards annexed. * 

Sketch of administration previous to 1789. —The Bengal 
system acquired its peculiar features partly under the difficulties 
and circumstances of the situation (p. 46), 'partly under the'* 
influence of a deliberate policy. 'When the province of ‘ Bengal, 
Bihdr and Orissa ".was grafted to the East India Company in 
1765, at first no aUempt was made to conduct the* administra¬ 
tion by British officers. A well-meant but ineffective supervision 
of the exi.sting native official staff was provided for; but in 
truth the old Impeiiial system was so broken down under the 
corrupt and feeble Government which marked the days of the 
decline of the Mughal Empire, that in 1772 the British 
Gc^ernment felt forced to undertake the direct administration 
of the Civil and Revenue departments, and the District 
Supervisors were accordingly made Collectors I Very shortly 
afterwards Warren Hastings was appointed Governor-General, 
and he at once set on foot measures for transforming the 
Company’s ‘ merchants ’ and ‘ writers ’ into District Officers. 

Attempts to improve the Iiand Revenue Administration. 
—At first the staff was small, and various plans were tried, ^ow 
of leaving ‘ Collectors ’ in e.ach of the (then very large) districts 
(or zillas), now of locating them in groups at certain important 
centres to form Revenue Councils or Committees. No new 
Land Revenue Settlement was made, hut the* attempt was 

made to secure a better control,o£ the collections by a system 

• • 

* 

* ‘ Orissa ’ then meant only the country eprrespondin;; (roughly) to.the 
Midnapore district. The DlwAni of Bengal, &c., granted by the imperial 
rescript, meant the Civil and Rovenue administration which was conducted 
by the Dlwdn, as the Criminal and Military (tiizAmat) was by the Ndzim. 

* 1 take this opportunity to correct an error, which was inadvertently left 
at page 393 tjf vol. i. of my Land Systems of British India. ,Lord Clive 
finally left India in 1767, so that the sentence as it^^tands is unintelligible. 

It ought to have been ‘ a proclamation assuming the administration was 
issued on the i8th of May, ifjz ■, and although Clive had previously 
(in May 1766) taken his seat as Diwin or Minister of State at the annual 
assembly for fixing the Revenue, held near Murshidabad, our direct Revenue 
control did not begin till 1772.’ 
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of five years’ leases (or'’fanrfe) of the Revenue of Districts or 
parts of Districts. Under these arrangements, many of the 
existing Zaminddrs were set aside; for even if they accepted 
a farm it would be solely as a matter , of contract and without 
reference to their existing rights or privileges as /^amfndar. 
The plan failed apd some injustice was done; it was soon 
found necessary to restore the Zamindars, and leases were 
accordingly issued to them, year by year, fijr the sums rougidy 
estimated to be due with reference to the -old accounts. The 
state of aifairs soon attracted the notke of the Home 
authorities'. A ‘Regulating Act’ was passed in 1773; and 
this gave certain powers of local legislation, and established 
the general framework of local Government. But it did not 
attempt any change as regards the Revenue. The amelioration 
of this important branch of Administration was first directly 
attempted by the Act of 1784 ,(24 George III. cap. 57). This 
Act led to the re-establishraent of the Zamfndars, and directed 
a full ascertainment of their proper ‘jurisdictions, rights, and 
privileges.’ To carry this direction into effect. Lord Cornwallis 
came out in 1786, as Governor - General and Governor of 
Bengal''*. He had with him Mr. John Shore (afterwards Sir 
John Shore and Lord Tcignmouth), an officer who, in spite of 
the immense difficulties of the task, had thoroughly mastered 
the Land Revenue question and knew more about it than any 
one else at the time. Various and prolonged inquiries were 
made, chiefly as to the Revenue accounts and the sums that 
the Zamfndan's ought to yield, and also regarding the history 
of the Zamindars themselves \ 

‘ See on this subject .Sir A. I-yall’s Rise of the British Dominion in 
India' p. 145 ff. 

The Act (iid not in any way direct a ‘ Permanent Settlement ’.to be made, 
as is sometimes supposeni. It only sought to put an end to injustice to the 
/amindars and to repeated changes—now farms, now annual leases- -ip the 
Revenue management. It was not till six years afterwards that the Settle¬ 
ment was proposed to .be made permanent. 

“ To tljis period belong the celebrated minutes of Mr. Shore (1788-89). 
These are to be found in the Dyth Kepoh on the affairs of the East India 
Company presented to the House of Commons in 1812 and since reprinted. 
One valuable minute, which is not therein included, is given in Harington’s 
Analysis, vol. iii. 
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The Decennial Settlement.—Rule^ were at first drawn up 
for making a Settlement for teA years with ’the Zayimdars. 
These rules were concerned chiefly with prescribing .the 
principles on which the^ Collector should fix the lump sum 
for which each estate in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa respectively, 
was to be responsible. 

Consolidation of the position of the Zaminddrs.—But it 
wa* considered insuhicient merely to agree with the Zamfnddrs 
for the amounts to be paidit was determined that they must 
be recognized in ,a secure legal position as lairdlords with 
a heritable and transferable estate, in order that they might 
be able steadily to realize the Revenue, anil enjoy a substantial 
profit. GovernmenSs however, reserved to itself the right to 
enforce punctual payment of the Revenue according to the 
customary instalments, and to sell the estate at once if there was 
am;, default in payment. In ron/erring a landlord title on the 
Zamind.drs, and in recognizing their rights, not according to 
a theoretical view (however correct) of their original position, 
but according to existing facts after a century's growth and 
development. Lord Cornwallis was in entire accord with 
Mr. Shore and most of the ('ivil Servants. But the Governor- 
General further .considered that it was not only desirable to 
confer the landlord title, but also to declare that the assessrpent 
fixed for ten years should be invariable or ‘ pcfn^^inent.’ In 
this he was opposed by Mr. Shore; and, indeed, the arguments 
of that able adviser were never really answered 

This Settlement was not, however, niacle fas is sometimes 
supposed) in a huriy or without jnach consideration. Except as 
regards the declaration of permtincncy, - for Lord Corn\^allis miflit 
have let the original ten years’ lease run out before further actiory— 

’ See note as to Old Orissa at.p. is.";. • 

“ I cannot go into the question, which is explained more fully inZ. S. B. /. 
vol. {."p. 405. Lord Cornwallis based his reply on some mistaken views 
—especially the idea that the raiyats rent was in general dependent on 
agreement with the landlord. lie, however, probalr^ thought that in some 
way the permanence of the assessment was bound up with the security of the 
title to the estate. This was a ver/natural feeling, but it is not really logical; 
a man’s title to his estate is no more compromised by a revision of his 
Revenue-payment thar the property of a capitalist is by a change in the 
Income Tax. 
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the whole proceeding w/s marked by careful inquiry and much 
thought.. The Govemor-Genei^d deliberated about it from 1786 till 
1790 ; aftd when a report on the proposal was made to the Home 
authorities, the Court of Directors again kept the question in 
suspense for twd years, and only in 1792 did they give their 
somewhat reluctant consent. 

In March, i7^3„ a proclamation (embodied in the Statute 
Book as Regulation I of 1793) was issued, confirming the 
Zamfndars, and declaring the Settlement ‘ pprmanent.’ ReguJa- 
lion VllI, of the same year, republished (with amendments) the 
Settlement rtiles above alluded to. < 

Keasons for the absence of survey and other details.— 
The reasons why this Settlement was made without any survey 
or record of rights, were various. A survey at this time would 
have been, under any circumstances, a matter of the greatest 
difficulty; but it was also thought that any attempt to pry into 
the interior concerns of the estates would be prejudicial to, the 
interests of the new landlords and excite their distrust, As 
for the raiyats, it was hoped that the landlords would come 
to terms with them, and that their rights would be sufficiently 
protected. It was not, moreover, intended to make any detailed 
valuation of lands according to different classes of soil and their 
productive value, so that the want of detailed maps and area 
schedules would not be felt. There were already official lists 
of the estates, and of the villages and parganas which each 
included. 

The Assessment. Adjustments needed owing to change 
of system.—Holt Mackenzie afterwards described the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal as a ‘ loose bargain,.. . intended rather to 
tax the individual than the land.’ All that could be done was to 
determine'a lump sum foe each estate with reference to the rules 
above spoken of." The old Revenue KdnUngos (pp. 35, 6) had 
still their official records of past collections (as well as their local 
experience) to aid the Collector in finding out the proper sums; 
and the totals were revised, in the rough, with reference to 
general' considerations of the prosi!«rity of the estate, the value 
of its waste area, and its capacity for extension. But there were 
important adjustments to be made; in former times various 
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deductions had been allowed from thdl total Revenue payable. 
For example, as the landlords itanaged and f)aid th^ police, 
certain lands (called thdndddri lands) were freed from reckoryng, 
in order that their revenues might cover thes^; charges; there 
were also certain allowances for pensions for which the Zamfndar 
was made responsible. In future, as Goverpment would relieve 
the landlord of such public charge.s, the police lands were resumed 
and assessed, and the^’allowance for pensions was struck off. So 
too, as the landlord,was to hkve all the balance after jiaying the 
Revenue—a balance which would continually augment as the 
estate developed, and land and produce rose in value—there 
would be no need to make the old provision of ndnkar or land 
(held free of charge*) for the Zamfndar’s subsistence. On the 
other hand, all cesses and extras on the Land Revenue (p. 39) 
were abolished; and as the landlord would no longer be liable 
to sych additional demands, he in turn was strictly prohibited, 
under penalty, from levying such charges on the landholders, 
who now becaine legally his ‘ tenants.’ 

The sAir or sdyer.—It should be mentioned that in the old 
days, the Land Revenue (increased periodically by the abwdh or 
cesses) was called the Mdl. But besides this the Zammdar had 
to account for the siwdt, or ‘ other heads ’ of Revenue—which 
consisted of the sdir (or in Bengal writing sdyef) profits fiiom 
waste land, grass, fruits, fisheries, and various tolls, duties and 
rates, on roads, ferries, markets and bazaars, and on pilgrimages, 
marriages, &c., not to speak of excise duties. The Settlement 
dealt with these (r) by handing over to the landlords (as part 
of their own profit) all the legitimate sdyer; (2) by abolishing 
altogether the tolls on pilgrims, marriages and oUier items 
of the kind which were oppressive, cr unjust (in some cases 
compensation was allowed, for the abolition)., (3) The excise 
duties and such road and ferry tolls as were proper to be; 
mairttained, were separated entirely from the Land Revenue, and 
taken under the direct management of the Collectors. 

Protection of other rights in land. Separation of tiQuqs.— 

I have already indicated (p. 106) that the Government extended 
the privileges of tAe landlord-title and permanent assessment 
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not only to the old-esfablished district farmers and to local 
chiefs !\nd heads of districts rwho had held something of the 
sanj^e position as regards the Revenue of their districts, but also 
to smaller landholders in districts where there were no Zamfndars. 
Rut with a view to the protection of rights in other cases, the 
Regulation directed the Collectors to consider the case of 
' smaller estates called taluqs (p. 107), and to separate from the 
Zamlnddrfs (under certain rules) such of them as appearecl to 
be entitled to be dealt with as' independent estates. The 
advantages <of separation were very great, because not only 
would the now independent landlord be freed from all possibility 
of unauthorized exaction, but his tenure would be secure from 
being lost (as it might have been had it remained subordinate to 
a Zamfndar) in case the Zamfnclar's estate should be sold for 
arrears of Revenue. Some of the iatuqdars were clearly entitled 
to this ‘ independence ’ as having existed before the Zamfn((dxf; 
but the rules recognized several other reasons. One of them, 
for instance, provided that a dependent taluqkdr who could 
prove that he had been subjected to unlawful exactions by 
his Zamfndar, might be separately settled with. As a matter 
of fact, an immense number of small estates were allowed to 
become separate ; and in this way a considerable number of 
older interests were ])rotected. Indeed, petitions kept coming 
in so fast, that it had to be provided that after a certain date no 
further applications for separation would be received'. 

‘ Resumed. ’ lands.—Another cause of many separate landlord 
estates has also beevn incidentally noticed before, in another 
connexion (pp. 155,118). Whgn the whole question of rights to 
hold land Revenue free was gone into, and the invalidity of a large 
number of the claims ajvieared, it followed that the claims were 
disallowed, and the land was ‘ resumed ’ as the technipal phrase 
,yfas, i. e. assessed to Land Revenue (the question of the owneiship 

' It is largely owinc to this fact, but also to the naturally limited size of 
holdings in Bihar ano some of the Eastern districts, as well as to the 
breaking' up of many Zaminddris by salff piecemeal for Revenue default, 
that the number of small Zamindaris in Bengal is now so greatly in excess 
of the moderate-sized ones, while really large fstates are quite in a 
minority. 
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of the land itself, if that was in disjlute, was referred-to the 
Law Courts). When such holdings were liablfe to resumption, 
the Government generously enough left the smaller ones ^(not 
exceeding loo Mghds in extent) to the benefit bf the Zamfnddr, 
if he chose to resume (under a legally provided procedure); but 
the larger ones were assessed permanently, and became so many 
separate ‘ landlord estates.’ 

Xs early as 5 782,* attempt had been made to adjust fhesc 
troublesome claims ;• but the two Regulations of the Permanent 
Settlement really brpught the matter to a definite issue. These 
were Regulations XIX of 1793, dealing with what were called 
bddshdht (royal) grants, viz. those emanating from the royal order, 
and Regulation XXXVII dealing with those {non-hddshdM as they 
were called, or huk^ml) which had been issued by local and 
subordinate authorities. 

Permanent Settlement of Benares.—It will bore be convenient 
to rjpticc that the Permanent Sctltlcment was c.'ctended to the 
districts of the Benares province, which, though acquired in 1775, 
was not settled Sll 1795. The tenures here consisted of landlord- 
villages with a rather strong clan or tribal connexion; in many 
cases, chiefs and heads of sections had also obtained the lordship 
over various groups of villages or estates made up of parts 
of different villages. 

The great Raja of Benares was at the head of the whole, #)ut 
he was not in a j)Osition to be dealt with as Zamindar or direct 
landlord of the entire Province; and as no idea of dealing»with 
village bodies had yet occurred to any one, the Settjements were 
made either with some one elder or chief co-«harcr in the village, 
or else with persons who were, heads of families, and local 
magnates who had acquired estates or established* chiefship 
over groups of villages. • • * 

A very ifiteresting report on the co-sharing village bodies’ was 
prepared by Mr. Duncan the Resident in 1796: the joint owner-* 
ship !*eems to have puzzled him exceedingly; he evideqfly could 
not understand how there could be more thaji one landlord in 
a village. ^ 

' A number of them (as might be expected) were pattlddrl as connected 
with local chiefs^ and noble families, and others were bhdidchard or con¬ 
structed on the equal-lot principle (p. 84). 
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In order to include ijt one place what has to be said of the 
Benares Settlement, it may hf(re be mentioned that in 1834 the 
Permanent Settlement districts of Benares—now Benares, Ballia 
(including part <)f the old ’Azamgarh district), Ghazipur-, Jaunpur, 
and the Northern part of Mirzapur—were separated from Bengal 
and henceforth iK-longcd to the North-Western Provinces. Of 
late years they have lx;cn all completely surveyed, and a record 
of the subordinate rights of all co-sharers, &c. has been made ; 
so that as they are under the oldinary Land Revenue Law 
of the Nonth-West Provinces, they are in all practical respects 
on just the same footing as the rest of the province, with the 
one feature that the Revenue is fixed forever, and that individual 
co-sharers (and others) have a more or less nominal superiority 
as the Settlement holders and actual Zamindars. 

liands subsequently settled permanently.—The Bengal 
Settlement e.xtended to occupied lands or estates, which inchided 
a large and often indefinite area of waste land (see p. 57). But 
still there was much waste not so included; tod at first, the 
occupation even of this land was tacitly allowed, only that it 
became liable to a (permanent) assessment under the name of 
taufir. Other estates also—the ‘resumed’ lands above spoken 
of—were also gradually assessed permanently. 

,Xiands which did not come under the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment. Waste lands after 1819. —But when, in 1828, the 
question of waste lands was more seriously taken up, and the 
right of Government was asserted, it soon came to be perceived 
that when tnese UiikIs were granted by the Collector, or were 
otherwise allowed to be cultivated, there was no legal obligation 
to grant,!them a permanent Settlenaent; for the Permanent 
Settlement Regulation \;ill of 1793 only applied to the occupied 
estates existing at the time. , 

In the older districts where the waste was already eithei appro¬ 
priated lawfully or had been dealt with under the law of 1819, very 
little could be done'; but in the great tracts of forest land on the delta 
of the Hiighlf River (The Sundarba^s) and inthe Eastern districts, 
large areas of waste were secured. In Chittagong, for example, 
the old settlers and their tarfddrs (who bec^pe landlords—p. 107) 
had been located by measurement, and in 1764 the area held by 
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them had been roughly determined; so alj^the other lands {nriudbdd) 
were not subject to the Permanent Settlement. Similarly in Sylhet 
(now in the Assam province), a lirge area was recoverrtl: there 
were many claims and some troublesome and protracted litiga¬ 
tion in connexion with these lands, but ultimate^ the greater part 
have been recognized as not under the Permanent Settlement 

Non-permaiiently settled estates in CVutiyd ITagpur and^ 
in districts subsequently acquired.—It may also be added 
thftt owing to local j^culiarities, parts of the Cliuliya- (or Cliotd-) 
Nag(mr districts ware not permanently settled; and a })ortion 
of the ‘ Santhal pargunnahs ’ district was expressly exempted. 
All districts acquired in 1803 and afterwards, are (as already 
stated) not under the Permanent Settlement. 


Measures subsidiary to the Permanent Settlement. 

lifETect of the Permanent Settlement on raiyata.— 1 have 
already given an account of the jiosition of tenants or raiyais 
under the Zamfndars (pp. 130, 139): but it is desirable here to 
state more directly, how the Permanent Settlement at first 
affected them. 

I have recently mentioned that a number of the older and 
stronger claims to land were recognized by separating thenj as 
small independent estates (p. 160). A certain number ol interests 
were also protected by the fact that the landliolders had claims 
sufficiently strong to induce the Zammiliirs to recognize them 
as permanent tenures—often with fixed rent payments. All 
these cases were expressly provided for by the Regulation VI 11 of 
1793 (secs. 49-52). . * * , - 

The Pattfi, Rules.—But for the bulk f)f the raiyats. many,of 
whom were old ‘resident’ village landhold(ys, nothing was 
thought oY but to require that each should get a ‘ pottah ’ 
{palf 4 ) specifying the area, as well as the terms and conditions' 
of his holdiftg. Various changes were marje in the fules, but 

• • 

^ For details as to Chittagong see L. S. B. 1 . vol. i. pp. 4R9, 554, and for 
Sylhet vol. iii. p. 443; and in the present work in the section of this chapter 
on the Settlement of Assam. 
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without much successi- The grant of poUahs could not be 
enforcetj; some" tenants did not like to take them for fear that 
they would be held to admit, thereby, an inferior position; 
others, because l?eing illiterate, they never would be certain what 
they were putting their names to; and in some cases when such 
leases were acccptpd they proved only engines of extortion. 
For while 01? the one hand, the tenants had to be protected, the 
authorities were also anxious about the Revenue; and Zamfndars 
complained while they themselves’' were upder a strict law of 
punctual payment, they could not get proper rates of rent and 
regular payments; and therefore had not the means of meeting 
their instalments of Revenue. At various times Regulations 
were enacted, which though perhaps well iirtended, really pressed 
hardly on the tenants. Two of them. Regulation VII of i'799, 
and Regulation V of 1812, long known as Qantin ha/lam 
(seventh) and Jnvijam (fifth), wrought great mischief’. 

Effect of the ‘ Sale Laws.’— But perhaps the greatest trouble 
arose out of the Sale Laws. It has been already indicated that if 
the Revenue was not punctually discharged by a certain time, the 
Collector might put up the estate for sale- either the whole or 
a part, as might be necessary. But if a purchaser was to be 
induced to come forward and buy the estate, paying such a sum 
as would clear off the arrears and represent a fair auction value of 
the property, he must get the estate with a clear title and free from 
existing leases and burdens ; otherwise an outgoing defaulter might 
so burden the estate as to leave it worthless in the hands of 
a successor. Hence the first Sale Laws provided for the voiding of 
all mortgages, leases and contracts of tenure, except a very few. 
Consci)uently the newcomer was able to demand new rental rates 
from all but a very jxceptional class of tenants and landholders, 
without restriction. This completed the misfortunes of the tenants. 

‘At last/ in 1859, matlers were' ripe for the enactment of an 
improved .Sale Law (Act- XI of 1859) ; and almost at the same 
time the Legislative Council passed the first Gencyal Tenant 
.Law (.\ct X of 1859) granting occupancy rights and limiting 
the power of enchancement (p. 135). . '* 

liand Begistratcon.—As there was no survey and record of 

* i' 

‘ For details see S, B. /. vol. i. p. 634 ff. Regulation VII dealt with 
the power of distraint for an ears. Rt gulation V w.\s expr*essly designed to 
benefit the tenants, but owing to certain defects, it acted just the other way. 
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rights, it became necessary to have a register of estates, and of 
changes in the ownership, by salo^ gift, or inheritance; .because 
these affected the person to whom the Collector was to look for 
payment of the Revenue. I'he first laws for registration failed 
to work;,and even when tolerable quinquennial registers were 
secured, still they did not show any subordinate rights. A sort^ 
of register (though not legally binding) of the latter was, however, 
m#Je, where a ‘ cess^' was levied by law (p. 1.53), with a vi«w to 
maintaining roads and public works; for this ‘ cess ’ had to be 
levied not only on. estates, but on all landed interests over 
a certain value. Afterwards a further improvement was effected 
when the Sale Laws were amended, so as to give protection 
(by a certain procedure of rcgistr^ition) to subordinate tenures 
and interests which were to be maintained while other burdens 
were made voidable by the auction purchaser. 

Pgngal Act VIII of 1876 is no.w the law of land registration. 
Separate registers are maintained for all Revenue-paying and 
Revenue-free estates, arranged by districts and parganas, so 
that every acre can be accounted for. ‘ Estates ’ are com¬ 
pulsorily registered (i. c. are subject to a penally for neglect). 
‘Tenures’ (and other interests) can be registered oittionally; 
but there are certain disabilities which c.xist in case they are not 
registered, notably with reference to their liability to be vo'Jfled 
on sale of the estate (under which they arc) for arrears. 

Survey.—A separate Act has enabled a general survey Ho be 
made ’; but this extends only to showing the local limits of 
estates and villages; and though it may be directed to show 
limits of holdings and ‘ tenures,’ iJii» has not yet been attempted, 
nor has a record of rights been legalized in connt*xion with 
survey. Act VIII of 1885 has made » certain provisfon on flie 
subject (cJiap. x); but this can only be apjilied under the 
express conditions enacted. The want of a cadastral survey ij^ 
incrcksiirgly ,felt. The absence of it must foster la\j-suits as 
well as delay their disposal; and it rendei!» impossible those 

* • 

* Bengal Act V of 1875. In alluvial and riverain lands (deard survey as 
it is called) a special laHv exists (IX of 1847) : to these lands Act V does 
not apply. 
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useful agricultural slaliifiics which are available in all other 
provinces \ t 

TJie Permanent Settlement in Madras (Zamfnddris).— 
We must now turn to the Landlord Settlement in MadSas. The 

' A survey has been ordered (as a commencement) for the Bihilr districts; 
and it may a})i)ear slrarjgc that this has been denounced with an impatience 
*ihat shows more sen'iimenl than reason. The objection really rests on the 
desire to keep' up the old-world relations of Zamindar and Raiyat, under 
which everything was in the loose and unordered cj»ndition dear to orieiflal 
managers: the Zamindar was then able do what he liked and to be the 
absolute master; the peasant was his slave. No‘'doiibt there is also a 
brighter side fb the picture; the Zamindar puts on. his books a very high 
rent—in Bihar it is most ofttii levied in kind—!)ut he works it elastically, and 
only lakes the full in good years. This system may have its advantages ; 
but it is too much dependent on the good feeling of the landlord; and it may 
be questioned whether it can long remain compatible with modern con¬ 
ditions and modern law. The objectors also strangely forget some facts, 
and almost ludicrously pervert others. It is easy for them to rely on theZamin- 
dars* dislike, but that arises from the very natural feeling above noticed, 
and still more from fear of the heavy cost which will fall chiefly on them. 
It is also easy to stir up the ignorant tenantry—who do not in ihe^ least 
understand the matter— by ai>pealing to their traditional dread of ‘ measure¬ 
ment,’ which in the old days was a process directly intended (by whatever 
device) to make out that they were holding more land than they were paying 
rent for. Very exaggerated pictures are drawn of the probable extortions of 
native surveyors; lorgetting that there is no more reason why a survey 
should be opj)ressive in liiliar than it was in the neighbouring Benares 
districts, or in every other part of India where it has been successfully 
carried out. Indeed it should be less so, since the experience there gained 
will enable the jjrcsent suivcy to be made in the best manner, and with the 
avoidance of earlier errors of management. It is also ai)parcnlly forgotten 
thalMiol only every civilized country in Europe, but every other province in 
India, has found a survey and a record of rights to be indispensable. And 
when it is urged that a survey will stir up (picstions and give rise to endless 
litigafion. it seems to be overlooked that if such an anticipation is well 
founded, it at least indicates that boundaries, holdings, and questions of 
right must be, it present, in such a state of uncertainty, and so dci)endent 
on expedients and makeshifts as well as on the good-will of landlords, that 
sooner or later the condition of things must become intolerable. 

The only real objections—or rather difficulties—to be met are, the question 
of cost, and the more serious question of maintaining the records and maps 
wlien madcpin a staie of contimial correctness. But equitable arrangements 
as to cost are not beyond the j)ower of Government to devise; and it is not 
a matter of optimistic opinion, but of simjde fact, that in oilier provinces 
.records can !>e, and are being (every day with increasing success), kept 
correct. In spile of the difficulties about the Orissa records—made, many 
years ago. (hey are exactly similar to what have been felt, and now overcome, 
tn Northern India. A'nd as to the benefits of survey and records wherever 
they haye been made—as in Khurda and pther great estates—there can be no 
jwssible doubt. It is skilfully kept out of sight, that the condition of the 
petty landholders of Bihar is deplorable; and certainly no real reason is 
given for the belief that it can be improved withoit? recourse to what every 
other province has found to be the only safeguard. 
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LANDLORD SETTLEMENTS. 
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earliest acquisitions of territory were mide much about the same 
time as the grant of Bengal. #For many years nojbrm of 
regular Settlement was adopted; but when the districts cede^ by 
Mysore, Und the Carnatic districts, were also* added, notwith¬ 
standing Jhat a Settlement had been begun on other principles, 
the Central Government determined to apply a Permanent 
^ Settlement (on the Bengal model) to the whole. . 

•It was only, however, in the northern districts that ihere 
were Zammdars or. chiefs who had a similar position; there 
were also certain lands reserved for the benefit of the Native 
Court of Hyderabad (known as Iluveli lands) and there were the 
polygars’ estates (p. 111). 

The Zamfnddrfs were settled 'yithout difficulty; the JIaveli 
lands were free to be sold to persons who Ijccumc the landlords; 
a few of the greater polygars were settled with just like the 
norijicrn Zamfndars; and the cpsc of the other polygars has 
already been explained (p. in). No other real landlord-estates 
existed; consequently it was impossible to settle the districts 
generally, without making artificial estates or ])arcels {moolah = 
muithd) of lands, and selling the landlord right by auction! 
This resulted in a miserable failure; in a short time the 
purchasers broke down one after another, and the attempt to 
carry the Permanent Settlement any further, was abandonjtd’. 
The result is that we have now between one-fifth and one-third 
of the Presidency held in great Zamindarfs or as polliams^ and- 
there are many smaller relics (scattered through the districts) of 
inferior Zamfndarfs and moolahs. The* rest is all under 
a separate system Inside the 4;r«at Zamfndarfs there were no 
serious difficulties as regards subordinate rights; the law reserved 
intact, every kind of right that could‘be proved to^-xist; 3 nd 
every feature of tenure or privilege, as regards fixity of rent or 

holding, can be secured on the sole condition of sufficieqf 

• ' 

* L. S. B. I. vol. iii. p. 14 ff. ». 

® Theyyoli area of all kinds of landlord estates, appears to be about 19I 
millions of acres (this, however, Ss a total territorial area including much 
that is uncultivated), the raiyatwiri lands appear to be'clbse on 30 millions 
of acres—but that issthe Settlement area, i.e. takes in only the village 
(occupied and cultivated) area. 
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evidence of the facts ortcustom. There is no artificial twelve 
years, or^other sfmilar rule. Re(nt-free holdings in the Zamfndirfs 
were all maintained. The Permanently Settled estates are still 
governed by Madras Regulation XXV of 1803. This is supple¬ 
mented by Madras Act II of 1864 which provides for the 
recovery of arrears pf Land Revenue, and by Act VIII of 1865 
'which regulates the Zamindir’s dealings with his tenants 
(p. 1,44). 'I'he grant of the landlord title an^ the conditions oP it 
are evidenced by a sanador title-deed in each case (p. 65 «.). The 
absence of tenure difficulties may be due to the circumstance 
that the Madras landlords were mostly territorial chiefs who had 
not exercised that close dealing with the land which in Bengal 
resulted in so many subordir^alc grades of •right. 

It should be noticed, in conclusion, that there is no rule 
(as there is in Bengal) that landlord estates sold for arrears, 
must be again permanently settled with the purchaser. \^en 
therefore, on the failure of the numerous artificial estates and 
other new Zamfndarfs, in the beginning of the century, some other 
arrangement had to be made, there was nothing to prevent the 
lands being simply treated like any other raiyalwdrt lands. 
This is the reason why even in the districts that are mostly made 
up of estates under the Permanent Settlement, there are some 
considerable traets of raiya/wdrt lands. 


Temporary Settlement of Bengal. 

So much for the Permanent.. Settlement with landlords. In 
Bengal, to* which we must once more return, the existence of 
a itumber of scattered estates belonging to Government, or lands 
which from other causes were not liable to the Eermanent 
Settlement law (pp. 162, 3), did not attract attention. For a long 
time thesf estates were informally managed withou^f the aid of 
a separate law. Beil on the acquisition of Katak and the other 
Orissa districts, as well as those not* forming the North-Western 
Provinces, the Settlement of so large and important a territory 
called for special measures; and after tlie usual period of 
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tentative arrangements, Regulation VII (jf 18 2 a was passed. This 
law (which is the foundation of ^11 the systems of Temporary 
Settlement with landlords and village bodies) will be more 
conveniently brought to notice in connexion* with the North- 
West Provinces Settlement system. But it is here to be 
mentioned that this Regulation (with its amending regulations 
notably Reg. IJt of 1833) is still the law under'whict Temporar/ 
.Settlements are made in Bengal; but Bengal Act VHI of 
1879, and now VIII* of 1885 (chap, x), have made 
important additions, to its provisions; the}' have giwjii power to 
.Settlement officers, not only to record, but to adjust and enhance, 
rents. In the Orissa districts, and some others to which 
Act VIII of 1885 Aloes not extend, the Bengal Act VIII of 
1879 still applies*. 

The Settlement may apply to the Revenue or to the Rent 
payments. Mode of assessment.—The ‘ Temporary Settle¬ 
ments,’ j)roperly so called, are made for estates in which there 
is a recognize'd landlord or j)roprictor of some kind, who is 
responsible for the Land Revenue jiayment. But very much 
the same procedure is also ado})ted in fixing rents for lands 
in which there is no Land Revenue payable, becau.se there is no 
landlord except .the Government itself. 'I'hc I.and Revenue 
assessment is ascertained in Bengal, exactly as in ,the 
North-West Provinces ; viz. by c<alculating the actually paid 
rent-rates on the estate; these form the ‘.assets’ cjf tht> 
proprietor; and a percentage of the total assets represents the 
Land Revenue demand The method pf valuJtion for fixing 
rents is described in Sec. Ill, aiid ij, is unnece.ssary to rejieat the 
details here. Whether there Is a landlord whose rental rtTc^Ipts 
have to be calculated, or whether it, is a Governipent es»ate 
where a .rental has to be fixed for actual,payment by the 

tenants, the work is very much the same. In cither case the 

• 

1 The Chittagong Hill Tracts, the Santhal Pergunnahs and yie Western 
Dwars districts, have special laws of their own ; aiul^in the Chmiya Nagpur 
districts there is a special Tenant I-aw, although Act VHI of 1879 applies 
also. • • 

* The percentage of total assets may not be the exact Revenue, because 
some minor ad4itions ry deductions have to be made on other accounts; but 
the statement is sufficient for our immediate purpose. 
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Settlement officer has tf ascertain the correct rental value of 
Janet. ^ , 

It may be indeed, that in a Settlement with an existing proprietor 
there may be no Occasion to do more than discover and record 
existing rents (without any enhancement proceedings) for the 
purpose of calculating the Revenue rates ; but in some cases the 
proprietor will ask to have the rents raised and adjusted, and 
chen, under Act VIlJ of 1885 (as well as under the earlier law), 
the Settlemefjl Officer has power to take action : he can enhance ■ 
rentsv under the conditions stated in the and adjust rates 
of rent where they have not been settled between the parties. 

In princijJc tlie procedure of Temporary Settlement, including 
the demarcation of boundaries, the survey, and the record of 
rights under the Bengal law, is virtually the same as that followed 
in the North-West Provinces system, next to be described. 
The forms of record of rights and other matters of detail may 
be learnt from the Settlement rules made by the Board of 
Revenue' and the Bengal ‘Settlement Manual.’ There w,puld 
be no object in giving any further detail here. Only one point 
may be noticed : in Bengal (Temporary) Settlements with a 
middleman or proi)rictor, the proportion of ‘ assets ’ taken as 
Land Revenue, is seventy per cent. This is much higher than 
under the North-West Provinces Settlements; but in Bengal, the 
‘ proprietors ’ who hold the Settlement are usually middlemen of 
a class for whom thirty per cent, of the assets (together with the 
entire profits from subsequent legal enhancements of rents, 
and all extensions of cultivation during the long period of 
Settlement and other profits not calculated) are an ample 
remuneration.' 

Orissa Temporary Settlements.—The most extensive of the 
Bengal Temporary Settlements is that of the Orissa dictricts, but 
as this is not a ‘ landlord ’ Settlement, I reserve a notice of it 
to the next section. < 

Settlement with the landlords of Oudh. • 

Oudh Settlemeiit not permanent, and reserved to the 
next section. —There is one other 'settlement dealing with great 

* These are printed as Appendix 1 to Rampini <.nd Finucane’s Bengal 
Tenancy Act (1885). 
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landlords, namely the Oudh TaluqcJ^rs; but it has hardly 
anything im common with the Landlord Settlement of Bengal. 
It is not permanent (except in the case of a few estates, as 
a reward "for special services); there is a complete survey and 
record of rights; and the component villages under the land¬ 
lords are so much considered, that virtually jhe Oudh Settlement 
^ is regarded, and will be here described, as a" modified form of 
th¥; village Settlement system, in the next section. 


Section III. The village (or Mahal) Settlement 
System. 

• 

Just as the Permanent Settlement of Ilciigal is the typical 
form adopted where great landlords liad to U- dealt with, so 
the ^Temporary Settlement as (Jcvelojx-d in the North-West 
Provinces, is the typical form made use of in provinces where 
for the most part village comviunitics with landlord rights are 
dealt with; that is to say where the joint bod}- of co-sharers is 
regarded as the landloal and as resj)onsible for one assessed 
sum of Revenue This system can also be easily applied so 
as to make the Settlement with a landlord who liapjtens to have 
acquired rights over a group of villages or a whole parganaj its 
features remain unaltered; that is why we consider the Oudh 
Taluqdari Settlement (p. 170) ])refcrably under this head.* Th» 
same system was applied to Ajmer, to the Panjab and to the 
Central Provinces, with only local modifications in each. 

The ‘ BTorth-West Provinoae.’ «-'rhc remarks alreatly made 
will have familiarized the reader with the Nor i t 1 -Wks i*P kovinces, 
as extending from the Bihar frontier'of Bengal as •far as "the 
Jumna river. The bulk of the districts were occupied by 
villages of the landlord type (pp. 71, 92), some of them in tj>e 
hands of sitjgle landlords, others held undivided by a pumber of 

• 

* The map may here be referre<f to, which shows the Permanent Settlement 
in red (the Temporary Settlement in Bengal hciiig yellow); the ‘ village ’ 
Settlements arablue ; «nd the raiyatwarl Settlements in different shades of 
green—showing a certain connexion of principle under a variety of form. 
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sharers, and others beipg (divided) patHddri and bhdidchdrd 
communities (p/ 84). , 

Early history of the Settlements.’—The earlier Regulations 
(1802-5) were slilf under the influence of the single-landlord ideas 
derived from liengal and from Europe. And at first the'villages 
were nearly always settled with one Revenue farmer or with some 
other (single) leadipgi person. Indeed these Regulations (1802-5) 
read very much as if we were still in Bengal with landlords and 
‘actual proprietors’ to deal with in each case. Moreover it w;.s 
at firit declared that the Settlement w<juld be nfade permanent; only 
that this was prohibited by the Home autherities. Fortunately, 
however, light broke in on the scene, and thaf chiefly through the 
exertions of Holt Mackenzie, who may be regarded as standing in 
the same relation to the North-West Provinces system as John 
Shore did to that of Heng.al’. 

First proposals for the North-West Proyinces Settlements. 
The first design briefly was this: to make a ten years’ Settlement, 
in such a way that experience would be gained and the work 
improved as it went on. There was to be a first Settlement for 
three years, then a second for three years more, and then a third 
for four years, which it was hoped would prove satisfactory enough to 
be confirmed for ever. Consequently when the time came for making 
the last or four years’ Settlement, it was desired fo make it with 
every care and precaution, and a special t.’oinmission was appointed, 
with Holt Mackenzie as its Secretary. This Commission was soon 
found indispensable, and became permanently constituted as the 
Board of Revenue (p. 19). Briefly, the results of the inquiry were 
to show:—(i) That village proprietary-bodies existed, and that it 
was impossible to let single co-sharers, farmers, headmen and 
othej;s usurp the place of sole owner'-*. (2) That a survey and record 
of ail rights whatever, were indispensable. (3) That a Permanent 
.Settlement as a general measure could not be thought of. The 
whole ..subject was discussed in a long and able minute by 
Holt Mackenzie which bears the date July i, 1819. 

The passing of Regulation VII of 1822 .— At the same 
time as tliese inquiries were being made in the North-West, the 

' ‘There, hpwever, the paralJel ends: for the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal could have no development, while the North-West Provinces 
system, which in ifi initiation is associated with the nante of Holt 
Mackenzie, was continually improved till it attained its modern form under 
tl— care of James Thomason. ■ 

“ And in fbe early days after annexation, it must be recollected, not only 
was village farming general, but rich men were called on to stand security 
for vill.age payments. Defaults frequently occurred, and indeed were often 
fraudulently brought about on purpose;' the old sale-law was the only 
method of recovery then in use, and the consequence was that villages fell 
by hundreds into the hands of Revenue farmers, suKJties and the like, who 
bought them at the auction and became landlords (p. 94). 
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question of the Orissa districts acquire^ in 1803, also came up : 
the result was that Regulation VI^I of 1822 was passed Jlo apply 
to both. . 

Its application to Orissa.—The Orissa Stttlements (under 
the Bengal Government) were accordingly made pursuant to 
this Regulation. These Settlements canyot be described in 
this book, though they are full of interest; but justice could nof 
bS done to the subject without going into a number of Retails 
which would be out, of place? But I may here once for all say, 
that the Orissa Settlement was made without any. reference to 
any theory requiring a landlord or middleman. In fact it is 
neither exactly a landlord .Settlement, nor a village Settlement, 
nor a raiyatwdri Settlement; but when the survey was made 
and the details of holdings were ascertained, the Settlement 
Officers simply had respect to actualfacts ; they recorded and secured 
all rights as they found them existing. Some features of each of 
the three systems may therefore be traced. A few of the local 
magnates or chiefs were recognized as landlords, and their 
assessment was allowed (as a favour) to be permanent'. Beyond 
that there arc no ‘Zammdars’; but various persons had 
acquired rights of one kind or another over villages or plots 
of land. The Settlement therefore took the country, village 
by village; the rent or revenue payable by. each kind of 
landholder was determined, and his rights rccoriled: tliere 
might be the old thani or resident cultivator, there might b(k 
a village headman with eertain rights; or a small ‘ estate ’ 
belonging to a chaudhar'i or a Kdnungo or,to a grantee of some 
kind. The Settlements then giarje have been extended from 
time to time, and will not exjurc till 1897. • • 

Reflation VII of 1822 in the Iforth-WeBt Province^. — 
Let us then return to Regulation VII of ifiaa as applied to 
North-Western India. 

Ill some cases, as I have stated, it was necessary to acknow¬ 
ledge a great landlord or Zaminddr, or to acknowledge one so 
far as to give him a /a/i/yf/or/allowance—as it was called (ip. 109). 

* I mean thq^e whc*were subjects; I am not spe.aking of the chiefs in 
the Hill Country who are recognized as ruling ‘ Tributary states.’ 
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In the former case the assessment was on the whole estate, but 
it was for a period of years only. If the villages in the estate 
had preserved their constitution and %Yere not bodies of contract 
tenantry, a ‘ sub-'.settlement ’ {mu/assal Settlement was-the term 
used in 1822) would be made, which fixed what the village was 
to pa)' to the landlord ; only that in that case it would be fixed 
*at a higher figure to allow for the overlord’s profit. In cases 
where the laluqddri or double tenure was found, the villages 
‘ held the Settlement ’ direct, but '.he lalu/iddrt allowance was 
provided for by making the assessment so, much higher as to 
incluile the amount (ultimately fixed at ten per cent, on the Land 
Revenue). This was payable through the treasury, and was 
not collected by the overlord. 

Joint and several responsibility of the village bodies. By 
means of a representative lambarddr. — Where the village 
itself was the onl)' landlord, the section on village tenures will 
have made the form of ownership intelligible ; so that it need 
here only be briefly stated that the entire body tvas settled with 
as a jointly and scirrally rcsfx>nsi/>le unit; and that for each 
village or each patt'i or section, a sharer of standing and 
respectability undertook the primary li.ability and signed the 
Revenue-engagement on behalf of the whole Ixtdy. Such 
a person was called lamhard&r (p. 26). The burden of the 
Revenue is distributed (with the advice and under the supervision 
•of the. Settlement Officer) among the co-sharers, according to 
the principles of sharing and constitution of the estate (i. e. 
either by ancestral (..shares or in proportion to the share or 
holding), (p. 87.) This process is called the hdchh. 

^Perfeo;.’ Partition of estate's.—In case a section of the 
vilhige or even a shareholder (alrove a certain limit) does not like 
the joint responsibility, he is allowed, by the Nprth-West 
Provinces law, to apply to be completely separtited, i. e. to have 
what is called ‘ perfect partition' which sets up a separate estate 
with separate Revenue liability. Perfect partition is not as a rule 
allowed' (except at Settlement) in the Panjab. 

Amendment of the Begulation. —The Regulation of 1822 
was excellent in principle, but it could not be efficiently worked, 
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partly by reason of some assessment dif|cu]ties which will appear 
presently, asd partly because of t|ie deficiency of local establish¬ 
ments and the burden of work thrown on the Settlement ofl^cers, 
who had to inquire into and deckle riglits at the same 
time that they were assessing the Revenue. Two amending laws 
weie passed in 1825 ; but the more imj>oriant amendment was 
that of 1833 (after a special Committee had sat t« inquire into 
tlffe whole matter). ^It i.s hardly too much to say that it \t«s the 
passing of Regulation IX of 1833 that enabled the first Settle¬ 
ments to be made ivith fair success. • 

Under this Regulation, Native Deputy Collectors were ap 
pointed; the principle of assessment was revised; and the 
majority of judicial •cases were transferred from the Settlement 
Officer’s Court'. At the same time also, the village Statistics were 
reformed; the Settlement Officer was empowered to fi.\ rents 
for tenants, and the village maj)s and accompanying field- 
registers came into general use. 

The work of Settlement considered as partly judicial, 
partly fiscal.—The principles thus established have never been 
departed from: and although details were from time to time 
altered so that it became necessary in 1873 to draft a new and 
comprehensive Land Revenue law (Act XIX), it remained 
a distinctive feature of the system that the Settlement invcjved 
two branches of work, (i) quasi-judicial and (2) Fiscal. The 
first was concerned with the ascertainment and record of rights,* 
the second with the valuation of land and the assessment of the 
Revenue demand and the adjustment of rents of tenants 

^ Leaving the Settlement Offices only* the doty of recording uwi*;f*;.dled 
rights or at least of summary inquiry on the basis of existing possession : ii 
there was still a dispute and arbitration was ijot resorted to, tly; ca!>e wftuld 
be tried in the Civil Court, and the Settlement Records would be filled up 
in accordance with the final decree. * 

® Thomason’s Directions to Revenue Officers.—As experience 
supplied the necessary data, a vahiahle book known as ^ Directi^s 
to Settlement Officers’ was completed by Mr. Thom.Tson ('^ho liecame 
Lieutenant-Governor); and this was supplcmwtcd by ‘Direction# 
to Collectors.’ In 1858 when some new Settlements weie being made, 
certain modifications were intfoduced by what were known as the 
‘Saharanpur Rules,’ An important survey change (the use of the plane- 
table) was intrt^luced #lso. To embody these improvements a new edition 
of the Directions was issued in 1858. This work long remained a standard 
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The work naturally divides itself into stages—Demarcation, 
Survey, Record of holdings and rights, Assessment, and concluding 
proceedings. 

Demarcation.— The first stage (preliminary to the survey) 
consisted in setting up the outer boundary marks of villages and 
estates (i)p. ii, 1471 and interior marks indicating the limits of 
noldings, shiires, tenancies, &c. Legal powers to enter on land 
for survey and measurement purposes, as well as to require (he 
erection of marks, were duly given by the Regulation, as they are 
also in the 7 .and Revenue Act. 

The persons entitled to record were those in possession. A 
disputed boundary was settled by a summary inquiry on the 
basis of possession; if possible, arbitration was resorted to; if 
not, the aggrieved party had to go to the Civil Court'. 

Survey.—I'hen followed the Survey: this was not a mere 
topogra])hical survey, but resulted in producing for each village 
the SuAjRA or large scale map, showing every field with a red 
ink number, and accompanied by a descrijitive list or index of 
all fields called the Khasra. 

At first the survey was made by two independent agencies. 
A professional survey staff made the ‘Revenue survey’ of the 
district as far as the outer boundaries of the villages; the interior 
details were furnished by native surveyors on the Settlement Staff. 
Buffer the later Settlements (in the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh) what is called the Cadastral Sitmey 'nas, introduced, i.e. the 
entire work was done, village by vilhage, by professional surveyors 
'under the SuiTcy Department. This was much more costly, but 
the work was ab.solutcly reliable, and will never have to be repeated. 

Modified Cudastral System.—Chiefly on account of economy, 
a modified system had'been adopted in the Panjdb and the Central 
Provinces (and probably elsewhere). Under this system, the work 
is oUT-e more divided, but in a better way. A scientifically trained 
staff lays down (not the outer boundaries of villages which can 
only be ust\i for check and comparison, but) certain base-lines and 
fixed points of importance, which serve as absolutely reliable data 
for the detailed interior survey ; and for this work the Settlement 

tcxt-l)Ook in the North-West Provinces and the other Provinces. It is" still 
referred to as the exponent of principles, though its details have become 
superseded by later Acts and Revenue Circular Orders. 

‘ In some provinces the various gradesSrf Settlement Officers were vested 
with special powers, as Civil Courts, to decide all classes of land suits. 
This depended on the nature of the Settlement work and the possibility of 
the Officers having time to dispose of the cases that arose. 
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staff and the local patn/dris^ (p. 27) suffi|:e. They fill in the’ field 
to field details, as well as roads, wells, tanks, groves, inhabited 
sites, and other features of the vill.'^e area. This systenids much 
cheaper and quite satisfactory in working'^. , 

• 

Mod« of preparing the village map.—In order to make 
the village map, (i) a list of persons holding land is drawn up 
(eacji person being classed as tenant, co-shariilg owper, &c., and* 
‘against a tenant’s name is noted the owner he belong^ to). 
(2) The fields are measured mnd mapped; and pari passu, each 
field, with details ofUs area, soil, and crop, &c., is cytered :— 

(a) in a jjermanent khasra or field index in which each plot 
is numbered as it is on the map. 

{Jj) in a list which* begins with ^he name of each holder, so 
that all the fields under one holder (of whatever class) 
are brought together. 

Fipm these data all other Settlement Records of rights 
and holdings, afterwards to be mentioned, can be com¬ 
piled. As the lists of fields and the holders of them are 
made out, every kind of right—whether of a co-sharer in the 
estate, or of a rent-free holder, or of a tenant with some kind of 
privilege—is brought to record. Either the right is undisputed 
and is entered at' once, or it may be necessary to file a suit 
to determine it. In that case the entry cannot bc completctf till 
the result of the suit is known. The records always proceed 
on the basis of undisputed rights or at least of those artually* 
in possession. ^ 

The principles of assessment. The Iiand Bevenue is a 
firaction of the total estate ‘ assets.’ And those are cl^efly 
the rental receipts.—The next part of the prodbss is the 
ASSESSMENT. The details of the suljjcct can only 1 tally *be 
• • 

* To give an idea of the staff, I may instance the Panjab, with which I am 
familiar. In other places where the population is denser, the staff would 
stronger. A ijettlement Officer (probably with one or more suj^rior grade 
Assistants) takes in hand four tahslls; each tahsil yill have about eighty 
fatwdris. One Inspector {^K&ntlngo) looks after every six paiwdris'. and 
in each tahsil arc four superior Officials of the grade of 7 'ahsllddr for 
supervising the details of Settlement work. 

2 The advautoge of«naking the map by the same agency that has after- 
wards to keep it correct, is obvious. 
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learned (and this is true^f all systems whatever) by practice in 
the field^ by performing the diflferent calculations, »id learning 
how to make use of them, uhdcr .skilled direction. Only the 
general idea or jjtinciple of the procedure can be set forth in 
a work of this kind. I have already stated that though the 
basis of the Land Revenue is the old ‘ Raja's sixth,' modem 
'Systems hav.e departed almost entirely from any attempt to 
valu(j a share of the produce in money. Only traces of such* 
a design are still observable in one'or two Settlements. In the 
case of the-, village (or viahdl) Settlements which w'e are now 
considering, the assessments are based, in all cases, more or 
less directly, on the actual rental value of the lands in the 
village. There is some difference as regards the mode of 
jjrocedure in the North-West Provinces, Oudh, Central Provinces 
and Panjab; but the underlying principle is the same, and the 
Revenue is technically .said to consist of a fraction (usually 
fifty per cent.) of the ‘ assets ’ of the estate as annually received. 
The ‘ assets ’ mainly consist of the total rents actually received, 
together with the calculated rental value of lands held by the 
proprietors themselves, or allowed by them to be rent free; to 
these may be added any other sources of profit, such as valuable 
waste lands, income from grazing, fruits and wild produce, &c. 
The rental assets are of course the principal thing. 

Modified methods of ascertaining these in different Pro- 
■i Vinces.- I will first briefly state the general ideas on which the 
practice of assessment is based, and then explain separately and 
a little more ftilly how the work is carried out in each Province. 
The ‘ rental value ' spoken of.is now based on rates of rent actually 
pai 3 *'^ifi each village, i. e. as paid at the time of Settlement, 
without reference to what they may subsequently become by 
the effect of legal enchancement. That is the I)[orth-West 
Provinces jrlan pure and simple. In the Central Provinces, 
this plan was modified under tne necessity of securing a more 
perfectly eqtial incidence of rents ; because while iii the North- 
West Province, the rents ultimat«ily paid after the Settlement 
are largely matters of agreement (or at least of decision in the 
Rent Courts) between landlord and tenant, in the Central 
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Provinces, all rents are fixed by the Sqftlement Officer for the 
ensuing terrti of Settlement, and this officer has therefore not 
only to determine existing rentsf as a basis of calculating^ the 
Revenue,'but rents suitable to be actually paid during the 
■whole t«rm, by the tehants. In the Panjab, again, so much of 
the land is held by,the proprietors themselvijs, or is in the hands 
of tenants who pay in kind, that a direct process of calculating 
cakh rentals cannot Ije followed; and it is necessary to ascertain 
a fair rate for all lands of,:? given class, on the basis of some 
specimen holdings vvhich are found here and there to be paying 
real cash rents, or which pay grain rents of such a kind that, 
when valued in money, they will fairly represent a real rental 
value. And these reRnstn/a/ive values arc applied (with suitable 
local variations) to all the lands of the villages. 

Origin of the method.—With regard to village assessments 
generally, it will l)e remembered that the system we are 
describing was necessitated by the imjiossibility of repeating 
the old Permanent Settlement practice of merely bargaining 
for lump sums fixed on general considerations, without any 
reference to the actual valuation of the land. Obviously the 
only alternative to fixing a lump assessment empirically, is to 
ascertain the sum‘payable, with reference to the annual value of 
the estates according to their position and the kinds of soil they 
contain; the modern methods of valuation were only gradually 
discovered and perfected. • 

Attempt to value the net produce of each kind of soil.— 
In order to make a land valuation unde» Regulation VII of 
1822, they began, at first, with ajaborious attempt to find oijtlhe 
gross produce of land, and to value it in money ; therf d'-ilucting 
from this value the cost of production, they arrived at a? net value. 
But this Viould not work. So many accidents»and jieculiarities 
affect different localities, that unless a calculation for ea^h 
individual fifld could be made—i. e. for millions of ^elds, no 
correct, and certainly no equal, valuation wo’flld result. 

Modified in 1838 : methad called ‘ aggregate to detail.’— 
A new departure was accordingly determined on, in 1833. 
And from that time up to the present day, the practice of 
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assessment has graduaJJy improved. As might be expected, 
there were distinct stages of this growth. ' 

For the first Settlements Inhere was a rough method of 
calculating a general sum total, which it was thought might 
fairly be taken from an entire pargana or other local artia; this 
sum was tentatively,distributed over the village lands, and Was 
modified till- it gave acreage-rates that appeared justifiable. 
But (hat method was soon abandoned, because attention Was 
more and more drawn to the rails'^paid hy fenanis as a natural 
standard of tht value of different lands. 

Attention gradually drawn to rental value of land. At 
flret theoretical rents (rents as they ought to be) were con¬ 
sidered.—But some years ago, the rents were still very much 
customary rents, i. e. they did not represent anything like 
a comj)etition rental value of the soil. As, however, time went 
on, this feature began to disappear; land came to be moye in 
demand for a largely increasing population; the rents paid 
gradually l^ecame more and more proportionate to the real 
value and advantage of different soils in different situations. 
But the difficulty was to find out what the rents really were, in 
all cases; for those recorded in the village accounts of past 
years were either incorrect, or the information was altogether 
wanting; and even when a rent-rate was found out, it was 
at first considered that this might be far below what the land 
'Would probably be made to pay, directly the Settlement was 
over. So it became customary to calculate full rent-rates, such 
as it was supposed would be obtained in the years immediately 
following the Settlement. . . 

The* assessment so obtained might be correct in theory, but 
its working success depended largely on whether the landlords 
succeeded, cithcj- by aid of the Settlement ollicerls friendly 
interposition, or by the action of the Rent Courts, in getting his 
tenants to pay rents at least up to the standa,rd of those 
calculated by the Getllement officer. And the result was that 
unequffi results were obtained, in*“spite of the great care and 
intelligence that were undoubtedly brought to the work. In 
the latest Assessment rules (issued in 1886) the practice has 
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been so far modified, that the rents taken as the baas of 
calculation, »in making out a village rent roll (in which each 
acre of each kind of ((jultivatejjl) soil bears its proper rate) 
should bo. acluallypaid rent-rates without any tl#corctical increase 
for supposed future enhancements. 

Fraotical steps towards obtaining correct village rent rolls. 

• * ■* 

—Let us now shortly sketch the process df the^ rental asset 
' valuation in the Nonh-West Provinces. In the first place, the 
area under Settlement has to be divided into tracts, hlo^s, or 
‘ Circles,’ in which the general circumstances of flimatc, and 
physical or economical conditions, are similar. • 

Assessment ‘ Circles.’- In one circle there will be the adv.ant.age 
of proximity to marlvet, facility of transport, and a ready demand 
for all kinds of produce: another*may be marked by low-lying 
unhealthy situation, or may be dry ui)land with [i: .‘Ctirious rainfiill. 
In one circle, water can only he found :it considerable depths, and 
irrigation is costly or at least laborious; in another, the entire area 
is mbistened by river percolation.' 'J'he same soils may occur in 
all the circles : rich soil in certain fields, stiff clay, sandy lo.am and 
the like, may rc-appear in each; but the conditions which affect 
the whole circle may necessitate different rent-rates for the same 
soil in each circle. 

List of soils to be adopted.—Then again, it must be 
determined what should be distinguished; the object is 
always to have as few as may be, and those really distinct„and 
easily indicated by the agricultural pojiulation, who almost 
invariably have local names for each kind the practical dis» 
tinctness of which they recognize. And there may be depreat 
of goodness of each kind. Still the number of'different rent- 
rates necessary to cover all the foils and all the degrees of 
goodness of each soil, can be’reduced to a very mo JerJfle limii, 
and yet furnish an appropriate value Jbr every asse^ssable acre 
in the village. , — 

Zpaes of Cultivation practifeally made use of—There vKis, 
in the North-West Provinces, a circumstance which facilitated this 
classification. It was observed that villages often had their cultiva¬ 
tion in three broadly distingjjished belts or zones (in vernacular 
hdr). The first was the homestead zone, that nearest the village and 
easily accessible to jnanure and irrigation: long working and the 
supply of manure and water usually obliterated other distinctions. 
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and one rate (and that the highest) would represent all land in 
this condition. The nett zone was the ‘middle-land,’ in which 
perhaps,natural soils had to be distinguished. The third was the 
‘ outside ’ zone ; here soils had be diftinguished, cultivation was 
poorer and morr precarious, and water and manure .were only 
occasionally available'. 

Tables of rent for each kind of soil in each village. 
.Standard rent rates for kinds of soil in each circle. Called 
‘the prevailing rates.’—The existing and past rent rolls of 
the villages were scrutinized, and abstracted in the office, so as 
to give a table of rents for each kind of land-, local inquiries 
and inspections to test and verify the rates were also earried 
out. In this Wily certain standard rates were ascertained, 
by adopting tlic rates of carefully selected average fields of each 
principal class of soil. Thest rates were such as were known 
to be fair, and were considered to be average or sample rates, 
being uninfluenced by any exceptional or purely local circum¬ 
stances. Such standards were'called the ‘ jirevailing rales ’6f the 
circle. 

‘ Corrected rent roll.’ Villages above and below the 
average. —Now it is obvious that if by a judicious comparison 
of rents actually paid, we have obtained a scries of rates re¬ 
presenting each kind (and degree of kind) of soil recognized, and 
tho.se rates represent neither very high nor very low rents, we 
have a scale of rates, which when applied to the soil areas of 
^ji village, ought, so to speak, to represent a fairly accurate rental 
value of at least some villages in each circle. Those will be in fact 
all the avcrag\ villages. Even then, the valuation total will not 
equal exactly the rental account as shown by the most accurate 
• illiigtieeqrds. For in each village, there are lands held (of the 
proprietor’s goodwill) ren|-free; and there are also the sir lands 
or homt' .farm (p. 79) of each co-sharer, either unrented, or 
paying nominal sums. As Government does not profess to 
c.'fempt these from paying Reve'nue, the proper rental value has 
to be pu'i on sueb lands. The rent roll of the village so 

' Cara was taken to inspect the villagns minutely and mark on the map 
the limits of the three zones, so that each ‘ number ’ or field in the map 
could be arranged in a list showing its zone, its soi) difference (where that 
was neeilcd), and the appropriate rent-rate set against.it. 
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supplemented, will, however, fairly corresj)ond, as regards rates, to 
the actual rgnt roll of the tenant holdings; but (as I have above 
stated), this will be for average villages. In each circle, however, 
there are sure to be villages abovtf or below the jvcrage; villages 
in whie^i special features, confined to the village—such as caste 
of cultiva'tor, number of tenants paying grain-rents *, large pro¬ 
portion of land Viot rented and in the hands of ihe proprietory 
’ themselves—make it imfiossible to say that rates flerived from 
the total of actual ttinant rquts shown in the books, rejftesent 
a fair valuation, in such cases a specially ‘ corrected rent 
roll ’ has to be prc'pared ; and this may be done, iiy, referring 
to the prevailing or standard rates of the circle, or else getting 
‘village rates’ as they are called, i. e. rales for the jiariicular 
village, which are cither rates derivid from the average incidence 
of the total recorded rental (for full paying lands) on the total 
paying area, or are rates observed to be paid on neighbouring 
and ‘similar holdings. 

In some oasiea the recorded rents may be incorrect.— But 
there is yet (unfortunately) another cause why the recorded 
rental roll of the village may not answer to a roll prepared 
according to prevailing rates; it may be that the village papers 
are incorrect, or even fraudulently understate the real (or actual) 
rents paid ; in that ca.se no one can complain justly, if the Settle¬ 
ment officer sets aside the village records, and ajiplies, as lie is 
empowered to do, the ‘prevailing ’ rates of the circle. 

Allowance made in valuing Sir lands.—In sjicaking* above 
of the application of rates to land which doe* not pay rent 
because it is the proprietor’s home farm (or sir), 1 should mention 
that it has been customary *16 make some allowapc<s»fft^tliS, 
benefit of theoivners ; the land is not valued at full (tenant) rjfites 
for similar soil, but (under existing rules) at from ten to fifteen 
per cent, below those rates. 

Rdnt Bate Reports.—It mus! also he mentioned, that the ‘ ]»rc- 
vailing ’ rates, &c., intended to be made use of in calculkiion, have 
to be reported to the chjgf Revenue authority for sanction 

' Which itself is ai;^indication of some exceptional precariousiiess of the 
crop (pp. 35, 3) note),’such as flood, drought, or dcpiedalioii by wild beasts. 
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before they are made use of. The reports give all the data and 
statistical information (ill a suitable form) on which tjie rates pro¬ 
posed were ascertained. 1 

Bsntal aasetp not quite tae whole; some addition may 
have to be made for other profits.—The total^ rental- 
assets of a village being thus ascertained, there may' be some 
tjddition to the total* to be made on account oi ‘ manorial ’ profits 
(as it is often the custom to call them), and possibly to allow for' 
some^'v-aluable waste which is not assessablt acre by acre at full 
rates, but still should not be allowed 'lO be wtiolly disregarded. 

Proportion of the assets which represents the Land 
Revenue.—Of the total assets, the Government at first took sixty- 
six per cent, as its Land Revenue; but in those days the assets 
were very loosely estimated ; a.id moreover the Settlement holders 
were very often farmers, sa</r mdlguzdrs (as they were called), 
and others, whose right and responsibility were adcquatel}' 
recognized by the remaining thi'. ty-three per cent, left them. ''But 
in later times when the real jiroprietors were settled with, and 
assets were more accurately calculated, the rule came to be (and 
still continues) that from forty-five to fifty-five per cent, should bo 
taken—fifty per cent, being the standard; anything above or below 
that requires to be specially reported and expressly sanctioned. 

The jama’.—The percentage of the total assets is not always 
mechanically taken as the village assessment, for there may be 
some further local peculiarity of circumstance or some feature 
of pasi history which can be best allowed for by making a small 
lump addition to, or diminution in, the total. In any case the 
total assessment as finally sanctioned is called the jama’. It is 
d\st;7»ut?d as already stated (ji. .1174) among co-sharers; so 
that,, ordinarily the several co-sharers pay their own quota 
through their lamharddr, and the joint responsibility has but rarely 
to be enforced. 

Adjirstment of rents to suit‘•the Settlement rates.—It will 
be noticed'that in the North-West Provinces, although the rents 
used as a basis of calculation arenas far as possible rates in 
actual (present) use, there is nothing to prevent the landlords 
from enhancing their ordinary tenants’ rents' in future, so long 
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as the Rent Law allows it, or the tenarjfs agree. At the Settle¬ 
ment only‘certain privileged tenants are entitled to have their 
rents actually fixed for tli^m by ^he Settlement Officer, the rest 
depend on voluntary settlement with the landlord, and with 
recourse to a suit for enhancement under the Rent Law, if 
necessary. But ag a matter of fact in jyist Settlements, the 
^ officer in charge did a great deal, as friend‘of boJ,h parties, tf) 
bfing about an adjustment ’. ^ 

This refers to t^e past?—This account of the assessment 
refers to what has Ijcen done in all modern Settlements up to the 
latest series. In the future it is hoj)cd that revisions'of Settle¬ 
ment will be effected with greater facility. 'I’hat ultimately no 
new demarcation, survey, or land valuation and soil classification 
will be required, is probable. It will only lx? necc.ssary to revise 
the existing rates on some general principle of a percentage 
addidon; and only in the less develo])cd e.statcs will it be 
necessary to provide for the assessment of new cultivation 

System applied to Oudh.— The system just sketched out 
was applied to Oiii)H, only that there, the Settlement was only 
occasionally with the villages; in most cases a single Taluqdar 
landlord was settled with (in one sum) for an estate comi)rising 
a greater or less number of villages; and these were in different 
stages of preservation as regards their rights in the second 
degree. The Taluqdar’s Revenue jiaymeiit was based on the 
aggregate of the sums leviable as rent from each vHage* 
Attention was therefore paid more to individual villages and 
their rent according to what past paynvents Had been, and 
what they now might be with rfjference to local circumst;^n^es, 
and less to general rates of rent for soils, j>revailing throughout 
circles. It might be that some whole vSlagcs under tlic 'I’alucfdar 
were entitled to a ‘ sub-settlement ’ (p. 132); and their-ttic pay¬ 
ment they had to make was fixe^l so much higher as would allow 


* Otherwise if the tenants are strong they resist the jnst denSands of an 
easy-going landlord; or if weak they are made to pay rents that may 
approach a rack-rent. ^ » 

‘ In L. S. /?. /. vol. i. p. ff., I have given an outline of the proposals 
made and of thij di.scujsions whicli have taken place, regarding the future 
procedure of revision Settlements. , 
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for the Taluqdar’s profit^as well as.the Government share’. In 
most cases, however, there were only sub-propriettrs of plots 
(p. 132)*vhose Revenue paymc||it was Ijxed so as to allow at least 
for flic minimum legal profit. A Taluqdar can never get less 
than ten per cent, profit after paying the Revenue; hov much 
more he gels on the whole estate, depends on the number of 
tillages entiflcd to" sub-settlement and the number of sub-pro- 
prictom and occupancy-tcnants. “ 

Applied to the Central Provinces. Equal incidence of 
Rents how, to be secured. —The modification of the system, 
as applied to the Central Pkovincjcs, is chiefly if not solely 
caused by trie necessity of securing to the utmost degree 
possible, an equal incidence of rents. The. result of the some¬ 
what artificial creation of proprietors over the villages was, that 
a large measure of protection had to be accorded to the tenantry 
(pp. 94, 140). And this is given eifcct to by legal provision that 
the rents of all occupancy-tenants shall be fixed for the term of 
Settlement by the Settlement Officer; and as* the Act gives 
power to settle all other rents also, and certain conditions arise 
in consequence of such fixing, it is admissible to say broadly, 
that in practice all rents arc fixed at Settlement and for the term 
of it. The Settlement Officer’s task is therefore not merely to 
fix rates for the j)urposes of Revenue calculation—rents which 
may be more than realized by the landlord afterwards; he deter- 
,mines, rents which are actually payable, and at the same time 
serve as the basis of assessing the Land Revenue. Hence it is 
especially important (hat the incidence of the rates should be, as 
far as possible, equal in all village-s. It was perceived that this 
'uoieci Coull best be secured, if by'semc process we could reduce 
all joils, so to speak, to a ‘ common denominator,’—that is, if we 
could [W''''‘rtain the relative value of one soil to another, and thus 

' If the village were independent, if, would get fifty per cent, of the assets 
(the Government taking fifty per cent.—p. 184). But as it isholding Under 
a landlord,‘'reference to the lease, or to past custom, may show that the 
landlord, is entitled to twenty-five per cent, (it can never be less than ten per 
cent.) ; ir that case the village would be assessed at seventy-five per cent, of 
the assets, of which fifty goes to Government and twenty-five to the Taluqdar. 
If the village terms were such that they got less thap twenty-five per cent., 
they would not be entitled (under the law of 1866) to’a sub-^ttlement at all. 
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by multiplying the area of each soil in a village, by an appropriate 
number orfactor,’ could reduce each total area to a number of 
units of the same practical vaHe or productive capacity. As 
a matter of fact, this has been found possible. • It was observed 
that while people are shy atout telling the true rent paid for 
this or that soil per acre, they will disclose (^and other means are 
also open for discovering) how one soil is "^ilucd relatively t« 
a«other. Let us su^)pose for example two villages in a ‘circle ’ 
(p. i8i) A and B. ^Eacli h;* 1,000 acres; but A’s is made up 
of 300 acres ‘ blacky soil ’ and 700 ‘ red soil.’ B’s, pn the other 
hand, consists of 600 black and 400 red. By experiinenad reaj)ing 
of crops, by analysis of rents and other sources of information, 
it is found that the productiveness of ‘ black’ to ‘ red’ soil is as 
20:12. We can then reduce the area of A and B to ctpial area 
units and see whether the existing rent is equal in incidence or not. 

^ / 300 X 20= 6,000 

For A’s area= ■' 700 x 12= 8,400 

I 14,400 units of equal value. 

f 600 X 20= 12,000 
But B's =<400x12= 4,800 

.* i6,Koo units of equal value. 

Now sujtpose that each village rental is at present R. ijdoo. 
Dividing this by the number of equal soil units, the unetplal 
incidence at once appears: A is in fact paying fc 

anas, while B is paying anas. And so if we can 

find out a general fair rate, wc can raise (^ne or* other or both. 
Suppose we find (by comparison of the highest rented villages) 
that 2-0 anas is a full but proper rate, the first village \fl)uld't»r 
raised to R. 1,800 and the second to, R. 2,100, and,yei, we»are 
sure that ]he general rates are equal. , «. k 

Determination of ‘ factor ’ numbers.—The general factors 
or nufnbers^by which each soil ’must be multiplied to give The 
equal value units, are determined for whple tahsih or other 
convenient areas, and can^e modified slightly to a^low for 
accidental peculiarities of soils. Thus if 24 is the factor 
ioT good ‘ ’’rice-land it may be taken as 22 if the 
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situation is not as favourable for the retention of water, 
and as 16 if it is on a bad slope, &c. In each iahsti' they make 
out a list of the soils which itl^is necessary to distinguish; and 
under each, the' varieties of position, surface, slope, &c., which 
represent different grades or conditions of the same soil, are 
noted. If land is very valuable and competition rents run high, it 
way be needed to'make a rather extensive list of such varieties; 
but that is not usually the case; rents arc uniformly low abd 
not very varied—in all but the bestnleveloped districts. 

Bent ratps per unit. —As to the ‘ unit rates of rent, they 
have tables of all the village areas reduced to equal units; and 
from these it can be seen what the maximum rates are; an 
analysis of them will give an experienced officer who has 
studied the ground, a very good idea of a suitable standard 
figure that may rcjiresent a fair value and yet not cause too 
great a rise all at once. A standard unit rate being adojrted, it 
is easy to modify it for any particular village by a small change 
ujjwards or downwards so as to meet local peculiarities of caste 
or other special circumstances which affect agricultural life and 
can only be reached in this way. Thus, supposing the actual 
unit incidence of the last Settlement period is 0.6r; ana] and 
with reference to increased cultivation and rise of prices, o-So 
woqjd be a more suitable standard rate for the new Settlement; 
this' might, in some villages, be raised to 0-82 or 0-85 and 
.■jllowed to fall to 0-75 or even to 0-70 in others. Given the 
‘factors’ and the ‘unit rate of rent’ it is a mere matter of 
arithmetic to Convert,.the figures back into actual rate of rent for 
each area of soil in the village^ as it appears in the map and 
‘-viioex-rtgister (Shajra and Khair a). The rental value being 
thus ascertfiined, the Revenue rate is easily calculated and the 
village madp up as already described. • 

Applied to the Panjdb.—In the PanjXb, again, we have the 
same Settlement s)'stem as regards survey, recortjs, &c.,' but 
there was a certain 'difference in the method of assessment, 
which .’S, however, one of detail’. Unlike the North-West 
Provinces, the bulk of village lands is not held by cash-paying 
tenants. And even where such tenants appear in the returns. 
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it is often because they pay only at Revenue rates (whidi of 
course are*cash) and not a competition rent in any shape'; 
and where there are paying tenants, their rent is in kinit. Con¬ 
sequently. it is not so easy—arid at the first«Scttlcments’was 
not possible at all-.-to calculate cash rental values directly. 

Standard rates^ derived from specimen holdings. Pre¬ 
liminary sanction to these required.--Thc‘*Selllcmcnt oflicer 
tlfereforc calculates direct Revenue rates per acre for each 
kind of soil in tlie village estate; and these are based 
on what the rcntfjl ‘ assets ’ would be if a cash rent was 
uniformly paid; and (as usual) the revenue is abou'j fifty per 
cent, of these assets. Just as before, ‘circles’ (in which the 
conditions are approximately the same) are arranged, and 
broadly distinguishable classes of ^oil are adopted withiji each 
circle. Then certain central or standard rates are made out by 
taking a sufficient nu?nbcr of fair specimen holdings representing 
each kind of soil, and finding out what they aclufilly pay in cash 
(if it is possibife); and if not, what the fair cash value of the 
grain rental is. (Observe the same principle of basing observa¬ 
tion on what is the actual fact). This work if well done, really 
furnishes a very fair standard of rental value as applying to 
all similar lands. ■ But owing to their being calculated rates, 
they are themselves made the subject of a special prclimipary 
report. When sanctioned, they arc used, not as actual rates,’ bbt 
as a sort of standard around which the actual rales jhoulil 
hover;—they give certain limits much above or much below 
which a fair assessment should not go. Kirift the average 
villages of the circle are dealt with—those in which, on the 
whole, there is no reason whyvates above or below tbe AanciifAl 
should be adopted. And to them t^e standard-rates will* be 
more approximately applied, but still with rega^fl’.to the 
character of particular fields and their condition, and existing 
rents,' the caste of the cultivators also, will often make sofne 
modification necessary 

' See p. J41, where the reason'of this appears. 

® See L. S. B. I. vol. ii. p. 572 for the reasons why this notice of 
caste has to be faken. * 
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Second report on jS^ssessment rates.—But in each circle 
there will be villages, some much above, and some i»uch below, 
the average; and then the central rat^s will need to be raised 
or lowered consMerably in their application. And such changes 
will have to be justified in a further Report on actmil rates 
made use of. 

'• When once rates are satisfactorily settled, the village jamd 
is calculated by the simple process of multiplying the area tif 
each kind of soil in the village by the appropriate rate. On 
the total sum so obtained, some general increase or decrease 
may be ofdercd, as already explained (j). 184). 


It will have been noticed that in all provinces, the rates and the 
final jamd are all the subject of careful report, so that every 
chance of mistake is obviated; moreover the proprietors who are 
being assessed Ijave considerable opportunity, under the Revenue 
Procedure Law, for appealing; so that it is Unlikely (in the 
present day at any rate) that an assessment will be unreasonable 
without its coming to notice and being at once revised. 

Allcvpanee for improvements.—It should also be noticed 
that assessments are always arranged so as to allow the co-sharer 
or occupant who has spent his labour or capital in making an 
impi ovcmcnt, to get the benefit of it. (Sec Chap. IX, at the end.) 

To fforae extent, of course, it is unavoidable to tax improvements ; 
for the long-continued labour and careful cultivation which have 
brought up whet was once a desert, to its present state—perhaps of 
garden land paying 'die highest Revenue rate—is as much an 
• improvement ’ and an expenditure of priv.ate means, as is the new 
►..weti or <-lew embankment on which a richer proprietor has just 
spent 500 rupees in a lump payment. Hut it is possible directly to 
encourage -Ihe expendituri of capital; and for that reason, all 
provincttf.have their rules under which a certificate of such works 
being executed, is granted, and then the land will be rated at a 
Se.'tlement, only on its unimprovt d aspect—as if the work had not 
been done, so that the whole extra benefit goes to the maker of the 
improvem'ent for the^period of years which the certificate specifies. 
After that, the land will pay its proper rate according to its class. 
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FlTictuating AissesBinents. 

Exceptional tracts subject to river action, or in a desert 

climate. ’ Fluctuating systems must be self-acting to a great 

• # 

extent.—In many province.s ihcre arc considerable tracts (if 
’c(juntry, or even small groups of lands, where the crops arc 
always very precarious, either owing to liability to drought or to 
floods, or to changes cau’sed by the cajnicious action of the 
rivers. In such cases, no fixed assessment for a term of years, 
adapted to the average of ordinary conditions, cab be apiilied. 
If a very low rate W(;re fixed, even that could not be paid in the 
worst years; while there might otcasionally be a whole series 
of years of fine harvests in which such rates would be quite 
inadequate. It is true that all assessments are strictly moderate, 
and are designed expressly io meet Vie ai'erage condiHims of harresl 
success. A mci'e deficiency (or even a considerable failure) in 
any one year, ought not to affect the payment, at any rate beyond 
what can be adjusted by suspending the demand or making a 
partial remission. But the tracts w'C are speaking of, are subject 
to such violent changes, that no average considerations of this 
kind meet the case. Ingenuity has there been exercised to d<;vise 
a system of assessment which should be, as far as jiossible, Self- 
acting, and should rise and fall with the result of each harvc.st, 
without having recourse to a separate detailed Settlement for each 
season, with its attendant inconvenience and expense. 'I'wo 
points have to be considered, (i^ the extent of hand sown; 
(2) the degree of success attained on that area : fot it^rria}-iX- 
that the whole area has Ireen sown, btjt only a (juart(^r-cro[) <ias 
been reaped: on the other hand it may be that only oii.e'haif the 
normal area was cultivated, but the result on that limited area 
was v( 5 ry good. All systems of ^ fluctuating assessment ’ depend 
on a measurement, after each harvest,* of, the area actually 
under cultivation, and on a ^j^eral estimate of the crop—as full, 
one-half, one-quarter, or practically nil. Certain rales, already 
devised, are tli^n aj^jilied. 
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The System desi$:ned in the' j^jmer district. In Ajmer an 
ingenious system has been adopted, of fixing a standard area of 
cultivation whieh is recorded as reduced to units of dry Ounirrigated) 
cultivation'. For this, at a certain (quite easy) rate per acre, 

■a ‘ standard ’ Regenue-total is I'xed. ft is then deterrnined that 
this rate may hf alLiwed to vary vithin certain limits : e. g. if 
the rate is lo anas, it may not rise above il?, anas or fafl below 

anas. Suppose that the average area of cultivation of all kinds 
(when reduced to -dty units) is 560 acres, and'ihat the dry rate is 
to anas per acre, then the standard revenue will be 560 x 10 anas , 
= R. 350. But in a good year, the cultivaliort will rise to (say) 6)0 
(c.alculated in dry .acres) ; applying ;(his to tlic standard Revenue 
(of R. 350) the rate would be only 8| anas per acre : but as 8-^ is 
the minimum, the Revenue payable would be..670x 8J=R. 366, or 
R. 16 more than the standard. But next year the season is bad 
and the culti,'-,ation falls to 460 (dry acres); here if wo were to 
apply the stand.ard Revenue of R. 350, it would come to 12 J anas 
per acre; but the m.aximum is li-I, so that the Collector would only 
take 460X ii .1 or R. 323, ,and r^nnt the rest. 

Furtlicr provision is also made for the case where, though the 
area can be measured as so much land having a crop of some kind, 
the crop itself was only ‘one-half’ or ‘one-quarter’ or so poor as 
not to be counted. The areas arc first divided by these fractions 
before applying the rate. 


Instalments. 

Revenue not paid in one annual sum. —It is a matter of im¬ 
portance to fix the dates at which the Land Revenue is paid. 
Thit is not required in one sum, but in instalments. And these 
are fixed with reference chiefly to the harvests; for landlords 
Vannoi pay their Revenue till they have got in their rents, and 
tenants cannot discharge their rents until the harvest is reaped;— 
and if they are cash cents, not till they have had time to sell the 
g^in. Again, one harvest will produce ggain that is chiefly kept 
for Ado'S, 'and another the crops tliat are sold; a larger 
proportion of rent (and‘Revenue) can therefore be paid after 
the orib" han after the other. Moreover as the Revenue is 
al'vyays payable in cash, the perjpds of its falling due are divided, 
otherwise there is too great a demand, all at onae, for Silver 

' Thip is easy, because the various irrigated rates are always multiples ot 
the dry rate: thus the taiik-rate is (say) six times the dry: the * well * rate 
four times, and so on : so that every acre of tank-land counts as six dry, and 
of well-land as four dry. 
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to make the payments; and*such a^sudden demand causes 
prices to /all, while the rate of interest rises. The Central 
Government has enfqrcecj upon the local authorities the necessity 
of fixing, instalments, not so n/iich by generM rules, as*with 
reference to the needs of cacli portion of the district or even of 
individual estates. 


^fusal pf Settlement. 

» • 

Though it was ccpimoner in past years, it may stilhconceivabl}- 
occur that some proprietor will refuse the SetUement; i. e. 
after he has appealed up to the chief Revenue authority, and has 
not been successful, he declines the^rcsponsibility for the Revenue 
assessed. In that case he is excluded from the management of 
his land for a term of years (fixed by the I.and Revenue Act), 
but ij allowed a certain percentage (or malikdna^ as it is called). 
Further details are unnecessary. 


The Land. Records. 

Preservation of the information as to rights and as to 
agricultural conditions gained in the process of Settlement. 
—When the inquiries of the Settlement Officer have resultelj yt 
determining all the rights and interests in land that are undis¬ 
puted, or at least in possession, and are not merely the sflbject* 
of unsettled litigation ’; when the assessments are ready, and 
rents fixed as far as the law and practice require ; the varied and 
important details (both statistical And concerning rights) tl^at.have 
been got together, have to be embodied in a number of formal 
records, drawn up in tabular statemClits or otherwhse, as the 
experience of the past has suggested or as the Revcnu '5 C'l.cular 
Orders provide. The Acts prfyicribe the records in general 
term§, leaving all details as to form and contents to be tegulated 
locally. * 

' Decrees affecting land are always communicated to the Revenue 
authorities, so tb^t the jiecessary entries may be made when the matter is 
finally settled. . 
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It will be sufficient to indicate the general nature of these records; 
the precise form of the cKlef documents, as well as the,supplemen¬ 
tary statements which different provincial rules require, caitbe found 
out in each province from the Rules and Circulars, and especially 
by going to a CoHeclor’s Record'Officc and getting some instructed 
Record-Keeper to show the Record bf any village and explain the 
forms and statements contained in the volumes. , 

• TiTatnre of the Ivetords.—The documents are partly statistical, 

i. e. bearing on the agricultural conditions, soil, products, aad 
other particulars of the estate ; parJly having reference to rights 
in the soil apd to the Revenue shares and rents payable; village 
customs 'bearing on the land revenue management are also 
recorded. ' 

In general wc have the following documents:— 

1. I’he village map {S/iajra), already alluded to (pp. 176-7). 

2. The field-index {K/iasra), which is a descriptive register 

showing the fecrial number, who owns, who cultivates, 
and what crop, if any, each field bears. (There may 
be appendices showing lists of wells and bther particulars 
of irrigation, &c.) 

3. ‘ Village-Statements,' showing concisely all the statistical 

facts, population, and other details, about the village. 

4. The Kheu)al, which is a record of the shares and revenue- 
I responsibility of each member of the proprietary body. 

5. Jamabandi, or list of tenants, and their rents., 

<• 6. The Wdjib-ul- arz, or record of village customs ’. 

Special character of the Record of Bights in the FanJAb.— 
In the Panjab, owirrg to the position of tenants in general, the 
and Jamabandi (4 and E)are combined into one detailed 
statement (also called Jamabandi), which is in itself a complete 
record of dll rights and interests, showing every holding, of whatever 
kind. 'It'is renewed in great detail once in four years ; and in 
the intermediate years an abritlged form is kept up. The list 
of sharer and state of proprietary interests is there spe'cially 

' In the North-West Provinces andg^udh a formal acceptance of the 
revenue-iesponsibility, signed by the landlord or by the representative 
lambardiirs as the case may be, is one of the Records. the Panjab this 
has been abolished as unnecessary. , , 
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shown by the Shajra-nasb, or genealogical tree, which gives all 
the family telationships in the village, and the share an4 holding 
of each. • • 

» % • 

Kecording village oustoihs in the Panjdb.—The ‘ Record of 
village 'tustonis ’ used to contain all sorts of customs, not merely 
about managing thf village, about fees or payable by non¬ 
proprietors, and such like, but its customs^of inheritance and 
• adoption, &c. This was originally needed in the Panjhb, where the 
Hindu and Muhamnjadan laws are little, if at all, followed Jay the 
agricultural castes ; but of latt: years such matters have been held 
unsuitable to be placed in Torinal records, as they are not always 
undisputed. Local Justoms arc now collected in ‘Tribal Codes,’ or 
books called ‘ Riwdj-i- dm ': these are useful for refetence, but 
have no legal authority beyond what other works* of history or 
general information have. 

Ijegal presumption of correctness.—This remark reminds 
me to notice that the Records, when properly attested, are legally 
presumed to be correct till the contrary'is shown—which may 
be either in a law-suit, or by the Record being in due course 
altered in consequence of change by sale, inheritance or other¬ 
wise. These changes are, however, not made in the actual 
documents attested at Settlement (which themselves are never 
altered except on one or two (limited) grounds prescribed by 
law). They are hoted in annual papers, which are in the same 
form as the initial Records. * 

Register of mutations of rights and interests.—The regfs- 
tration of all changes which occur since the completion ,of th» 
Settlement Record, is one of the duties of the Revenue Adminis¬ 
tration, described in a concluding chapteg; btft it may here 
receive a passing notice because it js directly connected with the 
prospects of future Settlemcnt'work. * • 

Difficulty of keeping the Records 4 n correspondence vtHth 
the facts,of the time.—In the old dhj s, whet} the Settlements 
were made, the records were fairly copied and bound up in 
volumes; tljp original was placed in the Collector’s Record-room, 
and copies were deposited at the TahsU arid viith the Patwdris in 
each village office. But as tipie went on, these Records gradually 
ceased to correspond with the existing state of things. Registers 
of mutations were indeed maintained as now ; but the Patwdris 
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were inefficient, inspectiqn was unsystematic, and many changes 
escaped /ecord altogether. In short, when the thirfy j'ears (or 
other period) of the Settlement came to an end, the maps and 
Records were foiSnd to be of so littje use—so many changes had 
occurred—that the whole work of survey and record hadausually 
to be done over agaiji. , 

' How overcome of late years.—The plan is now quite 
differept. An initial set of documents is provided by the Settlfi- 
ment; and these represent what ws(.«^thc coprect state of things 
for the date or time at wliich the Records ^^^^e officially signed 
and attesR.-d. Then a set of statements, in the same form, is 
maintained b)’ the Palwaris in a state of continual correctness, 
by periodically introducing all changes reporh;d and entered in the 
Register of mutations as soon as they have been approved of 
by the Collector. In the same way, copies of the map are kept 
correct by entering, in'-red lines, all changes in the old fields and 
the extension of cultivation by new fields, &c. This improve¬ 
ment will, it is hoped, completely obviate the nfccessity for any 
future resurvey and complete compilation of records of rights. 
'I'he change has been rendered possible—(i) by the establishment 
of the Departments of I.and Records (p. 20) charged with the 
supervision of these documents; (2) by the organizing and 
training of the staff of Patwdns and their supervisors; (3) by 
enfdrcing, under penalt}', the rcjtort of all changes try inheritance, 
gift, sjvle, possessory mortgage, &c.; (4) by organizing regular 
inspections by Patwdris and supervisors, which not only bring to 
light changes In the,map, and in the record of rights, but also 
provide the requisite information as to extension of cultivation, 
kind of" CMp cultivated, harvest dut-turn, and other agricultural 
details. . t 

Exemplified by the Act XVII of 1887 .—The Panjdb Land 
Rfevenue Act (XVII of 1887) was tlrafted at a time when this system 
had been fully developed and had already begun to bear 'fruit. 
The Act was thercfcn-e able to prescribe definitely that there is to be 
(i) an filial record and (2) a corrupted ‘ edition ’ of this—namely 
a series of annual records in exactly the same form. The first is 
maintained untouched for reference ; the others m^y alter year by 
year, showing the changes that have occurred. Rut this is only 
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a legally enacted deA:ription of Vhat the practice is, in fact, ki all 
Northern India (including the Central I’Jovinces). 

Changes reported for sanction.—As the records have a legal 
prescription in their favour, it is *liecessary that'khey should*only 
take npte of changes that are real and have been acted on; 
hence, though the Patw&ri notes in his diary any change that 
is reported (p. 29), he docs not embody it in»Jie Annual Rccond 
till it has been officially jtassed or ajjproved. 

The English Settlement Report.—During the progress of 
the Settlement there may be more than one rcfport required— 
notably, under all systems, the Report on the proposes! Assess¬ 
ment and the rent- (or revenue-) rates; these arc \)rinted. But 
in order to sum up,,in a convenient form, not only the principal 
features of the assessment, but All the local, historical, land- 
tenure and customary kjrc that has been gatheied together by 
the Settlement Officer in the course of lis study of the district, 
an i^nglish Settlement Report (wffiich is not one of the formal 
Records of SeRlement) is preiiarcd. These volumes are .some¬ 
times of the greatest interest and value. 

In the Panjdb the latest Settlement Reports are confined to the 
financial aspect of the work, and the local folk-lore and land-tenure 
information is placed in the ‘ District Gazetters,’ which may some¬ 
times be capable of revision or improvement on these subjects, 
when a new Settlement takes place. The change is, therefore, 
merely one of.form *. ' ' 

Records, how preserved.— The formal Records of Setdemerfl 
and the Annual Records are always in the Verna^cular (the local 
government prescribing the language). ‘They arc bound in 
volumes, copies being availay« at' the Collector’s Office and at 
the Tahstt, &c. There is a formal method of attestation ijrcscrjbea 
by the Acts. ' ' ^ 

. Resui&d.—It will be convenient, before proCteding lo the third 
systepi (p, 149)—the Raiyatwcsri —to give a brief resumd ofjthe 
main facts affiout the village (oxmahal) Settlements—which belong 
to the ‘ temporary’ (or non-permanent) clask (p. 149). 

# * * 

/ * In Madras too the Settlement Reports are fiscal: information about 
tenures and district 'tistory is to be found in the volumes called ‘ District 
Manuals.’ 
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Where there happens to be‘a landlord! over a number of 
villages, he may be settled with in one sum for the^’hole, and 
then there may be (in some cases) subordinate Settlements made, 
detercnining the yillage payments. *' 

But when the village (or group of lands in several villages, but 
held by one proprietary body) is the Settlement-unit, the whole 

assessed to one elm, for which the body is j'ointly and severally 
liable,—untif, by ‘perfect’ partition, the joint liability may he * 
dissolved. The liability of each co-jharer isj however, separately 
determined and recorded, and this depends' on the principle of 
co-sharing of on the constitution of the village. 

The villag# and all its holdings and tenures are demarcated 
on the ground, and recorded in appropriate records after 
survey. * 

The'object of a Settlement is, briefly: 

(1) To assess the ihand Revenue; 

(2) To furnish the Collector (and his assistants and sutfordi- 
nates) with a correct list of the persons by whom it is payable: 

(3) To secure the right and title, not only of the proprietors, 
but also of sub-proprietors, or tenants, or any others that may 
have an interest in the village lands or be entitled to some share 
in the profits or to some other payment. 

Absence of Title Deeds.—It wall he remembered that the 
Settlement ‘ Record of Rights ’ docs away with the necessity for 
all the cumbrous title deeds of European countries. There may 
be specific grants, and other documents for special purposes; 
and modern sties and mortgages are usually effected with the 
aid of stamped and registered documents. But these are a small 
fraction,of,,the land titles; writlen leases for tenants are also 
quile the exception, at any rate in some of the provinces; the 
‘ Record 0/ Rights,’ therefore, is the mainstay of landed titles in 
general. 
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Section IV. 

Settlements without a middleman (Baiyajiwari systems). 

» 

The Madras Revenue System.—First beginnings of a 
Raiyatw&ri systAn.—Interrupted by tlf!& attempt to make 
a Permanent (landlord) Settlement .—1 have alrchdy described 
how the Bengal BSmianenj Settlement was applied to‘certain 
parts of the Madra’s tcrritftrics (p. 166). As a matter of fact 
the Permanent Settlement was not introduced befor^ a ^beginning 
had been made with another sj-stem. When tl^it part of the 
present Salem {Selam) district, known as the Baraniahal (or 
‘twelve estates'), was acquired an 1792, Captain Read, and 
the celebrated Munro (afterwards Sir "I'. Mun.o, Governor of 
Madras) as his assistant, were instructed, to make a Settlement, 
the principles of which were vory much of their own devising. 
The plan worked out by them, though bearing but little resem¬ 
blance to the modern .system, still undoubtedly contained the 
germs of that method of dealing with separate holdings, and 
of laying a rate on the land rather than arranging a pajment 
for the individual, which we call the Raivatwaki Settlement 
system. The work gradually extended to the large area of 
other districts that were acquired in quick succession (by fgpsc, 
treaty or by conquest) between 1792 and 1801. The course of 
these early Settlements on original methods, was intdVrupted 
both by war and also by the general attempt to yiake a landlord 
Permanent Settlement; and when that attempt failed, the 
authorities were bent on li-yin^ what was called ^ village 

Settlement.’ , 

* • 

Madras village Settlements.— It* has beeij already if«;ntioned 
(p. 100) that in some districts, but chiefly in Tanjore and in the 
couptry adjoining Chingleput, tltere were traces of bodies of viUage 
co-sharers.‘-then distinguished by the name of mirdsid^ir families. 
In Chingleput they were so far in survivttl, yiat Mr. Lionel Place, 
an able and zealous Collectpr at the close of the last century, 
had really attained considferable success by making tltb village 
co-sharers (^s a bqdy) liable for a sum total of Revenue, which they 
apportioned among themselves in their own way ; his arrangements. 
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in fact, bore considerable reseVnblance tJ the landlord-village 
Settlements of the north.«- But, even in the absence of such special 
survivals, it was thought that, as a general method, a lump sum 
might be fixed for each village as a whojle, a,nd that a headman or 
‘ renter ’ might tje found to acaept the responsibility for this, on 
a lease for a period of years, and that the sense of the body of local 
cultivators could be relied on to secure—which was the^ Essential 
point — that the burden should be fairly divided among the culti¬ 
vating landholders, v’-fhe Reports that have befen Written regarding 
these village, leases hardly establish the unjyersal failure- of the 
experiment ; nevertheless, whenever (either j originally or as th*e 
result 'of historical conditions) the, village landholders had no 
natural connexion or system of co-shari(.g, it mlist have been always 
doubtful ho\\ far the burden would have bcejf justly apportioned, 
and how tar the ‘ renter,’ at the head, would abstain from making 
himself the victual autocrat and proprietor of the whole b 

Village lease system is superseded by' the Raiyatwdri.— 
The K'liyahvmi system was, however, destined to gain the 
day. Munro always held out for dealing ‘ kulwar’ as he 
called it—that is, treatfng ‘ each and every ’ {kuJ) holding indi¬ 
vidually. And as he had visited England in 1807, and had 
an oppoituniiy of personally explaining his view’s to the Court 
of Directors, the end was that, in a despatch of December 16, 
1812, the Raiyatwdri system was formally ordered to be adopted 
(on the expiry of such village leases as were still running) for all 
estates which were not already established as Zaminddris. 

Mtidern system begins 1865 - 68 .—We mu.st pass over all the 
early history of changes and developments, and ciame at once 
tfc the* years 1855-58, when a general revision of the first 
Settlements and the appointment of a Director of Settlements 
were determined on. « 

Its features.—The Madras Settlement commences . with an 
accurate siirVey, very much like that described in the last section, 
only that j)rimary attentioif is paid to the division of the cultivated 
land in* each village into permanent (carefully denlarcated) 
‘ sui(vey numbers ’ or lots as neaily as possible representing the 
individual, holdings. The work is carried out by*a separate 
survey staff, which firriiishes the village map. The map is (as 
usual) accompanied by a descriptw register of all holdings, 

( • 

* See the matter discussed in L. S. B. /. vol. iii. p. 26 ff. 
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which serves, in fact^ as an index to the map. The Settlerilent 
staff thep»proceeds with the grouping of villages, the classi¬ 
fication of soils and the a^cssment of the revenue demand. The 
Raiyatwarf system does not pfrofess to detSrminc riglfls in 
the way that the North-West system does; dealing with the 
actual occupant of, each field, there is no r),ecd to do*more than 
^ value and assess the fields correctly. NeveiTtielcss»as the actual 
dfccupant (or he anrj his relations jointly) is pilictically, yi most 
cases, the owmer, thp Settljihcnt records do really secure rights 
to a great extent; a^id an extract from the Settlement register is 
as good a working title-deed as can be wished. If tlAae is any 
dispute about right, it is settled by the Civil Courts: fttc Settlement 
Officer will not tak<» any action beyond recording the prerson in 
actual occupation of the land. , 

Demarcation: fixed fields a feature of the system.— 
Previous to survey, there is the dcmarcatioti of village boundaries, 
as well as those of each field or‘survey number ’; and j>rovision 
is made for se!tling disputes as to exactly w'hcrc the boundary 
line is or should be 

It will be noticed (see also j). n) that under the Madras (and 
Bombay) systems, the ‘ fields,’ or ‘ survey numbers ’—as we shall 
call them, for that is the correct term—are fixed things, and can 
never be altered except by formal proceedings as to utitrnal 
subdivi^on. .Every field very generally reptresents a holding,’or 
not less than a holding; but there are some detailed rules,whicii 
I do not go into! In Madras there is no minimum size for 
fields; but inconveniently small holdings c/ the s^ame kind may, 
under certain conditions, be cltpbbgd together ^ 

It will sometimes happen that several relations jointly ^jwn 
a survey number, but the shares can alvKiys be demaraued on the 
ground bjj the Survey Department. Irf that cas^ the slpjirtsi do not 
make ■ so many new ‘ numbers,’ but are indicated by a letter 
attaefigd to the general survey nuJtiber: thus 2i A, 21 1 !, &c. Such 
diviSons ar# technically called ‘ interstitial fields,’ and there are 
certain conditions, e. g. that they must be camgact—a shSre cannot 
consist of a little bit here and a bit there. 

* Act XXVIII of i860 (amended by Madras Act II of 1884) gives the 
necessary powew. a 

* See L. S. B. i. vol. iii. p. 56. , 
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Grouping of villages under similar conditions (dry- 
cultivation). —The next task is to arrange the villfg;es of the 
tract under Settlement, into groups Cultivation is broadly 
distifiguished into ‘ wet ’ (or irrigated) and ‘ dry' (which depends 
on rainfirll supplemented by wells, &c.) The grouping is different 
according "as one or other is prevalent. ‘ Dry ’ villages are formed 
into groups, in eaci. of which the conditions are similar with 
regard to climate, situation, market facilities, proximity to 
a railway line or a town, situation on high upland or low-lying 
land, and the like. These groups are placed in the tables in 
order of •■excellency; and it will afterwards appear that the 
assessment i^' greatly simjtlified by this, since a single series 
of rates can be applied to the several groups by a sliding scale ; 
e. g. what is the highest rate- in the third group will be the 
third in the first group, the second in the second group; and 
so on. « 

Soil classification.—Practice has determined that, in general, 
all soils can be classified in a series of five :— ' 

(1) Alluvial and ‘ pcrm.ancntly improved ’ (exceptional soils). 

(2) Black cotton soil (jtgar). 

(3) Red ferruginous. 

(4) Calcareous (this is rare). 

(s) Arenaceous—more or less pure sand in coast districts. 

'Each ‘ series ’ is divided into classes according as therq is more 
*r less, of the mineral constitueni whieh characterizes the ‘ series.’ 
This constituent is technically referred to as ‘ 'clay ’ (whatever its 
actual nature)! Each series may have either (i) nearly pure 
‘ clay j ’ (2) half clay and l\alf ,pand; (3) a preponderance of 
sand. They reckon fourteen classes in all to cover all the 
above ‘ series.’ And, once more, each class may have several 
sorts —‘^ood, ordinary, inferior, &c. • 

fehort mode of designation.— In tables of rates, howevdt> it is 
not necessary to write out at length the whole description. Each-kind 
is briefly indicated b*/ the aid of two numbers—by a Roman numeral 
for the,* class ’ and an Arabic nume»al for the * sort.’ The ‘ series ’ 

* This is just, in fact, the formation of • Assissment Circles,’ - as in 
Northern India (p. i8i). 
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does not need indicatkig, becaus? classes I, II always belong to the 
‘exceptional’ series; classes III, IV and*V to the ‘regar ’; VI, VII 
and VI 1 Ito the ‘ red ’; IX, X and XI to the ‘ calcareous ’; jnd XI 1 - 
XIVto the ‘arenaceous.’ ,A soil described as VIII. 5 (forexample) 
would mean red ferruginous serial, of class (Vl.y) containing not 
more than half clay, and of the worst sort (5). 

• 

Grouping of ‘ wet ’ villages. The ‘ wet ’ villages ate grouped 
according to the character of the irrigdUon source, whether 
' from an anicut (i.e. a system of channels distributing water from 
a river confined by a* weir) or. from a tank which always hal water, 
or from a more precarious source (p. 10). These distinctions 
are found to obliterate differences caused by situatiorv In the 
‘ wet ’ groups, the ‘ series ’ and ‘ class ’ of soil remain as before ; 
but the ‘ sort ’ gradation is replaced by three or four distinctions 
based on the greater or less advantage of level, drainage, &c. 
for irrigation purposes. ’ 

AsseBBinont.—The basis of the asses.snient is, in theory at 
any I'atc, that it is not to exceed “50 per cent, of the net product. 
To find out this, the gross produ'ce is first ascertained and 
valued at average prices *; the costs of cultivation, &c. are then 
deducted, and half the balance is taken as the Revenue (omitting 
fractions). In many cases this calculation had to be laboriously 
worked out. The first question was what ‘ j)roduce ’ should br' 
taken into consideration? for different fields bear different crops. 
A sort of average or standard, produce was taken as fairly 
representing the cultivation of a whole taluk-, the guide bein^r 
the recorded statistics, which showed what percentage of the 
whole taluk was under cultivation for each kind i»f grain. Food 
grains were dealt with always; other crops could be allowed for 
on the basis of a comparison'of‘their value with df food 
grains. ^ » 

Taking* the statistics of a taluk, fof example, it might* .be that 
(for dry crops) the largest percentage of the area was cultivated 
with Rdgt (a millet) and another grain called Varagu, and that 
other crops, so approximated to them in value, that^ speaking 
broadly, we might treat the whole cultivation as consisting of or 

* Tables of prices for the twejtJ (non-famine) years preceding .‘Settlement 
are compiled. Certain percentage deductions are also allowed for the fact 
that faiyats get.less f»r their grain than merchants; and to cover costs of 
carriage or to all»w for difference i^tween local and market rates. 
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being equivalent to, half Rdgl anA half VarLgu. By the result of 
experiments, on a given !,ofl, we find that an acre of Jidgi gives 
(say) 329 Madras measures, and Varagu 440 measures? then as 
each acre is treated as bearing, half o( it ene, and half of it the 
othef, its produc4^ is 160 + 220 measures. Now the money values 
of these are' Res. 7-1-7 and Res. 6* i-ii respectively. Theiotal 
gross produce value is thus Res. 13-3-6. It is also knotvn*'(as the 
result of in'quiry and calculation) that the cost of production ifiay 
bp taken to be, per.Kcre (say) Res. 9-3-6 ; then the net result is 
Res. 4-0-0, aiid the Land Revenue is Res. 2-9-0. ^ 

Suc'ti caleulations not repeated.for all oases.—As a matter 
of fact such calculations are never of'themselves uniform enough 
in their tesults, to be the real basis of working rates. At best 
they give some sort of standard, which is referred to as a check 
or as a limit beyond which the actual rates should not go. 
Attention is always paid to tht existing rates, especially to those 
employed in neighbouring localities, and also to general con¬ 
siderations on which .the existing rates (of the last or now 
expiring Settlement) may be raised (or possibly lowered). “ 

In any case the calculation of rates has not to be separately 
made for each of the ‘ sorts ’ of each ‘ class ’ of soil—for many 
of them are of nearly equal value; and in practice a limited 
nutnber of rates will answer all purposes". 

‘ Taram ’ lists.—The general rates so arranged are called 
Taram ; while the different \\\\i%^-groups are provided for, not 
by* flaking .separate rates, but by -a sliding scale; the second 
Taram of the first group becomes the first of the second group, 
and so on; one or two lower rates may be* added on to the 
inferior groupt for soils that do not appear in the superior 
group at all. 

To'a hrge extent, therefore, tht maximum or initial Vates are 
empirical ones, only nicely adjusted to each variety of soil and 
circumstance. The rates, .it will be observed, simply regard the 

land, and take no notice of such personal considerations as 
* • 

‘ As found from the tables of prices mentioned in the preceding nott. 

" It harAly needs explanation, that e. g. inferior clay regar, fair loam 
regar, and best sandy (Sruginous, though distinct in character, may yet be 
about ecyrally valuable, and so bear th<? ^me rate. At one time it was 
attempted to draw up a general scale of rates for the whole country (Z. S. 
B. I. vol. iii. p. 69), but this was going too far in the aHreetien of generaliza¬ 
tion. Each Settlement has its own scale, for the taluk, or<district perhaps. 
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the ability of one a^icultural Caste as compared with another, 
and the lik^. * 

Single and double crop aeseasment.—‘ Dry ’ ‘land is 
assessed on the supposition thak it yields one srop; if it yields 
a seeoi^ dry crop, no extra Charge is made. Wells on dry land 
do snot alter the classification, unless the well is in one or other 
of the exceptional positions indicated in the Sales; (in those casgs 
' the well really takesr the water from an irrigation .source, and 
the land is virtually' wet.’) »Wet land in general is assessed as 
two-crop land'; but in the'case of the source of irrigation being 
precarious, and whei) the water has failed, a deduction is allowed 
at the annual settlement of accounts or jamahand:*(p{ which we 
shall speak hereafter^. 

As the distinction of ‘ wet ’ and ‘ dry ’ land is important, the 
Settlement operations include a careful scrutiny of the actual 
holdings in each ayacut, or area commamjed by a tank, or which 
are reached by the anicut system* from a river weir. There are 
also various rules about alteration of fields from wet to dry and 
vice versd. 

Distinctive features of the system.—It will be borne in 
mind that it is the distinguishing feature of the regular Raiyat- 
wdri system of IVfadras (and Bombay) that thee is no joint 
responsibility under which the cultivators in a village may lie 
called on to make good the default of one of their number. 
Each raiyat is free to relinquish his holding or any sejiarately 
demarcated and rogistcred part of it on giving notice in due time 
according to rule (see p. 126). • 

Beoords of Settlement.—The records jircpared at Settlement 
may noVv be briefly described. ' (i) The main, doe*ument 
(answering very much to the Khasra of the last sectior*) is 
called the ‘ Settlement Register.’ , , 

* The assessment for the second cipp being half that of the first; b\jt in 
all cases, if one of two crops (whether first or second ) is raised by the aid 
of irrigation (from a public source), a full single crop, wet, a*cssmeiit is 
levied. In cases where there is a liability each year to have the recorded 
single-crop assessment raised by aeason of a second crop being obtained, 
there are rules for compoundin^ior the whole in one fixed sum; and then, 
if the irrigation for oup crop fails, there is a special rule about the rate to 
be paid for the y^r. 
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‘It forms,’ says the Madrai ^Settlement ivfanual, ‘a complete 
doomsday book, recording accurate information regarding every 
separate, holding, whether large or small. The area is« given in 
acres and cents (hundredths of an acre) ^nd the assessment thereon 
stands in parallel, columns. A single field on the survey, map may 
be actually divided amongst twenty taiyats. In such a case there 
will be twenty subletters (p. 201), and each raiyat wifi have 
a separate line in the register, giving full particulars of his holding, 
eyen though the extent of it (as sometimes htippbns) is no more 
than the one-*hundredth part of an acre. 

‘ f'ro,m the Rejtister is prepared a ledger jenown as the chitth, 
which gives each raiyat’s personal a^rcount with the Government. 
Every field or fraction of a field held by the ^ame raiyat is picked 
out from tho Settlement Register and entered’ in his ledger, under 
his namef with particulars of area, assessment, and other details. 
The total of tb.e area shows the extent of his different holdings in 
the village, and the total of the assessment is the amount due 
thereon by him to Ciovernment. A copy of this, his personal 
account, is given to each raiyad with a note as to the date on which 
each instalment falls due, and is known as his/ieittd.’ 

(2) An English desdVijitive memoir, giving full details touching 
each village and its Settlement^ and an account of all lands held 
revenue-free, or on favourable tenure, is also printed. A sketch 
map of the village, showing the tanks and channels and all 
.similarly assessed fields laid out into blocks, is attached to it. 
A scroll map in two or three sections, showing the classification 
of a whole talui, is also prepared and lithographed at Madras. 

Tt'ie descriptive memoirs of all the villages in each taluk, con¬ 
secutively numhered, are bound into a single volupae, with their 
H;spcctive eye-sketches, which thus supply complete information 
regarding each village. 

It may be njitcd that the various annual and other statements 
which the village Patwarfs ,(Kar 7 iams) have to prepare, are 
designetT tb keep the information gained at Settlement con¬ 
tinually cor.rect by noting«all changes that occur. 

Dunltion of Settlement.—The Settlement is for thirty years, 
but the remarks made (p. 152) afjply here also. 

Bombt^ System.—The second great Raiyatwdrji systeili of 
India is that of Bobubay. Unlike Madras, Bombay possesses 
a complete Revenue Code (Bombay Act V of 1879), which 
includes all powers for survey, assessment, ^and other matters 
connected with Settlement. As ^ome of the Bombay districts 
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contain special class^ of estates?, e. g. in the Gujardt districts an& 
on the west coast, provision has been’made for the necessary 
exceptional measures of Settlement and the acknowledgement of 
inferior rights, by Acts expressly relating to rte A''Ao/ est'ates, 
the Ahmaddbdd Taluqddrs (pp. no, 113), and the joint- 
vilhzges of the Khera and Bharoch districts (jsp.’ 73 note, 

15 )• ■ * 

The bulk of the* villages being in the Raiyatwan' form *. 
the Settlement in general has the same Ictiding features as that 
just described. There is an elaborate demarcation of boundaries, 
followed by a scientific survey, a fixing of permanent areas to 
be fields or ‘ survey numbers,’ and a classificadon of soils. 
The mode of assessment is, however, special to Bombay. The 
Records of Settlement, as in Madras, have no direct concern 
with rights, but do really jirotect the holders, and serve instead 
of title-deeds. The landholder, however, in Bombay has his 
title aefined by law as ‘ occupant (sec p. 126). 

We will therefore confine our attention chiefiy to the ‘ survey 
numbers ’ of the ordinary occupancy or survey tenure-—to the 
mode of their classification and assessment and to the Records 
prepared at Settlement. 

Size of the suiVey fields.—The rules as to the size of the 
field taken as the unit of survey have altered. • As first it was 
enough to fix^a convenient but arbitrary area, which was large. 
The code now directs that no field is to be below a mim'munf 
size, fixed in each district, and for each class of land, by the 
Commissioner; but existing numbers below the minimum, 
if already recognized by the Records, are saved; and practically, 
every independent holding is ’separately measured and assessed 
on its own merits. Should a holding be too small, it ma}^ be 

* Question in Bombay as to the possibility of Village-Settle¬ 
ments’'.—The question was at first raised whether joint-village Settlements 
could not be made; the decision was, however, in favour of the separate 
dealing with holdings. For a long time no very !.atisfactory results were 
obtained; but at last, in 1S35, a now start wtis made. The developement of 
the system is chiefly due to the eiWrtions of Mr. Uoldsmid Ijetit. (.illerwards 
SirG.-) Wingate^and L’^ut. Nash. The results of their experience appeared 
in the compilatiua called the ‘ Joint Report ’ (1847). 
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clubbed together with others; but each t/ill constitute a sub- 
number (or p 6 t number,*'as the phrase is). In all cqses a field, 
part of •A'hich is revenue free and part not, will be separated ; 
and the larger ‘ pumbers ’ of fqjrmer surveys have beep divided. 
Generally speaking, the survey mfmbers of ‘ garden land • are 
the smalloct, of ‘ rice land ’ the next in size, and of 5 ry ’ -the 
largest. V ' * 

Forms ou,Hivation.—This enables me to mention that' 

these three classes of land are alwa^'s recognized. Rice land is, 
of course, always irrigated or flooded. ‘ bry ’ land {jirdyat) 
may havp a well or some irrigation soufee on it; it is not 
necessarily absolutely dependent on rain. When it is irrigated 
and manured, and has thus been changed in character, it may 
become haghdyat, or ‘ gardem land.’ The area under irrigation 
of any 'sort is always measured at survey, bccau.se there may be 
a different rate for the,irrigatcd part. 

■ Classification of soils for assessment purposes.-*-The 
assessment here fully cxenfplifies the principle noted at p. 48. 
The actual rates selected for each class of soil recognized in 
each group or circle, are empirical rates; they do not pretend 
to represent rental values or a share in the produce ; but the 
soils are so cl.issified and so accurately valued relatively, 
that the rates, assumed to be fair as maxima, can be graduated 
to .suit each degree of relative yalue* in the individual field. 

^ Hence we must take notice of the classification. Dry land 
is taken as the standard, because there are n»ore varieties; rice 
land has rates«of its own; and so wdth garden land, which has 
artificially acquired a special character. 

In fiievD^akhan districts, th'e sdik, though they vary tfluch, are 
all found to belong to one or other of three ‘orders’—fine 
black sqil, red soil (coarser), and light soil [barad). I^he depth 
of soil is found to be the important consideration; and if cubits 
is (he maximum of value in this respect; while with les^ than 
a quartcr'eubit, soil^ ia uncultivable. Each diminisliing degree 
of depth gives a lower grade in«.value; so reckoning (in the 
usual Indian fashion) by atias, we takJ; 16 anas (one rupee) as the 
full or maximum value, and other values will fie 14 hnas, 12 anas. 
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and so on. It is foand, in prActice, that nine classes suffice in 
ordinary c^ses, and a tenth is added for very poor soil. The 
first class only occurs in the first order;—no other ‘ Wry ’ soil 
reckons as 16 anas-, the 14 ana value is tb# highest of the 
second order, as it is the “second of the first, and so on ; 


thus;— 

• • 


9 

• 

•Class. 

Relative • 

Tst order, 

2nd order. 

* ^rd order, 

value. • 

* Black.* 

‘ Red.’ 

‘ Ligit.’ 


Afias. * 

Dcptfi in cubits. 

Depth. 

Depth. , 

I . 

.16 .....» 




2 . 

.14 . 


.1). 


3. 

. J 2 . 

. h{ . 


• 

4. 

.10 . 

. I . 

.ii. 

. 

.s . 

6 . 


3 



. r> . 

1 ■■■ •' 

■ 3. 

1 

1 . 

. 4 | . 

. 1 . 

*1 

3 • 

4 

8 . 

. 3 . 



I 

1 (very poor/. 

9 . 



• 

10 ..Jl.. 

. I . 

. 



Observe that these arc only rclaiive values; whatever the full 
rate, only class 1 will jjay it; class 3 would pay three quarters (or 
12 anas') of the full rate ; the 5th class one half (8 anas), and so on. 

Accidental defects in soils.- But they also recognize seven 
accidental (chiefly surface) dcfecLs which may occur in any soil; 

and the occurrence of one. of these, lowers the ‘ class ’* one 

* # * 
degree, or if "it is bad, two degrees. The accidents arc indi¬ 
cated by conventional signs, and a ‘ bad ’ case is shofrn b^' 
writing the mark twice. 

• 

"Field ^dia^ams.-It, however, rarely happens that a .survey 
number is uniform throughout* so a kind of diagranr df each is 
drawn. No attempt actually to measure the limit of each vari.-stion 
of soil is made, but by the eye a sufficient division of fhe diagram 
is made. * Let us suppose a case where the field includes four 
kinds of soil. The classifier will divide his diagram into four 
parts > on each he will mark, by Aieans of one or more dots, th;tt it 
belongs to fivst, second or third ‘ order’; the depth fasce^tained by 
actual digging) he will also enter in figured ;,if there is any acci¬ 
dental defect he will mark it% conventional sign. Suppose that 
the first compartment has onwdot (first order), and is one anfl three- 
quarter cubits deep •,,that would be in the first class; but it has also 
two defects, and one so badly as to be marked twice; here the 
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class comes down from one to four.® Then thd number ‘ 4 ’ is written 
in the upper left-hand calmer. Let us suppose that by a similar 
process the other three divisions are marked fifth class, llMrd class, 
and eighth class ; then we have a field composed of the four values 
10 <jj + 8 + 12 + 3, and the average value' is or 8 as nearly; the 
whole field will then pay half the fulWate, whatever it is. , 

» 

This classification, in the hands of an experienced staff,' is 
performed very rapidly, and with such accuracy that the test ^ 
classifit;ations apjdied by way of check, rarejy differ appreciably*. 

These are Dakhan soils; but afi pther clry soils arc treated 
in the same, way, though the scale may bc^omewhat different. 
When there is part of the land ‘ irrigated,’ an additional rate 
may be put on for this: but jjrivatc wells (sunk with private 
capital) do not increase the assessment ’. . 

‘ Rice land ’ and ‘ garden land ’ have rates of their own. 

Calculation of the maximum rate to head the sliding 
Qcale.—The relative \faluc being thus accurately graded, we have 
only to find out the full ^r ‘’16 ana’ rate; and this will be 
applied to each field according to its fractional value by simple 
division ;—the ‘ 12 ana ’ fields paying three-quarters of the rate, 
and so on, down to the ‘ i ana ’ field which pays only one- 
sixteenth. 

The actual full or maximum rates required for ‘ dry,’ ‘ garden ’ 
and •' irrigated,' are found out with reference to previously paid 
rates and to general considerations of present prosperity, 
i.icrea.se in cultivation, &c. The late Mr. Redder, than whom 
no belter authority can be quoted, says:— 

‘ The Bombay method is avowedly an empirical one. When 
a tract, (usually a tdluka) conxis un^er Settlement .... its revenue 
history for the preceding thirty or more years is carefully ascertained 
and'tabulated in figured statements or di.igrams These show, in 
juxtaposition for each year of the series, the amount and incidence 
of the assessment', the remissions or arrears; the ease dr difficulty 
with which the revenue was reali-’ed; the rainfall and nature of the 
seasons ; the harvest prices; the extension or decrease 01' rf:ulti- 
vation; snd how these particulars are influenced bjf each other; 

* The nearness of water to the surface, which is a natural feature, may be 
taken into account in fixing the rates, hut not the (private) well itself. 

“ They make great use of diagrams showing the. rise snd fall of prices 
and quantities by means of curves, or points on a scale connected by lines. 
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the effect of any public improvefnents, such as roads, railways, or 
canals and markets, on the tract or on pafts of it, is estimated ; the 
prices fo» ^hich land is sold, and the rents for which it v let, are 
ascertained. Upon a, consideration of all these data, the total 
Settlement assessment (of the tract) is ascertained* * 

That amount is then apportioned, pretty much in the same way, 
on the different villages ; and the total assessment of each village 
is distributed over the assessable fields in accordance with the 
classification which has determined their reUiJ've value. .. , 

• lilmit to inere^e in rates at revision.—It will ,be re¬ 
membered that at ajl rcvisij)rt-Settlements, it is a rule never to let 
the increase be too great all at once. A suddenly ragged revenue! 
even if justifiable in itself, could not be paid withftut great 
inconvenience. It is therefore a rule in Bombay, to limit the 
increase taken, to tljirty-three per cent, on the whole tdluka, or 
sixty-six per cent, on the village tAal, or one hundred pfr cent, 
on the single holding, above the last assessment. This is not 
exceeded without special reasons and dut sanction. Sec. loj 
of the Revenue Code also expressly prohibits the increase of 
assessment in cbnsequence of any private improvements effected 
during the currency of the previous Settlement. 

Survey now complete in Bombay.—The field-to-field 
survey and the classification and relative valuation of soils is 
probably, by this time, nearly or quite complete throughout 
Bombay; and as the work has been all thoroughly reuised 
during the pagt decade, it is final and will never have to be done 
again. All that will be necessary at future revisions will*be te 
adjust the revenufi-rates to the increased value of produce or 
land, within the proper percentage limits. . * 

•Beriod of Settlement.—The .Settlements are made for 
thirty years, as a rule (p. 152)? * * 

Sindh Settlements,—In Sindh, a shorter jieriod has been 
made use. of. 1 may here add that in* this Division, ihe’assess¬ 
ment rates depend on the kijd of irrigation made use ^of. 
Cultivation (Jepends wholly on water, either percolating^from the 
river (Indus), or obtained from wells near*it,*or raised by wheel 
or lift from irrigation channSls. And as land so treated, has 
to be. subjected to jontinuaf periods of rest, a special arrange¬ 
ment is made.* A holder c^n register himself as occupant 
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of a number of ‘ fields ’; and uifder certain rules he is allowed 
to pay only for the ones actually tilled, retaining ,,a lien on 
the others that are fallow *. 

t \ 

Ttfe Records 'of Settlements.—The records prepared at the 
Settlement-Survey are in fact almost exactly the same those 
mentioned'as in use in Madras, only that the names, and the 
j)iecisc forms, are dKTercnt. 

1. There are the large-scale village mapst. « 

2. The general Land Register. ' 

■ 3. The Jiptkhai (chiHa of Madras, p. 206^, which is a personal 
ledger grouping together all the fields or recognized shares in 
fields held b)''’the same occupant. 

'I'he Register shows the actual occuj)ant; should a person be 
cultivating, say, as a tenant, I'md not claiming to be ‘ occupant,’ 
the record would give the real occupant’s name. It will show 
all such shares as arc allow'cd to be separately demarcated on 
tile ground, and also any shares that are recognized officially 
but not demarcated. • 

I'he original Records arc attested and kejit unaltered (except 
to remove clerical errors or mistakes admitted by all parties con¬ 
cerned). 'I’hc changes in occupancy and other features that 
can change, are noted in the various registers and returns which 
the JLuIkarni o'r the village has to keep up (p. 30). 

'Berar.— It is only necessary t6 add that Berar is settled 
vndcr,thc Bombay system, and there is little or no difference, in 
principle at any rate, such as need here be noted. The Berdr 
authorities have recently been drafting a Code of Revenue Rules 
of their own. 

Resuiu^i—Let us now', as in* the last section, give a brief 


' Z. ft. />’.• /, vol. jii. p. 321. The whole history of land in Sindh is very 
curious ; the fact is that land, as land, has no value whatever; right in land 
theseforc, as established by conquest,‘meant a right of taking certaig fees or 
dues on cultivation established by irrigation, within a cci^ain teriltorial 
area. This led to diflicnlties, because persons claimed the ownership of 
large areas only part of which could be cultivated—now here, now there, 
buch poesuns could only be put down iA' the Register as in ‘ occupation ’ of 
all the numbers comprised in the claim, on the imderstanding that they would 
annually pay the Revenue of the whole. This wouldibe hasd; so the system 
was modified, and gradually the rule stjited in the text has been arrived at. 
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resume of the features of a*Raiyatwan Settlement. In the 
matter o^«Iuration for a term 0/years, m requiring a dcmarcaiwn 
of boundaries and a mrz^ey, the raiyatwarf systems are like the 
others. But the survey numbers arc never allowed to be altered 
as the^ represent fixed units of assessment. In the other 
Settlements (except as a matter of private right for thc^inie being) 
^ the fields are of no particular consequence. Eafh holding»is 
Sssessed separately^’on a jirinciple which starts with maximum 
rates more or less ji-mpirigal, but which arc accurately adjusted 
to every degree of relative value in the kinds of sojl. There is 
no joint responsibility, except among joint holders of •the same 
survey-number. The landholder is not bound ft) the hokling 
for the term of Settlement; any holder can relimjuish his holding 
(or a defined part of it) provided lie does so at a certain date. 
The Revenue paj’able is ascertainetl by making out an annual 
account of the lands actually held by cack raiyat for the year. 

T^ere are majis and Registers and Statistical records ; but 
the Settlement floes not profess to record or to define varieties 
of right, so the papers do not (formally) include any Records of 
rights. Practically, of course, in all simple occupant-holdings, 
the Field-Register does give perfect security of title. 


Section. V. • Settlements that are in principle, but not 
formally, raiyatwari. • • 

The Provinces of Bi:rma, Assam and Coorg aj'c all managed 
upder simple systems which are in fact raiyahvari ,— because 
there haS been no trace fountUaf gtoujjs of cultivatojs^wlto have 
a joint-tenure'. The s) sttan has in each case simp!} followed 

' In Asanm we have one curious inslanc<? (Kdchar^districli sort ol' 
joint-tenure which is special, and may really afford a clue to stuiTe ol the 
(.muchgOidcr) joint-settlements of coltfhisls in other patls. The cullivglors 
voluntarily foimed close |;^roups with a joint resjjonsihility for their revenue, 
on purpose to keep out strangers, and prcvtTit*lhc intrusion Revenue- 
farmers and officials to look after the collections in^letail. See /.. S. 1 $. 1 . 
vol. iii. There may be anywhcre*a single holding which is enje^ed by a 
number of members of a familj together,—in a ‘ house community ’ as in 
Coorg; but that does%rot give rise to any of the complicated features of the 
joint-viUaee of Udoer India. 
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the facts, and created no artificial middlemen; nor has there 
been much occasion for rescuing, and providing fo»>,/ights in 
danger of being trodden down under superior interests which 
have' arisen out t>f conquest or 'State grant. 

The simplicity of the Revenue system enables us therf fore to 
deal with these provinces in a few paragraphs; but it should"be 
said at once,^ that thfa is not due to any tendency on my part to 
undervalue thesfe systems, or to imaginethat because thest 
provinces are in the outer corners Af the Etjipirc, therefore they 
8*re unknown or of little consequence. Assam and Burma are 
both prorinces which have a great future before them: they are 
still undeveldped as to their resources, and rapid progress 
cannot be expected without a larger population (which is one of 
their greatest needs) and easfer communication. These needs, 
it is true, are being gradually supplied, as the last census returns 
show; the former might be easily met by emigration from some 
of the densel}’ stocked districts of Upper India, if only the 
popular feeling was not so strongly against moUng away from 
home. Even this feeling however is shown, by statistics, to be 
gradually giving way. Burma has already seen its coast towns 
undergo the most w'ondcrful expansion ’, and it can hardly be 
doubted that the same prosperity will gradually overtake the 
couiviry districts. Already Burma is one of the best paying 
provinces, and it has magnifieent forest resources. But owing 
to the^e very considerations, the Land Revenue Systems them¬ 
selves are in a more or less elementary stage. ' They will almost 
certainly undergo soyte change in the future; and therefore it is 
not possible to commend them to notice in the same way as we 
can those systems which have reabhed their final development. 


Assbm. 

Constiluents of the Assam province.—The Assam Govern¬ 
ment, fprmed in 1874, received as its charge some of the old 
Bengal territory which had been permanently settled (Godlpdra, 
‘ See Sir W. Hunter’s Brief History of the Indian ptople, p. tl 6 . 
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and part of Sj’lhet)| and CaAiar was also a Bengal district, 
though, ae it was only acquired in f830, it came under the 
Temporary Settlemept. For the rest, the Assam province has 
to deal with the districts in the ualley of the Brahmaputra, which 
werfe qpver under the Regulation law, and with the Hill districts 
which are still under a distinct and administrative system adapted 
to the more primitive condition of their trifies. • 

• The Assam vallfey districts, —The Assam»valley as a whole 
was acquired when^thfc Buj'aian invaders were driven out (1824- 
1826). For some years it was left to the management of local 
chiefs under the supervision of British officers. This system ^ 
broke down, and Act 11 of 1835 was passed to provide for 
a suitable administr^ition. The Revenue System remained an 
informal one,—yearly assessments, levied at certain known 
customary rates for each class of land, accoiding to annual 
measurement of cultivation. * 

» t 

Early condition of Assam.—Th* Aham Rulers (a Hincluized 
dynasty of Tibeto-Burman (Shdn) origin, which had ruled from the 
thirteenth century down to our own times) had organized the entire 
population in/o groups for senn'ce of all kinds. Each pAik or 
individual in the groups was allowed a certain area of land for his 
support. There was no regular land-revenue; the State income 
was derived from a poll-tax, and the profits of the service exacted, 
which was of all kinds,—military service in the j-anks, hibour on 
works, contributions of gains in trade, and even a portion »f the 
products of handicraft. Any ono* it seems, might cultivate* tend 
over and above his stated allowance, and then he paid a fixed rate 
for it. Proprieta^ right in land was apparently not thourght (JT; 
and the lordship, by grant, or by officitil position, over an area 
which the serfs or subjects tilled, and from which »he requirements 
qf the lord’s household were supplied, was tile only form of ‘ estate,’ 
other than that implied by the^ojdin^iry peasant holding. ^ 

Iiami Begulation I of 1886 .—lyhen, in modern tinfts, it 
became desirable to formulate the conditions^ of laijdcd jight in 
a Regulation (and this was fir^t done in 1886), the only ‘ pro- 
priStors’ ip the province were the Permanent Settlement fand- 

* • 

‘ The ruler of this line becam£»a Hindu in A. u. 1655 ; the kingdom was 
able to bear up against Muhjfailnadan invasion, but eventually Tell under *• 
feeble princes, avhosctdissensions at last resulted in one of the rulers calling 
in Burmese aid. • This proved fatal. 
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holders of the older Bengal distrfcts, and a Ifew other permanent 
grantees, such as large Revenue-freeholders, and gv^ntees of 
proprietary right in Waste-land (under the .earlier Rules). For 
the b'blk of ordircary cultivators,••it was thought best to recognize 
a practical title which was not in name proprietary, ^biit is 
defined as that of a ‘ landholder,’ in section 8 of the Regulation 
(l«of 1886). ^ As ustal in raiyatwarf systems, the land held on 
such a title may be relinquished by notice aj a certain dale. “ 
Old Permanent Settlement EStp.tes.— Xhe Regulation of 
course jirestjrves the privileges of the old^ Permanent Settle¬ 
ment estates in Goalpara and Sylhet. 

Revenue f^ee estates. WisfkhirAi.—As usual, some of the 
tenures recognized have arisen out of Rcvenjic-free estates; and 
these gave some trouble. (in the conversion of the Assam 
princes to Hinduism, they began, with all the zeal of converts, to 
make grants for religious purposes and to Brahmans; and there 
were certain lands held on a free tenure by the old Court oflScials 
and Chiefs (of many titles) or their dcseendants'. The British 
Government deelared that all those grants were formally 
cancelled (as they were only held at the pleasure of the former 
Government). But it was not intended actually to deprive old 
established holders of real grants. In some cases local chiefs 
were,allowed tb retain their lands Revenue-free; others were 
subject to assessment. A number of other cases were dealt with 
by the pfficcr in charge of the inquiries, who allowed the holders 
to pay revenue at half rates; by some mistake this was not 
reported as it obght tp have been ; and when some years had 
elapsed, the Government thought it impolitic not to recognizb 
what hadGuen done, and it contidned the irregularity. These 
holdd*rs are .therefore recognized by a name that came into use 
about .t/venty years ager, ‘ nisf khirdj-ddr ’ (= half. revenue 
holders). They are not reckongd as ‘ proprietors ’ under the 
Regulation, only as ‘ landholders; ’ and they will h;ive to' pay 
half whatever revenue • is ordinarily payable for the term of 
Settlement. * 

‘Landholders.’—The ordinary ‘*iandhol(^er’s’ title is .not 
acquired by merely temporarily cultivating : the land must have 
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been held for ten yelirs before fhe Regulation (on whatever title, 
or even ^th no title). After the date*of the Regulation, as no 
one is at liberty Sjimijly to ‘ occupy ’ waste-land, flic land¬ 
holder’s title is only acquired bj»alease, or by grant of a Seltle- 
niefit Jor ten years. • 

■■Wasteland grants.—As in Assam there is as yef no district 
with more than 25-30 jter cent, of its area under cultivation, titles 
•under grants of i^ste must always have considerable impor¬ 
tance. A great dqgl of laifd will be simply brought gradually 
under cultivation as an extension of existing villages, by mearis 
of the ordinary application to the Collector. But for larger 
grants, especially for tea-planting, there have always been special 
rules. . 

A few grants under the first ru/bs of 1838 (pioprietarj estates 
with reduced revenue terms) still survive. A much larger 
number are under ‘ the Old A.ssam Rule* ’ (1854) which began 
as long leaseholds, held under 'condition of bringing a stated 
portion of the !lrea under cultivation within a fixed time. 'J'hese 
have now become proprietary estates, and many of them were 
allowed to redeem the Land Revenue. There are also estates 
under the ‘fee pimple’ rules (as they were called) of 1862— 
1876, under which the land was sold outright and revenue-free, 
but by auction, and at an upset or minimum* price pei^ acre 
w'hich was gradually raised.* • • * 

Since then, the more reasonable modern policy (p.^60) <)f 
granting land odly on lease, has been followed. The lease is 
for thirty years; the land is put up to.auctiftn at an upset 
‘Entrance fee’ of one shilling an acre. It j)ays no revenue for 
two years, and then small *rates jier acre (oi^'* reaching 
a rate of one shilling per acre in the tst ten years qf the tlThty). 
There is no condition about any prtjportion^of thg area to be 
brought under cultivation. A^ the conclusion of the thirty 
years* the Ijolder remain? in possession on certain conditions as 
to punctual payment of the assessment ’,*of,devoting tfte land to* 
the purpose for which it wasjgranted, of residing persoyally, or 

* \Vhich is timiteR to the hirrhest rnte naid In the dlstiict for ordinarv 
agricultural land.* 
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keeping an agent, on the estate; of maintaining the boundary 
marks, and of not alienating the estate piecemeal (U may be 
sold as d whole with due notice to the Collector). If the con¬ 
ditions are brokon, the favourable rates of assessment may be 
withdrawn. 

e 

Ordinary land and its Settlement.—Apart from the special 
‘ proprietary ’ holding, and those held on fease, or by ‘ land¬ 
holders,’ a great deal of land is still held on an annually renewed- 
permit or ^patld. ’ ; at any rate on a iease formless than ten years. 

.• In backward tracts, or where, from the nature of the soil or 
otherwise,,the cultivation is not permanent, no regular Settle¬ 
ment operations have been introduced ; the extent of cultivation 
is annually measured, and a simple recor^d of it made out, 
from which a written form giving particulars (and called a pa/ld) 
is copied out and given to the cultivator. Where the cultivation 
is by ‘ landholders,’ and is permanent, a ten years’ Settlement is 
niade under the Rules. ' 

There has been an oldf standing classification of land in 
Assam, into ‘ homestead and garden ’ {l/dri or haslf), ‘ rice-land ’ 
(riipit), and a residuary class for all kinds of land that is not bdri 
or rdpit, named faringati. 

At present there are established rates for each kind The 
rates,were revised in i86r, but I have not heard of any 
subsequent rise. Apparently, at present, the cultivation is so 
liple developed, that the increase of land-revenue is sufficiently 
secured by the assessment of newly formed "fields at the old 
rates. But thetrates arc of course liable to revision. 

The mauzad&r system.—As to the nature of the Settlement, 
and the lecords which acco'mpAivy it, it is necessary' first to 
remaVk, tha,t though loca\^ village boundaries are known, they 
are not of much importance; they are superseded by stp ofiBcial 
aggregation of land into mauzq. areas, each in charge of an 
offidial called mauzaddr. The term mauza. as used in Assam, 
■bears this meaning qnly. The mauzaddr was formerly charged 

with inaking all measurements •(having the aid of a sort 

* < 

’ These rates are not applied to land which has bemtne njtore valuable as 
being within a radius of nve miles from a civil or militar}« station. 
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of 'patwarV locally called Vandal ); at present he is only 
concerned with measuring unsettled *lands. He collects the 
revenue of all holdings in his charge, and is held priTnarily re¬ 
sponsible for it: he has, howcwer, no conceri* with the revenue 
of any ‘proprietary’ estates*that happen to be w'ithin his mauza. 
He nevertheless maintains registers giving an account of all the 
kinds of land or estate (Revenue-free, Government Forest, iin- 
•appropriated wast^ &c.) within his circle or enlarge. 

Where permanent cultivaion is more extended, and Settlement 
operations have been carried out, the mauzaddr system is giving 
place to a regular iahsU agency (p. 24). • 

Surveyed tracts.—Having mentioned that ‘operations for 
a Settlement (for tpn years) have been introduced in the better 
cultivated districts, it has to be nofed that this Settlement includes 
a regular sui vcy giving correct maps (instead of the old rough 
recorded measurements); land Registevs in an improved and 
more detailed form are also bein,^ introduced. The ‘survey- 
numbers’ are'arranged on certain simple principles, which, as 
usual, are designed to secure that separate holdings should, as 
far as possible, be separate ‘ numbers,' and that very large fields 
should be subdivided ’. Wherever there is a landholder’s estate, 
or a proprietary estate exceeding fifty bighds in extent, separate 
registers are made out for it, and a separate rcpflr't is mad^ of its 
Settlement., * • • * 

The Hill districts. The Begulations of 1873 and J 880 *~ 
These remarks tipply to the Assam valley. But a glance at 
the map will show how great a proportion ^f the province 
Consists of hill-country. This not only extends along the 
northern and north-eastern ftontier, but also occujite^llie centre 
of the province, in fact separating th^ Assam valley, from ^(ylhet 
andCaohar. The hill districts (whdn they aje Brii).sh<crrilory) 
are managed under Regulation II of 1880 (as extende’d by 
Ill’of 188^), which enables simple local rules to be substiluted 
for the ordinary (more complicated) *taUite-law. When thd ^ 
hills are not wholly within‘British territory. Regulation V of , 

* S. B. It, voUii. p. 424, gives some farther details about the rules of 
Survey. • ^ 
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1873 is made use of to establish' an ‘innei* line,’ which means 
a boundary beyond which British subjects cannot ordinarily 
proceed, except under certain restraints and precautions. For 
there Is a not incansiderable trade in ivory, caoutchouc, and other 
wild produce, which invites tlie presence of merchants an^l their 
agents. The traflic is accordingly regulated, and the acquisition 
of .land is proliibitcd,»-so as to prevent the occurrence of any 
disputes that miglil lead to raids and disorders. 

No I.and Revenue System applifcs to th,e hill districts, but 
there is a ‘ house-tax ’ and other dues also, locally. Cultivation 
is in som.-' ])arts permanent on terraced fields along the hill 
sides. The foVcst-clad slojics however arc still cultivated largely 
by the temporary or shifting method, called \ j^m ’ (p. 12). 

The old Bengal districts. Uodlpara.—Of the older districts 
now attached to Assam, it may be sufficient to note that Godl- 
para consists of a })ortkin of the old Rangpur Collectorate, in 
which certain Chaudhans anil other local magnates were 
recognized as landlords under the Permanent Settrement. There 
are in fact some nineteen such estates in the plain country 
above and below the Caro hills district (which was from an 
early date removed entirely from the control of the Zaminddrs). 
In 1866, the Eastern Dwar districts were acquired from Bhutan, 
anti v'ere atlded to Goalpara: these were not permanently 
settled ; and with the exception of two tracts in .which local 
Rdjds Iiave been recognized as landlords, they are under the 
ordinary ‘landholders’ tenure of Assam. A fecial Act (XVI 
of tSfig) still ajtjilies [o the Dwars. 

For the two remaining districts, we have to look below the 
central Vaffge of hills, to w'hat is' fh fact the plain or valley of 
the Sjinnd river. 

Cachar.—Cachqr [KiiMr) is j)art hill country and part plain. 
The hills beyond the lofty limcst^'ne cliffs of the Barail range 
are under a separate jurisdiction. On‘the lapse of (lie diktict 
[owing to the death .of'the Raja without heirs, in 1830) it was 
placed vnder a special administration formulated by Act V] of 
1835. An ‘inner line’ (RegulationV of 1^73) separates.the 
district from the hills to the south (occupied by independent 
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tribes). Cachar, haiing been acquired only in r 830, came under 
the ‘temporary’ Settlement law. I hive already alluded to the 
joint-tenure of the colonist bodies who established m6.st of the 
ordinary, agricultural holdings in the districtAj)parcntfy this 
method of colonization only began under native rule and was 
mostly developed under our own. There is no {legal) right 
in the land other than that of ‘ landhokkr ’ under Regul.Ui(W I 
•of 1886, but the joilit responsibility for the revbmie is continued. 
In this district there arc ntony grants under the ‘ Waste Lantl 
Rules,’ especially for tea estates. 

Sylhet.—Sylhet \Silhal, a corruption of Srihathi) was one of 
the old Bengal districts of 1765, and had coiAe under JlaJa 
Todar Mai’s Settlement (and consequent land-measurement) in 
the sixteenth century. 'I'he Bengal Permanent SettKmeiil was 
extended to the district in r79o, but was not made with Zamin- 
dars or local land officers, but with actual occujiant seniors of 
measured holdings, who were called mirdsdar. Practically these 
holdings are rrriyat-holdings ; onlytliat as they are under the old 
Regulation VIII of 1793, they possess a full proprietary right 
and a jrermanent assessment The Permanent Settlement, how¬ 
ever, extended only to land held in 1790 ; consetiucnlly a large 
portion of the district then uncultivated, is not siilrject to the old 
Settlement law, and is now under Temporary*Scttlemenj,t (see 
p. 162). . ' . 

I cannot attempt here to give any account of the^curiqus 
proceedings and tomplications that have arisen out of this division 
of land in Sylhet. I can only say that carl)' in 1804, the Collector 
issued a proclamation inviting people to take leases of the then 
unoccupied lands: very few*tesponded to the iiwiftititm; but 
as gradually different grants were rq^de, a numbci; ot ditSerent 
holdings became distinguished (by 4 he most hcar)rei)i(jng ter¬ 
minology according to their origin), as under the ‘ proclamation ’ 
land^, as newly-cukivated (hdldl/ddf), &c., &c.'‘ * 

• • 

* Page 213, note: and see 5 . B. /. vol, iii. p.*434. 

* An immense number of thesf are very petty, paying no morj than one 
rupee revenue ! L. S. B. I. vol» ifi. p. 444. 

“ 'Why all tjiese distinctions are not abolished, and all lands brought on 
one simple raiyatwdrl form of register,—merely noting against certain 
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The revenue is collected by 9 . peculiar arrangement at the 
Tahsfl’, designed to facilitate correct account-keeping with a 
multitude''of petty holdings. In all estates^ large or small, that 
have 'a Permanent Settlement,*- the rule of sale for- default 
applies; but as there might be considerable injustice dtjne* by 
selling a siritill holding, the absent owner not being aware that'it 
war in arrear. special- rules have been legalized for securing 
service of a notic^of demand on the owner^ before proceeding* 
to notify the land for sale. , 


Burma. 

Upper Burma not describeti in this work.—The following 
brief note on the province will only apply to Lower Burma. 
The districts of UppeV Burma, annexed in 1886, are passed 
over because their management under Regulation III of 
1889 is admittedly a provisional one. The land-revenue is still 
largely replaced by an old native tax, the ‘ tithe ’ or thathdmedd ; 
and a large proportion of the land is claimed as ‘ Royal land,’ 
ihc holders of which arc only tcnants-at-will of the State. It is 
certain that, in time, a regular Land Revenue .system will be 
introduced; and at jiresent it is npt possible to say how the 
administration will ultimately be' arranged. 

'Ijow^r Burma Official charges.—As regards Lower Burma, it 
may be convenient first to mention, that though the organization 
of districts unde/ Deputy Commissioners (Collectors) is just the 
same as in other provinces, inside the district, the local sub¬ 
division is different in detail, though very much the same in 
principle. Each district consists of a number of ‘ townships ’ 
(so called, I suppose, liecause the officer in charge is styled 
Myd-dk {myd = town or city). The ‘ township ’ is very like 
a Tahsil elsewhere; and the officer* in charge i-, like 'the 
Tahsilddr, though of somewhat higher rank and with somewhat 

O 

numbers that they are ‘ pennanently settled, —passes the comprehension of 
any one out-side the mysteries of local revenue management. 

* For further details I must refer to L. S. B. I. vol. iii. p. 449. 
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larger powers. Each* township contains a number of ‘ circles ’ 
containing several hoins or villages; *the officer of the circle 
who collects the revenue (and is paid by a commission* thereon) 
is called*he may l«ve one or more assistanft: he 
is Mke the Indian pa/wdri,^ inasmuch as ail the survey work 
(subsequent to Settlement) is done by him, and the land 
records are in'his charge: he is unlike tlse /xz/wan because in 
India the patwdrt hhs nothing to do with the actual collection of 
revenue: on the whole the Aiiigyi is more like the mauzadar of 
Assam (p. 218). ^ • 

Revenue under the Burmese kings.—In Lower Il’trma, land 
was apparently recognized, in quite ancient times, as belonging 
to the ‘first clearer’; the king also received a share in the 
produce’. But the tithe-tax, a capitation-tax, a-id the produce 
of ‘ royal lands ’ were more relied on by Burmese kings; and 
where a ‘ rice-land tax ’ was levied, it was mostly assessed by a 
rude 'calculation of the number 0/ cattle employed in the cultivation 
of a certain area. * 

Under the British rule, a survey and general adoption of 
a regular Land-Revenue have been introduced. 

‘ Villages ’ in Burma.—There arc no ‘ villages ’ exactly in 
the Indian sen.se ; that is to say there is no body of joint-owners 
claiming a whole area; nor is there the re^lar raiyc^wdri 
village, i.e. § body held together under a common hcredftary 
staff oY village officers; but there are local groups of Jamili(,'S, 
and a State headman is appointed®. The cultivated area is 
held by families who arc separate; but jhe jo»nt-.succcssion is 
;>ecognized by Burmese law, and a holding may be held for 
some time jointly by the heii%*(wife and daughters •iiicluded) ol 

• 

’ In arycient times there is no doubt th'al prince^ whosa blolbd was to 
some extent that of the Aryan milimry caste, entered Uurma from' AA-akan 
and through Manipur, and founded kingdoms ; thus it may have htej that 
Indian nolityis of the .State organiziition became prevalent. There were 
however, formerly, ‘ royal lands ’ in Lower liurma as in the Upper jirovincet 
The British Government did not retain a special rigm (under the law of 1676), 
in Lower Burma, to royal lands. * 4 

’ Act III of 1889 was pissed to improve and consolidate villiige 
government, regulating the appointment, status and duties, of headmen ; this 
Act only operates in districts to which it is specially extended. 
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a deceased landholder. Hence f the local egroups, though not 
forming in the Indian ^’sensc a joint body, are jtill often 
connected together by natural ties. It has thus been found 
possible, for survey jiurposes, Jo recognize areas which are 
practically villages- under the name of qneng or hvin. Any 
area of land held on separate grant or lease, is also tleated 'as 
a twin. 

Title to land.''—All titles to land are comparatively recent,' 
and depend either on express grant or lease or on long 
possession following on occupation and ‘ first clearing.’ Act II 
of 1876 has (rather technically and with too much refinement) 
exj)lained wha'- gives the title of ‘ landholder.’ 

Iiand asaesBment under the first form.—At first, especial!)' 
when land was very largely in excess of the population, 
temporary cultivation was undertaken for a year or two, and 
then shifted elsewhere* Settlements for a term of years were 
not thought of. The law permitted the chief Revenue Authority 
to declare certain rates for revenue purposes,, which rates were 
to hold good (usually) for a term of )’ears'; and these were 
applied, by an annual measurement, to whatever land was liable 
to assessment. ,A11 land in I.ower Burma is cither rice-land, or 
garden and orchard, or (occasionally) miscellaneous cultivation 
callet), Kaing. Rice-land occupies the easily flooded, deep- 
soiled, alluvial plains; it furnishes the principal harvest. 
Small patches near the homestead arc cultivated with vegetables 
or garden produce. Kaing cultivation on ridges or on laterite 
slopes on the c lge of the alluvial plain, is more precarious and 
the soil adapted to it is more easily exhausted. 

Orcliardst and palm groves ard ■ not taxed by a rate on land, 
but oh the trees. ^ 

Settlements.—Settlements, when made for the more advanced 
portfons of the country, exhijbit many of the features of 
a raiyahvdri system. The land may be relinquished piecemeal, 
or the Settlement op the entire holding can be given up, and 
the holder will then revert to annu, 1 measurement and payment 
at the rates published for the circle. ■ 

Demarcation.—Where a district is notified for Settlement, 
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demarcation of suck boundartcs as are permanent, and the 
erection ijf temporary marks require</ for survey purposes, are 
the first requisites. .This is in Lower Burma provided for by 
a special. Act (V of 1880). • • * 

survey.—The .survey work is done by » professional staff 
under th’e direction of the Imperial Survey Depaftment. It 
results, as usual in* all modern SettlcmcnSi of whatever clasSy»in 
•itery complete, lar^ scale, villaffe {kivin) majTs, showing every 
field and holding J)y a separate number. And a descriptive 
field Register, which is an inde.x to the map, is prejjared. * 

Becords of rights.—The Settlement staff makes out all the 
Records of rights. These rights may be of ‘ l^dholders,’ or 
of ‘ grantees ’; or thgre may occupation on a terminable ‘ lease.’ 

* 

The important registers arc :— • 

(1) Description of holdings in each Iwin :—holder’s name ; 

• on what sort of tenure; what sort of cultivation; and *f 

there are fruit trees on the laiid. 

(2) Gives an abstract account of such land in the k~win as is 
still unoccupied; or is excluded from assessment as 
village sit^, sacred place, jungle, grazing-ground; and 
often, ‘ parts under water’ are mentioned. 

(3) Is an abstract of decisions about ‘ landhoklers’ ’ rigljjs, in 

cases^in which there lias been a dispute. • • 

(4) Is a list of the ‘ grants,’ mentioning the part of the graijt 

still uncultivated and the number of years’ exemption 
from revenue—an allowance alway.s macic to encourage 
. settlers; for during the first year or two there is much 
outlay and little retunt.* ’ * ’ ' 

(5) Refers to ‘ leases ’ as (4) does ty ‘ grants.’ , 

(6) Is,a register of tenants; and it'may be mentioned, that no 

tenants exist but under,agreement; and there are'no 
. • artificial (or other)* occupancy rights. * 

(7) & (8)* Show the grazing-grounds, whiph under ftie Rules * 

can be allotted to village use*; also the gardens jnd the 
‘ miscellaneous ’ culfivation. 

• ’ See also Act 11 of 1876, sec. 20. 

*! Q ‘ • 
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(9) Shows the classification of soils in eai^h village, which will 
be explained direcJy. 

These registers are kept in Burmese. 

‘ Supplementary Survey.’—Though the iMgyts take' no 
part in the original survey, they have to conduct' what is 
called in Burma the ‘ supplementary survey,’ the object of 
which is to keep the maps correct by annually noting all new 
cultivation and changes that occurr They have also registers 
of mutations^ so that all changes in landholding, or by sale 
or inheriuince, may be at once recorded. Just as in Northern 
India, the Rules prescribe a set of forms or schedules exactly 
the same as those of Settlement, which have to be periodically 
filled up according to the trite facts for the year. There arc 
Revenue-Inspectors who look after this work, under the Director 
of Land Records and Agriculture. 

Soil classification.—As in other Settlements, uniform tracts 
or ‘ Circles ’ are distinguished for assessment purposes, so as to 
bring together the different villages that have the same general 
advantages and arc similarly circumstanced; in these the same 
rates will generally apply. 

In each circle or tract, a certain number of soils (which are 
natural and caaiily recognized—not fanciful or uncertain) are 
distinguished. There may be.- deep clay that is not exhausted 
l\" coi)|tinuous cropping, or a poorer clay that needs fallow; 
there may be lateritc and sandy soil (usually on the edges of the 
alluvial plain)', whatever the distinctions, they are purely 
natural, and no more in number than are necessary, as bearing 
different values. ' 

Assessment.—The principles of assessment (i) of land, (2) of 
orchards a^d palm giovcs, depend on the provisions of secs. 
23, 24, Act II of 1876. Land jy assessed at an annual money- 
rate per acre. The chief Commissiorter is empowered to neake 
Rules as to fixing /he rates, which may be altered ‘from time 
to time^as the chief Commissioner imay direct.’ 

That of course applies to rates in general; when in the case of 
permanently established cultivation, the holder gets a Settlement, 
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the rates are not cRanged during th&term of the Settlement, 
which at^resent is fixed at not less th*n ten or more tljan fifteen 
years. The old staendjrd was, one-fifth the gross produce; the 
modern' standard is (nominally* or theorelicall;^ fifty per cent of 
the vjlue of the net produce. Detailed insfructions for assess¬ 
ment are givep in^the Rules under the ^ct, and in a little 
volume entitled ‘ Directions to Scttlemenf Officcra’ (chap. iil^. 

' ITature of assessment adopted in praetio*.—Mis¬ 
cellaneous cultivation is .not assessed>,at these rates, nor are 
gardens or orchtyd land. For these, empirical rates are 
made use of, calculated on the best data available.’ In rice- ' 
land, a ‘normal’ produce is first ascertained;—that is, the, 
average out-turn for each class or kind of soil, under diflerent 
conditions of agriculture. The 'money value of this .out-turn 
is ascertained on the average of the prices ruling during 
the ^three months after harvest, in a’ series of years, apd 
making allowance for the cost ri£ carriage, so as to obtain 
a local, 'not a market, value. The costs of cultivation, and 
of living, are then worked out; and deducting these from 
the gross value, we have a net value, fifty per cent of which 
is the Land Revenue. These calculations are usually made 
and explained in the Settlement Reports; but -1 have never 
seen the rates so obtained, actually apj)lied without altera¬ 
tion, to larsds of any class. It seems to be rather a ihatter 
of form; or perhaps I should say that such rates afftA-d 
a kind of standard—actual rates being kept below and 
not above them. Really, the rates ased ’arc empirically 
calculated, but carefully considered with reference to .existing 
rates, and to statistics of increase in prosperity, and •sse of 
prices, since the last assessment. There are many different 
considefations present to the min’d of an officer v^o, has 
carefully studied the people aiid the locality, which guide hipi to 
a tight coyiclusion as to rates; but he has to justify these in 
his report, and so requires standards with w'hich to compare his > 
actual figures. No actual^ rates ever are ascertained wholly by • 
any. arithmetical j process or mechanical rule; but certain 
standards, matking upper of lower limits, can be arrived at by 
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rule, and then the real rr,tes can be judged of by comparison 
with such .standards, ', 

Cesses. —There is, as usual, a local cess or rate levied (under 
Act II of 1880 or III of 1889 il applicable) for district roads, 
sanitation, educatioii, and local postal service. (In Bunn.a it is 
ten per cent, on the Revenue). Sec. 34 of Act If of 1876 also 
provides that ‘a equitation-tax ’ is payable by all males between 
eighteen.and sixty years of age. In some oases this tax may 
be commuted to a rate o’! land. f 

"shifting o'iltivation called taungyd.—A great deal of 
cultivation*"in the low hills of the Yoma, &c., is-still carried 
. on by the method of burning the forest and dibbling in seed 
with the ashes just before the rains (p. 13)/ The Land Act 
expressly declares that no right in the soil is acquired 
by this process, for there is no permanent occupation; and 
it .may be added further that this destructive practice /see 
sec. II of the Forest Act XIJi of 1881) is not allowed (on 
obvious general principles of law) to become a right of user 
or easement. At the same time it would be neither possible 
nor desirable to put a stop to it all at once. There are places 
where it does little harm, as there is no prospect of utilizing the 
forest material; and the Karen and other tribes could not (at 
presertt) live without it. But it is quite right tliat such a method 
of cultivation should be subject 'to regulation, and allowed only 
as'a ms-tter of concession. Where land is taken up as State 
Forest, and provision for the practice is desirable, a large area 
is set apart, and’carefully surrounded with a cleared belt so that 
fire may not spread to the, forest that is being conserved." 
Gradij.".lly, as population increases, and as the wood in the 
forest becomes valuable anti marketable, this form of cultivation 
will be brought to tn end; people will be induced to settle (by 
the encouragement of favourable terms) in the plains, or^ will 
perhaps permanently occupy the hill-sides by terraced.fields*." 

Taungyd cultivation' is assessed merely by means of 
a small 'money-rate (Act II of i8^6j sec. 33) levied on each 

* See i. S. B. I. vol. iii. p. 504 , and a very curious account of a sort 
of advanced or organized taungyd system on the Salwin Rfver, p. go 6 . 
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male mgmber of a family able to the dah or heavy knife 
with wlSch the jungle is cut for burning. The family is jointly 
responsible for this antlual tax^ ^ • 

Waste Iiand Rules.—Ift conclusion it may be mentioned, 
that fi) land may be given out by local orders fctf temporary 
cultivation oif anflually renewable lease^or other short terms; 
(2) it may be regularly leased for terms n»t exceeding tSirty 
years—either for *ordjnar)i cultivation or on special ftrms for 
tea, coffee, cinchona, &c*; (3) it maj^be applied for with tjje 
design of ac^uirinff permanently the ‘ landholder’s*’ title. 

Grants and Leases require the sanction of different authorities * 
according to their size. Grants or leases of over fifty acres,* 
require the approval of the Fjpancial Comriissioner (Chief 
Revenue Authority^. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Revenue Administration and Public Business 

r 

■ CONNECTED WITH LaND MANAGEMENT.’ 

Special jurisdiction of Land Eevenue Officers.—The 
permanent Settlement of Bct-igal having certain peculiarities 
which were noticed in the last chapter, it h''s followed that the 
course of Revenue Administration and the modes of realizing 
the Land Revenue, are somewhat different in Bengal, from what 
they are elsewhere. ‘ 

In Bengal, the Revenue being fixed in perpetuity, and therefore 
likely to become easier and easier as the estate progressed and 
land rose in valut;, it was, from the first, understood that punctual 
payment (without remission or drawback in bad years) would be 
insisted on; and the estate was .declared liable to sale at once, in 
default of payment. Again, the desire being to Icaye the land¬ 
lords in as much independence as possible, there has been no 
room for that ‘ paternal ’ care of the estates and their condition 
and prospects, i.'hieh,|has been extended in the districts where 
smaller village-estates are the Revenue payers. ^ 

‘ Revenue Courts ’ objected tb in Bengal. The feeling 

if* 

counteracted by other considerations, in other Provinces.— 
Among the /irst Bengal Regulations codified in 1793, was 
one which rather ostentatiously abolished the ‘ Mol-Adawlui' 
or Revenue Courts in which the Collector and hi^ Deputies 
tormcrly decided a,, variety of matters directly relating to 
land, apd more especially to retit payments (and dealings 
generally) between the landlord dnd tenant. Everything 
was made over to the Civil Courts. In 1859, .rent-suits (for 
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enhancement, arreari &c.) were once more restored to the 
jurisdictii)n of the Collector; but ^ feeling in Bengal had 
become fixed; and, ten years Iftter, the jurisdiction altered 
back to-that of the Ci^^ Courts, where it still remains under the 
existing law’. This feelinf that the Collector is to have no 
jilrisiActlon as a Court, is perhaps an exaggerated*one; for it 
cannot really *be said that he is in aiij^ sense a judge in^ his 
own cause. However that may be, the feeliHg has never taken 
such hold in other province#, because there was a strong*counter- 
vailing reason. In the first place, ll^se [)rovinces were net 
managed b^ great‘estate-holders anxious to avoul ajl scrutiny 
and control; but much more than that, the whole method of 
Settlement requirejJ a special staff of officers wliose duly kept' 
them constantly out in camp ai«d dealing with the villages on 
the spot; they thiis acquired special experience aiM sjiecial 
knowledge of land affairs; and the Seitlement Officer was, in 
fac^ more ‘ the friend of the people ’ than the Civil Courts* at 
head-quarters* wjlh their pleader? and formal procedure. It 
became a principle of the Revenue administration of Upper 
India generally, that questions of land-value, of rents and 
agricultural interests, had much better be pntrusted to the 
decision of Officers accustomed to Settlement and Revenue work. 

This reason less applicable to Bengal. Consequent 
difference^ in the law delating to Revenue Courts •and 
jurisdiction.—That such a view did not become promiilent 
in Bengal is Hbt remarkable; because when the I’ermaneiit 
Settlement was once made (without any.refcrcncc to actual 
•land valuation) there was no further question about the 
assessment; and there was*flo fieed for a staff Settlement 
Officers familiar with land-custoinj, and able to mal*; use 
effectually, of evidential indications of landed-riglij _ and of 
the fairness of rentals, which jvould be unintelligible to'*the Civil 
Judges. To tins day, knowledge of land-details is only dbtain- 
able in Bengal, indirectly and by mean^ of the 'l*emporari)y 
Settled districts and estates, as well as from the Govern- 
ment estates 103) "^hich are kept under direct District 

1 in n Hi«trirtc 
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management. It will therefore not surprifie the student when 
he'finds that the differeA.^ Revenue Procedure Laws vary as to 
their recognition of ‘ Revenue Courts ’—m(?aning that the Land 
Revenue Officers have definite, (judicial) powers of deciding 
questions connectefl with land man'agement, often hearing Suits 
between landlord and tenant as well, and subject (ordinarily; to an 
appeal in the Rcvenul; Department only. In Bengal, no such 
Courts are recogiiized; but the latest Tenaric Act (of 1885) has ‘ 
once more found it desirable to make provision that rent and 
tpnant-questions may be" settled on the spot by a Revenue Officer 
accustomed £0 such inquiries; this is, however, oply in certain 
cases and undei special conditions. In Madras, Revenue Courts 
are not mentioned; but the Collector has a recognized jurisdiction 
in ‘ summary suits’ and other ^matters, under Madras Act VIII 
of 1865 (e. g.); and, when so acting, he has.the same powers as 
a Civil judge for the ,purpose of securing the attendance of 
paJ. ties and witnesses, and the production of documents, &ci 
Bombay.—In Bombay, tRe code (chap. xii(l speaksi only of 
Revenue officers, tlieir powers and procedure; but it mentions 
their holding a ‘ summary ’ or a ‘ formal ’ inquiry; and provides 
that these are to^be deemed ‘judicial ’ proceedings. An earlier 
Act (XVI of 1838), still in force, mentions directly, Revenue 
Courts (Courts of Collectors) and declares that they are not 
to have jurisdiction ‘ in regard, to tenures ’ or the .interests in 
land which arise out of a tenure claim, nor in claims to possession 
of land.' “ 

The ITorth-Veat Provinces law as to Eevenue Juris- 

■ *■ c 

diction.—In the North-West Provinces, on the other hand; 
the Revenue,Courts are fully ibcognized as such ; and the Land 
Reveefie Act (IX of 187^) expressly mentions a number of 
matters (pec. 24) in which .the Civil Court has no juri^iction. 
So all r^nt suits and other disputeg between landlord and tenant 
are heard by the Revenue Courts (Act XII of 1881, sec. 9^ fif.). 
But in rent suits there, isoan appeal, in certain cases, to the Civil 
‘Courts (i.e. to the District Civil Come), or in large and important 
cases, direct to the High Court. ’ ^ 

The ’Central Provinces.—The Central PROviNCES (Land 
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Revenue Act) does *iot refer tt) Revenue Caurts generally; but 

there ara^a number of matters in w^h Revenue Officers lAve 
to pass orders, and a. Civil suit cannot be brought to qu' 5 ;stion the 
decision-(see sec. .152, Act XVIII of 1881). • * 

fti the Tenancy Act (I^ of 1883) also, certain meters 
(ificlutlii\g the ^xing of renis) are reserved to Revenue Officers; 
but other suits between landlord and ten^t (as such) are left to 
• the Civil Courts, pnsvided that the Court ijius*!; be presided over 
by an official who^ is tils<j ft Revenue ^r a Settlement Officer, 
and so lfe.s the experience of land matters which such an appoint¬ 
ment gives. , _ • 

The Panjdb.—In the Panjab Acts, no menfton is made of 
Revenue Courts uqder that name; but the Land Revenue Act 
reserves certain matters from the^’urisdiction o) the Civil Courts 
(Act XVII of 1884, sec. T58). In this province, Settlement 
Officers can be invested with powers to hear land-cases, and there 
are s*pecial provisions in secs. t36,1^7 of the Act. The Tenancy 
Law (A«t XW pf 1887) goes into more detail (sec. 75 ff.). 
Revenue Officers alone have jurisdiction in suits betw-een land¬ 
lord and tenant (shown in the Act in groups) and in various 
‘ applications and proceedings ’ (also e.\hibi|ed in groups). 
Provision is further made for the determination of any question 
of doubtful jurisdiction; and al^o for the validity of decisions 
which are fqjr and proper, bnly that there has been a techflical 
defect of jurisdiction ; and for the reference of certain jjpintsfto 
the decision of a’Civil Court (sec. 98). 

Burma and Assam.—In the province.oftBfRMA there is no 
need of a tenancy law; and the Land Act (II of 1876) dcaP 
with the special jurisdiction df*Re^enue Officers in Thi 

Land Regulation (I of 1886) of Ass.i#i is similar. , * 

Iiawpf Bevenue jurisdiction and procedure ^ be»referre( 
to in each Province.— For <ill provinces e.xcept Uengaf ant 
Madras, tly powers and* jurisdiction of Revenue Officers, thei 
procedure in summoning parties and prtjcuring eviSence, th 
course of appeal, and the reflsion of orders, are providgd in th 
‘Land Revenue ^ct’ ancf perhaps in the ‘Tenancy Act’ alsc 
In Bombay everything is to be found in the Revenue Code. 
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In Madras there are several of*'the earliest Regulations giving 
ceftain powers to Revenue ofiScers; such are Madras Reg. II 
of 1803,“and Reg. VII of 1828; but the prineipal provisions 
regarding powers and procedure are contained in two*'Acts— 
Madras Act VIII of 1865, called the ‘ Rent Recovery Act,’'and 
Madras Act II of 1864 for the ‘ Recovery of arrears of Revenue.’ 

Jn Bengal, there is longer list of Acts and Regulations which 
indicate the poW6rs and procedure of Revenue officers; but 
there is no occasion to give any< details, because there are 
‘ Collcctorate-Law Manuals ’ (c. g. that by Mr. H. A. D.’ Phillips) 
which give all the Acts, Regulations, &c. collpctcd in one 
volume. ' ■ 

Nature of the procedure adopted for Revenue cases.— 
The Revenue Court proce'lure is simple and untechnical. 
Where Sie law provides a special jurisdiction for the hearing 
of ‘ applications,’ or of< contentious cases between parties, which 
ar'e in the nature of ‘ suits,’ cither the Civil jurisdiction is ad()pted 
(with such modifications as may be needed)"' or the entire 
procedure is laid down specially. It may be said broadly, 
that the object of Revenue procedure is to make the hearing 
of cases as easy and expeditious, and free from technical 
difficulties, as possible. 

In r jmc cases the law insists on the personal attendance of the 
parlies, and discourages the cxpense‘and waste of time that too 
often follow on the employment of legal practitioners. Per.nission 
am of course always be had to appear by agent or to employ legal 
aid where it is really needed; but in the vast majority of cases that 
come before the Revenue officers, there is nothing but a simple 
question of fact to be gone into. 

Heads Of-Revenue duty.—I Have already (p. 23 ff.) indicated 
the grades of Land Revcijue Officers—how the Collector is the 
District .head ; and how he is always Magistrate as well, and 
has the* general supervision of all administrative work in his 
district: how he has Deputies and Assistants; how an appeal 
'Ordinarily' lies from the decision of the lower grades to the 
Collector, and in other cases (including the orders of the 
Collector himself when these are appealable) to the Com¬ 
missioner, with a final appeal to the Board of Revenue or 
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Financial CommissiSner. have ^ere, therefore, to turn 

our attention to the everyday matter^of land management and 
Land Revenue busine^ which the Collectors have to dispose 
of. XKb heads of Land Reventie business naltfrally vary some¬ 
what with the Province; but there is sufiftcient similaritar to 
% * 

warrant a general description being included in the safhe chapter. 

In Bengal, though the Collector ha^no concern with <£he 
’internal affairs of,ordinary landlord-estates, he still,has to 
keep a watchful eye dn j)ll; country ija case of the approach 
of faming ; and he may have the actual care of estates (with of 
without the aid of a paid Manager) in case .tliey comic under 
the Court of Wanis, wdiile the owner is a minijr or incapable. 
Pie has the charge t)f Government Estates when they are either 
farmed, or managed direct,—the* tenants paying their rent to 
Government. Wimn these estates consist of large tracts 
(exceeding 5,000 acres) they are technitally called ‘ raiyatwdri 
tracts,’ the direct holders of larftl (raij ats) being the tenants of 
Governnfbnt fhough not necessarily tenants at will. The 
Settlement of rents in these tracts, as well as of the Revenue in 
temporarily settled estates and districts, is the duly of the 
Collector (with the aid, if need be, of SeUlemcnt Oflicer.s 
specially appointed). I have already alluded to the sjKicial 
procedure of Act VIII of 1885 (Bengal Tenaifty) under^which 
Rent .Settlemaenls may have to be made under certain circum¬ 
stances even in Permanently Settled estates. There jre afco 
duties under the’general Survey law, including orders regarding 
the erection and mayitenance of boundary,m«rl& (Bengal Act V 
8f 187^, sec. 20). The Collector is also concerned with llx; 
Registration of landed estates and with ‘ mutations,’ i?e* llie^ecord 
of changes in the proprietorship by tale, &c. He also ha% the 
duty of*registering ‘tenures’ (p. 138) for tlip ptnpose»^of their 
protection from being voided if the estate comes to sale for 
arr^rs of Revenue. \Vlien partitions of jointly own^d estates 
are applied for, the Collector alone has ^um;, diction to make the 
division and to determine h(j^ the Land Revenue liability is to be 
distributed over (he shares: and even if there is no,formal 
partition ,to nlhke, there may be the right of co-sharers to 
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have their Revenue anportionW, and 9 ‘separate account’ 
opJened vrith each, so tK|t the default of one may n^t imperil 
the others—except under such circumstances as the law provides 
(Act‘XI of iSsy, secs. 10-14). I ^^^sd hardly say muCh.on the 
Collector’s duty m. respect of Drainage works and Emb’ank- 
ments, the maintenance of which may be of first-rate impiirtance 
to. agriculture in certain districts (Bengal Acts VI of 1880, and^ 
II of 1882). So too I only just allude ttj the assessment oP 
estates and tenures to, the ‘District Cfess’ (p. 153) (Bengal 
Act IX of 1880). Lastly, there are the important 'duties of 
the collection of the Land Revenue, and the .-realization of 
arrears. 

In other Provinces.—Though some of the duties thus stated 
are peculiar to the locality, others are common to all provinces. 

It will lie possible, therefore, at once to g»M,' a brief comment 
on a series (selected) of the subjects of general Land Revenue 
administration most likely to be u.seful ’. 

Tenancy procedure not included, but r the juilsdiction 
noted.—As regards those provinces which entrust rent and 
other Tenant cases to Revenue Courts, I may say at once 
that it is not jny intention to give any details as to the 
procedure in Tenancy cases. I have sufficiently alluded to 
the I’^pnancy la*v in general (pi. 133 ff.), and I will only further 
rentind students that, in eaeh province, they will have to 
see 

1. Whether suits between landlord and tenant are heard by the 
Revenue officers or by the Civil Courts. 

2 . Or whether being heard by Revenue Courts, the course cf 
appeal is jj'ljolly in the Revenue. Department, i.e. to the Com¬ 
missioner, Board, &c., or wholly or partly to the Civil Court. 

3 . ‘In the Central Proviii>ces only, is there a special provision, 
dividing,, so to speak, the landlord and tenant (original) jurisdiction 
betwper the Revenae and the Civil Courts: but then there is an 
express provision that most rents must be, and all may be, determined 
for tne term of Settlement, by the Settlement Officer. Hance 
.fhe class Cf suits likely tp come before the courts is special in kind, 
and limited. 

* When I speak of the ‘ Collector ’ it is hardly necesssary to explain that 
1 include the Deputy and Assistant Collectors who dot according to their 
grade in the manner provided by the Acts. " 
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Heads of Iiand Bevenue dmty enumerated.—Confining our 
attention then to the Land Revenue business, we shall find tWat 
the main heads of cifTicial duty calling for our notice* are the 
following:— . 

I.* The collection of the LJnd Revenue. , 

4 . care of estates in general—including the pieservation 

of boundaries, the maintenance of^ie records, especially 
• with refcrende to the’due registration ftf aTl changes in 

ownership. ^ ^ * 

3. Partition of joint estates. . 

4. Appointjpent atid control of village officers. * ^ 

5. Minor assessments—i. e. special cases wlsere the Land 

Revenue has^ to be fixed subsequently to, or apart from, 
the general Settlement of tl|e district. 

6. Agricultural a<iji^nces i^Taqdvf). * • 

It will not be necessary for our further remarks, to separate 
the pfovinccs and repeat a notise of Revenue duties for cactf: 
there are* some* (Jistinct features Tn the Permanently settled 
districts and estates of Bengal and Madras, in the Raiyatwarf 
provinces, and in the village-estate Provinces (North-West 
Provinces and Oudh, Panjab, Central Provinces and Ajmer), 
but they can be sufficiently indicated in briefly describing the 
action taken in general, under the above six heads. ^ 


1 . Collection of the BevQnue.* 

• • 

Difference between permanentyand temporary Settlementa 

as regards Bevenue iA arrear.—Naturally we consider thh; the 
first duty of a Collector being to ‘ ctfilect ’—the ingathering of 
the Revenue, and the enforcemfnt of payment in case of default, 
is the "first subject to be esnsidered. * 

have'here to take notice of the different procedufe under* 
each of the three great systenae. In Bengal and in the Perma¬ 
nently Settled estates of Madras, the gift of the landlord-right was 
accompanied Vith the condition that the Revenue must b^ paid 
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punctually under threat of the imnfediate s^« of the estate. It was 
thought that this was bett^than subjecting a great landjprd to the 
indignit/of personal imprisonment or attachment and distraint 
of mflveabJe property^ -* 

^le law and l^ubllc demand/ recovery law in Beng/ 1 .— 
The existing Act (XI of 1859) regulating the Sale law,of£leng?’ 
is I. believe under disbjission, but no change has yet taken plac( 
nor is it likely thit any principles will_be altered. As, howevei 
Land Revenue is not cjjnfincd to i’ermanently settled estate: 
and moreover various other items of public money “Tare pro 
vided to be recovered ‘ as if they were arrears of Ljnd Revenue 
there is a doable procedure. The whole law of (i) sale 0 
estates and (2) the ‘certificate procedure’ for the ‘recover; 
of public demands’ is refd together, being contained ii 
Act XI 'of 1859, Bengal Act VII of i868^^i.'id Bengal Act VI 
of 1880. n 

^ Where there is some kind of ‘ estate,’ with a landlord otler ii 
the estate is liable to sale, as the first apd '-directe mode c 
recovery; certain fixed ‘tenures’ (p. 130) are also treated a 
estates. Where it is a case of recovery from a Revenue-farme 
(still occasionally employed on certain lands) or from a Govern 
ment raiyat, or from some other person, where there is m 
‘ esta[,e ’ to sell,<'a certificate of^ the arrear is issued by the Col 
lector, and this operates like ,a decree of Civil Court, and i 
executed under the Civil procedure Code. 

I. Sale law.—In the case of estates, the old custom wa 
that the Land Reyenue fell due in montlily instalments, and th' 
failure of any one month’s payment was held to authorize tb 
sale; b-uCihis was found to‘be't6o harsh; and now, a certaii 

A 

date (or last day for pay,iiient) is fixed under the authority c 
the law by which (up till sunset) all dues for the precedinj 
year must be made good. „ 

T'ue ‘ sunset law.’—Directly the sun has set, the time i§ past 
"and the eWate must fie' notified for sale,—the sale to' take plao 

* In l.Iadras there is some difference.: the Act (11 of 1864 ) says th 
recovery shall be according to the terms oCthe title ^eed; and Reg. XX1 
of i 8 ol, sec. 7 , provides that personal property shall in the~first instance b 
attached. . . ' . 
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thirty days later. It Fill be un^rstood, however, that in practice, 
a very sqjall percentage of estates is^ver actually sold. The 
Collector may accept a payment after date, if it is de. 9 irable to 
do so.*. A reference sectioe 18 of the Safe Act will‘show 
thaPthe Collector has absolvfle discretion (provided he maizes a 
written djder and stales his reasons) to forego a sak'.«or even to 
refuse to allow one. And this latter p^-er m,iy be sftecfcally 
• required in order tO obviate ’the necessary^ c^il ot a sale law, 
viz. that a landlord, may b» tempted tg raise all the money he 
can by Seating encumbrances on his estate (which will be aH 
voided when Jhe estate is sold) and then may^purposijy let his 
Revenue fall into arrear. If it were compulsory to put up the 
estate to auction, the fraudulent owner might virtually get the 
price twice over « 


Sale of Estate vrith a clear title.- -The auction purchaser gets 
a cl^r title and can void all encumbrances and contracts entcryd 
into uy the defaulting landlord, «nd all tenures created by him ; 
certain ol^l stainJing tenures are, hov^ver, protected (by law) and so 
are others if duly*registered; but registration only applies to the 
tenures mentioned in the Act, and then prevails only against private 
purchasers, not .against flovernment. So that if an estate were 
heavily burdened with tenures which a priv.ate purchaser could not 
voidj there would be no sufficient bid for the estate at the .auction, 
and Government would buy it in. It is true that there is a ‘ special 
registration’ of tenures which will protect them ew^n ag.iinst being 
voided by Government; but.such^egistnation can only be rfa<J on 
condition that the tenures are stS;h as leave a sufficient stfeurify 
(in an ifnburdened proportion of the estate) for the Land Revenue pf 
the whole. . ’ 


2. Certificate Procedure. —The ‘ cferdficate procedure ' 
classifies the demands into ^wo jeries: in the onp^-tp put it 
shortly—the certificat* is more absolute and difficult to contest 
than in the other. A separate form ^f certificate for each class 
is provicied: in either case, if there is any tfbjccuOn, a pielition 
must* first be lodged wil|i the Collector within a certain time. 

*• # ^ . 

' The encumbrances in all probability woual >c such as could not lie 
registered to secure them (e. g. mo»lgages), and so purchasers would bid the 
price of the estate as free from^llciimbranccs. Should, then, the sale price 
exceed the value of tke arrears, the Collector would be bound to hijnd ovei 
the whole snrp(hs.to the original owner. • 
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In the first class of cases, the money must be. paid up (in deposit), 
and then a civil suit may be filed (against Government) to contest 
the certificate. In the second class of cases it is not necessary 
to deposit the maney, but a suit may be filed to contest the 
liabiHty; provided that the plaint ifiust set forth that the grou'nds 
of objectiop.’ sued on have been duly enumerated in a, pGtition 
(as .above) to the Collator: the suit can only proceed on one or 
other of the grounds permitted (sec.'8, Bengal Act. VII of 1880). ’ 

Land Kevenue recov^ery in Noltheita Jndia.— The Land 
Revenue Aets of the provinces where village-estate SefClements 
prevail, h,ave'a different procedure for the recovery of arrears 
of Land Reveime and other public dues that are provided by 
law to be recoverable as if they were arrears. of Land Revenue. 
Briefly, instead of sale being \ke first and ordinary procedure, it 
is only adopted as the las'! resort. There art^ceries of measures, 
beginning with a simple notice of demand; and only if the 
ofners fail can the sale of the estate be ordered. All the Acts 
arc similar in principle. ' r « < 

The Revenue is, 1 have explained (p. 192), made payable by 
certain instalments; and if these are not paid up in full at due 
date, the responsible party becomes ‘ a defaulter.’ 

Besponaibility of village headman or lambardar.—In the 
North-West Pkovikces and Central Provinces, the headmen 
are primarily and personally liable ks defaulters fqr the Land 
Rpvenue arrears of their village or section {patti) of a Village. 
In the Panjab this rule is modified; the headman is only re¬ 
sponsible if he neglects the duty of collecting—has not taken 
the proper st,eps to get in the Revenue from the co-sharers whe 
are liable. "« .i > w 

If.-'t is necessary to adopt legal measures to realize the arrear, 
a certificate of the amount due is prepared and signed by 
the Revenue ftfificer—usually by the Tahsilddr. This certificate 
is absolute proof of the arrear: it can only be conteste'doby 
a civil su^t, which agair. must be preceded by a deposit of the 
whole amount due. The processet of recovery are (in order of 
severity):— 

1. Serving a writ {dastak) of demand. 
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2. Arrest and detention of*the perso/t 

3. Distress and sale of moveable property including (frops 

*—hut tools, «eeji grain, and agricultural cattle ate exempt, 
•«ind the Panjaf) Act expressly cxempts*a portion’of the 
• crop necessary for subsistence. • , 

4. fcl\ftachment of the whole estate {rnahal) or tlie defaulting 

share only.* The clT<?ct of this is«a place the land unj^ier a 
Governmeilt managdi-, who recciv(;s all rents and profits: 
(payment ty any pjit else will net avail against the demand 
^f the manager). This is popularly called kk<im-lahsil). 

5. Is a siipilar pfbeess ; only that instead pf making over the 

estate (or share) to a manager, it is made over to a solvent 
lO-sharer who undertakes to jiay up the arrears and holds' 
the share till he has recov^ired all. 

(). Annulling tli",Seltlement of the* whole estate,“or of the 
share ; in which case a new Settlement will be made; and 
• the proprietor may find, himself excluded for its tetm 
tshich wili not exceed fifteen years. 

7. Sale of the estate or share (pattl). 

8. Sale of other immoveable projierty of the defaulter. 

There are small variations in detail in the Acts; but the 

foregoing list will give a sufficient general idea of the i)rocedure. 
It may be menlionetl that in Oudh, the Taluqiar’s estates arc 
(unlike the, landlord estatfts of^ Bengal) treated by the, same 
procc*i as the village estates ; they an; not .solil in the fyst 
instance; the only difference is tliat the Taluqdar is not liable 
to personal arrest and detention. • • 

• Ho interesfc charged.—Interest is not charged yn arrears of 

Land llevenue; but the coJIS oil proce-ss, &c. ar<f*ncl)yled i.t 
the arrear to be recov?red. • , » 

Case{t of real inability to pay.—»It will be borne ,iij mind 
that while, in the Permanentljr settled estates of Bengal^ and 
Madras, no remissions of suspensions are contemplated, fn the 
village-estiles, the Collector is ever watchfcil Jo distinguisTi whethef 
the default is due to neglect,•or fraud, or (as it often ijiay be) 
• * 

* ^ This is usa|LUy a^rief detention in a suitable place at the TahsR oBice : 
the Central^Provi/lces Act directs detention at the Civil Jail. 
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• * 

to real inability to pay, owing to Iflss of crops, bad seasons, &c. 
In tfce latter case, he wilM apply his power of suspending the 
demand (p. 244), and ultimately perhaps,.recommentflng the 
whole (or a part) the arrear Ton remissiJk. ^ 

It .piay also be mentioned that Vhcre there is a Revcrftie- 
Assignee, &c.. there may be local rules as to whfctHbr he 

must receive his RevenV through the Treasufy, or be permitted 
to collect it himselt* in jcash (or sometimes in kind). 

Collection, in the Itaiy;^twari provinces—the jamabandi.— 
la the Raiyatwdrf provinces of Madras and Bombay, tlrt; really 
essential ppint’to notice is, that each year, before tl^e collections 
are closed, an uccount is jr^epared, village by village, by the 
village officers, and under supervision of the Assistant Collector 
(and occasionally of the Collector himself, as the rules may 
provide) Of the lands actually held, and thg^sorrect total dues, 
for the year. This isi-neccssitated by the fact that the raiyat 
rntTy have relinquished (whethcr^absolutcly or by transfer) sftme 
of his land, or taken up new ^lelds on applicaljori. In.Madras, 
also, there are various items of Revenue account to be gone into; 
certain remissions which are always allowed for spoiled crops, 
and certain adjustments with reference to water rate, as e. g. 
where a full supply has not been received, or where the assess¬ 
ment is for a double crop, and water for only one has been 
received; or where a second, crop has to be charged, the 
assessment being for one only (p. 205). This process, charac¬ 
teristic of the raiyatwM provinces of Madras, Bombay, and 
Berar, is called Ihc^ jamahandt. The details of practice must 
be learned fipm the local Manuals and Circulars’. » 

Proofs b/ recovering arr.tars*." Madras law.—As regards 
tiic aetual prpeess of recovery of Revenue fn arrears, in Madras, 
the law .provides for the attachment and sale of moveable .jnd im- 
moveable property, and the impri*onmcnt of the defaulter (which 
latter*process does not extinguish the'arrear. Madras Act. II 
,< 5 f 1864, sec. 8 ff.). ,Iaimoveable property is not s^d without 
first issqing a writ of demand and* seeing whether the defaulter 
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can make some aftangement for payment (sec. 26). JThe 
propert;jj poreover, need not be soldoutright, but may^be taken 
under management.* As to the conditions under which pt^rsonal 
arrest.^tid imprisonment arc^alTowcd, sec sec. 48. 

■fhe iSombay law.—The Bombay Code is .so clear (chJJ). xi. 
secs. I34-181) tha^ it is oiil^ necessary to refer to it. It will 
be remembered that there ar^ other tenftres besides raiyattvari 
to be considered inBoinlw^’; hence the !<?gal provisioife require 
some variety. I wiH only notice that in* principle, if the trgisknd 
occupan?of land fai|s to pay, the amount may be r<icovercd from 
any actual wccujtant; and he, having pai J, is prdlected by 
certain provisions (sec. 136). Power is also given to attach* 
crops before the Revenue falls due, in certtiin cases where 
such a precaution is judged necessary. , 

When default o?lu»s there may be 
I. A written notice of demand. 

2r*Forfeiture of the occupancy. « 

3. Disfraint 5 nd sale of moveable property. 

4. Sale of the deltiultcr’s immoveable property. 

5. Arrest and imprisonment. 

When, in alienated lands (pp. 52, 118), the istate con.sists of 
a whole village or a sliarc of one, the whole (or the share) may 
be taken under direct managemont by the Collector: an»i if at 
the end of twelve years, the orrticrs have not ‘ redeemed ’ the 
land, it*will finally pass to the Government (sec. 163). • * 

Interest chargeable.—In Bombay and Madras, interest is 
(or may be) chargeable on arrears of Lamcf Revenue (Madras 
./yet II,of 1864, sec. 7, which fixes six per cenj^ Ijonibay 
Act V of 1879, see. 14^). * * 

Other Provinces. Burma.—I def not projtose* to go into 
the detaSs of the laws of other pror'nces; it ma^- be *l»6ticed, 
however, that in Burma a convenient jiractice is provided bjiAct 
II eft i876j(Land Act) for the issue of demand tickek before, 
any process to enforce payment is adojrtcd. dn general, the arrear * 
of Revenue is recovered as^if it were a sum due on a deCree of 
a Civil Court, aiM by the Civil procedure; or if th^re is 
a saleable interesl in the land, Jhe land may be sold; ^or Govern- 
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mcnt may eject the landholder arfd take possession (Act II of 
1876, secs. 47, 49). 

Assam.' —In Assam, the Land Regulation has to make pro¬ 
vision lor the ordinary landholdings of the province, as-well as 
for tk.; old Permantntly settled estates and holdings,‘’som^ of 
which arc Subject to the Bengal Sale law (as also prqvi(^d In 
the Assam Regult^tion^ And the‘small (Permanently settled) 
holdings r>f Sylhet and the I’emporarily settled lands of Kdchdr 
have always had certain'peculiar fi?iVures connected with the 
Revenue collection ‘. 

‘ In coiwluding this notice of the Collection of Revenue, it is 
^only nccc.ssary fb say that, ifl general, resort to the severer forms 
of process for recovery is now rarely ncepssary. As a rule 
the Revenue is jjunctuaUy, atvl in ordinary seasons easily, paid. 

Suspension and remission of tho Land Jitnl^Venue demand.— 
One important matter femains to be noticed. There are, ow'ing 
to the climatic conditions of jncst Indian districts or Provmces, 
times when the land could not be sown, or the crops have 
suffered or been destroyed outright, owing to failure of the usual 
rainv season, or to failure of river, tank or canal irrigation, 
(pp. 7, 10), oroYingto some disaster-flood, blight, locusts and 
the like. I’hc calamity may be (i) in the nature of a fiimine 
or sonpc evil tha*i! aflects the ciqjis over a wide area ; or (2) some 
pur^y local misfortune affecting perhaps only a single village, or 
a r, mall,group of fields. 'J'he Collector needs then to be'armcd 
with a j)Owcr to afford immediate relief by susjicnding the usual 
demand for thd^ Ifaivl Revenue, when thg instalments fall due. 
For thciugh die Assessment is moderate and adapted to,averap>e 
seasoi>.5 and conditions generally) these climatic disasters upset 
all Calculations. I do net speak here of those special relief 
measuwi (ojie tpken when widespread famine threatens the 
popylalion. The suspension of ftie Revenue demand is not only 
^needed jji times of actual famine, but on other occasions, also. 

■ As a rule, however# if will be most needed—and that without 
delay-' in widespread calamities ;* ^ind will be more cautiously 
resorted to in local and partial cas*es. It may only be rarely 
' See L. S. B. /. vol. iii. pp. 448, 449. 
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required in estates aiid districts classified as ‘ secure.’ Suspen.sion 
is usuaUy ordered on the Collector’s own authority, fof six 
months^—i. e. till the Results of the next harvest appear, and it 
is .see» whether the* amounk can then te paid. Sometimes 
a Iflnget^ieriod of ohservaliftn is needeel, aijil then a repea t will 
hsivefco'be made and the sanction of the Commissioner obtained. 
Usually, if tfle succeeding’harvests ai^*fair, and the loss has 
not permanently trippled fhe estate (as ^il does* if the greater 
part of the cattle, ha^e perished), tli*- recovery of the amount 
suspct 5 ?!t;d will be ordered ;—usually in part j)ayments, added to 
the current ideman?!. Where the circumstgfice.s* are^ such that^ 
remission is called for, sanction of»suj.erior auTliority, on a full 
Report of the facts, is necessary. 'J'he local Covernment itseff 
will have to sanction any wklp-sjircad remi'-sion alfccting a 
considerable pew'-njage of the local*l\evenuc ; ami in ca.scs 
sensibly affecting the Revenue of an entinepiovince, the remi.ssion 
has* to be ajqiroved by the Government of liulia. It is often 
(in landlord (jst^tes where there*arc tenants) made a condition 
of remission or suspension, that favour shown to the landlord 
shall be passed on to the tenants; and the Rent Act of the 
North-West Provinces as well as that of Oudh, contain special 
provisions on the subject * 

These remarks apply to the country geniMally, and not to 
those exceptional tracts f?>r wjiich a ‘fluctuating assesssaenl' 
(p. 151) is already provided. ^ 

The pcrmanfflitly settled estates are not, as a rule, allowed to 
claim any remission or .suspension—bccau.si* titf ir Revenue, fixed 
•many^ years ago, is now excessively light; but 1 do not 
apprehend that relief w ould*lSc rafused (as a mattL«*or fervour) i.i 
case of any serious famine or unusually severe cal^niiiy. ^ 
Kevaenue accounts. —It hardly c«mes within my»scopc to say 
anything of the Revenue-roll#, registers ancf accounts Itejit both 
at»,tlie lojal (tahsil) trdksuries and at head-quarters, by*aid of 
which it *s at once known what is the cqfrect demaricl for evetj 
• 

^ The object is to ,S[ive reli^^o that the Revenue payer may nA be forced* 
to ^et into serious 9 ebt to meet the instalment. • 

^ See Act Xliof sec. 33 ; and Act XXJl of 1886, sec. 19. 
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estat^and holding, both for Revenue! and ccs^s; what is in arrear, 
andtwhat has been duly pf id. In Bengal, the Colleetoy’s office 
has a rcgvlar department f6r this work, knpvvn as the*'Taujih 
Depar|,ment ’—so called from thf, Revenilt; (Arabic) term, taujih 
(iauji in Hindf dialects), meaning a statement sheading 'the 
Revenue demand,—the part paid and the balance still duqf*. ' 

2. Care 6f £sti^tcs. Boundaries. &ecords and 
tbeiv maintenb]ice'. , 

✓ 

• Duty of inspection and free intercourse with the people 
• on the spot.-'-—In, provinces where the Settlcmenf.s deal with 
village-estates *iid separatif holdings, a great deal of care is 
'taken to watch over the condition of the villages and the welfare ' 
of the peasant holders, whiclviis not a matter of law or legal 
provision.' I have frequently alluded to th»-r€f)eated inspection 
which is given, on tHc part of village palwdris, Revenue 
Inspectors, and District Oflicers. Great stress is laid on the 
duty of the District Officers to spend as much tffne as'possible 
in camp. When in the village itself, they can freely talk with 
the people without the constraints of a public office, and the 
presence of subordinate officials which checks confidence. It 
is notorious that by this means. Revenue Officers can learn more 
regarding popular wants atid cjifficultics, and of the condition 
of the (iislrict generally, than they could in any other way. 

^are of Estates.—Besides this, there is a regular system of 
reporting any unusual occurrence—such as locusts, destructive 
storms, cattle disease, and every other accident, that may tend to 
place the villages in difficulty. When the condition of an. estate' 
is kno\^fi tA'be precarious, aiid Ifie time comes for Revenue 
payment, the. Collector lies (as above noted) the power of 
suspenifing vhe demand at Vince; and to facilitate the eflforts of 
the Cfrllector in this ilircction, and*to bring statistical knowdedge 
to a /ocus^ as it were, the Government of India within the t’ast 
^dw years, has directed af detailed record to be prepared—either 
in the fprm of notes, or maps c6lpured for the purpose—of 

* Whence the term taujih-navh for the clerks employed, to keep these 
statements. 
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the character of ejch part of the district and (if need ^je) of 
separate estates and parts of estates^ as regards their pdSition 
of greater or less security. * • 

Saptfe villages will be proteeftd by a permanrtitly flowinjf canal : 
otBers will be in the low lands where water ijj wells rarely or never 
firilSj^antl is reached at a depth of a few feet; others again*are so 
situared»that the riyer moisture on which ^he fields det)end, may be 
extremely precarious owing to the changns in the course of the river 
and its subsidiary channels : •some places are cfimafically precarious 
—the rainfall verjwunccrthin, or the crops liable to depi^-dation by» 
storms or by wild animalik • 

In ?c»iie cases indeed, such tracts of country will be exclud#d 
from the regular Ravenue Settlement altogether, anti placed under 
some systerA of fluctuating assessment (p. TgPi). Butmpart fronr 
such extreme cases, there is always*scope for tllfc classification of 
. estates, villages and landholdings as more or less ‘ secure.’ • 

• 

Care of Boundary marks.-j'l’he care o'" boundaries and 
Survey marks ii^ of importance both Tor the security of rights, 
Ibr the prevention of disputes, and for ftbvialing the loss of the 
dcela of survey, a loss which *11 jtemiittcd might result in "the 
necessi^ for tt ntw survey. 

The Revenue Acts will all be found to contain provisions ‘ 
(apart from those relating to demarcation and fixing of boundaries 
for Survey and Settlement) for the maintenance of marks. 
Every landholder is bound to erect and maintain boundary 
marks; and the village offtcers are charged •with llie^duty of 
reporting any injury to such jnarks, and any cases iij which 
markk are out of repair’*. If the order to erect or re^ore 
a mark is nor obeyed, the Collector bas power to do the 
necessary work an^ recover the cost (as iiitavere an arrear of 
*Land,Revcnue) from'the parties concerned. He ^as al.so power 
to apportion the cost betwcAl adjacent owners. lliC^e is any 
dispute about the boundary line, tint Collector oyly rectgnizes 
existing possession; and any parly (fbjecting, must lta\;e recourse 
to a civjl suit to establish his Contention. • 

•I^enalty for iiyury,—There is usually a penalty for injury to 

• . ' 

* In l^engal and Madras where 4 liere arc no HL'venue Codes—see Bengs® 
Act V of 1875: and for Madras,•Act XXVIII of x86o. ^ 

^ The Panjab Act has thoi^t it desirable to specify this as one of the* 
legal duties of vilrage officers : the neglect would consequently entail a 
criminal Uabiut^under the Penal Cbde. There^s a similar law in Burma. 
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marks, and a provision for a rewsxrd to informers in case of 
injurtd marks. The Indip,n Penal Code has also a ppvision 
for the punishment of mali'cious injur}’' to .marks. I'lie chief 
Revenue authoritjj has power to pt’-escribe the form and raaterial 
of boundary and suryey marks. *■ «> ■ " 

Boundary marks in raiyatwAri countries.—It wi)? be 
remembered <that in rdij^>ahudrt countries, thh marks arc fixed 
and unallerablc, having been origirtally adjusled with reference 
to the separate occupancy .rights. Imthese places, the holdings 
h?.ve to be kept correct, and the boundaries maintaincd,r6,ccord- 
.jng to the majis. All sales, &c. proceed wfdi reference to the 
recognizeef survey lots, or authorized and recorded subdivisions 
of them, and this is a matter perfectly well understood. In 
other districts, some boundaries arc, in the nature of things, 
unalterable,- but otherwise there is no rule the Settlement 
boundaries must be maintained; fields change and so do the 
limits of shares, and interests; tlje maps have accordingly tdjbe 
kept correct to the facts, ' ... 

Becord of changes in proprietorship. Dakhil-kharij or 
mutation of names.—Under all systems, great care is taken to 
record all changes in proprietary right (or occupancy right). 
On this depends Ihc correctness of the records, that is to say, 
that the work of „survey and Settlement is not lost, by gradual 
and upr6ported changes which would iliake the land re.cords cease 
to correspond with existing facts. Whenever, therefore, a change 
takes plafc, by gift, inheritance, sale, or mortgage nvith possession, 
there is a proces<f, kpown as dahhil-ttarij (i. e. putting in and 
taking out). The form'er owner’s name is removed and the new* 
one put i.i; \^is secures the tit,le to* the land (p. 198), and also 
infornjs the Collector as to ^;ho is the right* person to answer for 
the RevenuQ When a change is reported, a public notice (for 
a fixed time) is' posted up, and th(i. Collector will only sanction 
the chfangc being entered on the record when it is found‘that 
the transaction is an accomplished fact, that possession' has been 
pven, and that there is no dispute. •• 

4 

For it will sometimes happen that on the death*of a land-owner, 
co-sharer, &c., a person will claim to have his name* substituted as 
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being the adopted jjpn ; and Collaterals will come forward and deny 
the adoption, or the possession of the claimant; or a vender from 
a ■zo/Vff^will ask for record of his gurchase, and the family object 
that the widow has»onl,y.a life-interest and was not anfitled, under 
the cjfcumstances, t 6 sell: jjerc the Collccyar may refuse to 
refogn^e the transfer, and ijcfer the parties to the Civil Court to 
sc'tie ttih matter; the change will only be Recorded when#a final 
deci|ioii has been obtained. • 

* * * • * 

The whole object of the Jand record ilyster* (I ^lo not ajialogize 

for repeating) i» to obviate future rc*-survey and •re-record, 
by s^ing that tllC initi*l maps and* records of Settlement are 
kept correct and conformity w'itli facts at tlie time. Good 
records meSn, the securit}' of titles, the imptftsibility rtf encroaclP 
menl on subordinate rights, and t/ie facility decision in case 
a dispute occursfand especially in all kinds of cases between 
landlord and tenant. The rc])cltfed ijisjicctioiis of land, and the 
due writing up*ofnhe village-papers (p. 29), are*the means 
reljed on fo secure this object. * 

* • 

• • . 

3. Partition of joint estates. 

Under all systems, there may lx- joint estates or joint 
occupancies, and partition may be desirable. All the laws 
prescribe that this operation is within the sole juri.sdictiori of 
the Revenue Officers. The Civil Courts tU) not act except 
there is dispute as to the rigl^t of a claimant to be a sharer at 
all. Or as to the e.xtcnt of his share. The actual land tg be 
given to each, fcnd the apportionment of the Revenue*responsi¬ 
bility, these arc naatters which can be effc-ctivelv adjusted only 
• by"persons who havif a Revenue Officer's experience. 

The Land Revenue Art* contain general pi^vtsif^is. 1 ait 
there are a vast variety of points qj' detail whiclj can oply be 
dealt with by Rules under the Act, or are cmjoined*as,i9atters of 
practice, by the CircuhTr Orders of the Chief Revenue auiliority. 

•^erfeqjt and imperfect partition.—As to the law of partition, 
only two*points can here be noticed. •Ip countries where th?|p 
is a joint estate (whether^ S. village or a larger landlord area), 
there may be # partitiSn which leaves the Revenue liability 
of the tvholS mtact, and merdy allots the separate holdings for 
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personal enjoyment (‘imperfeet parfition’), of there may be one 
which completely dissolvesf-he joint liability (‘perfect partition’). 
Some laws»do not allow the latter except, at .Settlement, and for 
special reasons (p, 174). * « 

In Raiyatwari coyntries, the partition has further t»>"resptct 
the fixed su,rvey-numbcrs or lots, and the partition may nbt 
result in lots below a‘/;ertain mii/imum sifee. This will be 
realized by reading'secs. 113 ff. of the Bombay Revenue Code. 

In jtartition, there arc, always sorac lands which arc left 
urdivided (graveyards, common wells, &c.). The chief (Jfiiiculty 
jn making a partition is that, in any joint holeling, ejeh member 
usually has had 4^facto posstvtsion of certain fields, in the jtast; 
eiicli will be eager to keep these ; anti it is not always easy to 
cli'ect this, with reference to tlic^ value of land and the extent of 
each share; but in a good pai'tition it will be ejected as far as 
possible. r 

Eartition law. —In Bengal, there is a special Partition tVet 
(Bengal Act VJII of 1876). 'in Madras, Act ! ,of 1876, and 
Act II of 1864, secs. 4^, 46, make provision for Permanently 
settled estates. No .special law exists for the partition of raiyats’ 
holdings ; that is a matter which depends on the rules of survey 
and the permissible subdivision of survey-numbers. 


4. Appointment of Village Officers. 

Disputes as to the right to the office.—l'his”is also a matter 
for the Revenue G'ffia ^r’s decision only. The succession to the 
office of head,man, and sometimes to that* of patwdri, may be 
a mattet ’of clfistom, and it mey b'e " hereditary: sometimes the 
rules allow a certain elective element; but" there arc very often 
rival claimanVs, or objections' are raised to a person nominated 
by the Collector, on the ground of finfitness,— his being much in 
debt, having no sufficient interest in land in the village, and the 
li.’ie. Such cases are numerous and are generally contested in 
appeal as far as possible. ' 

'Phera will be usually found provisions in tht- Land Revenue 
Act, Rules and Circulars. 
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Watandar Offipes in Bombay, &e.—In Bombay tliere is 
provision regarding the village accountant in secs. 16, 17 t)f the 
Reventie Code ; ajid .as here there may be herctlitnry Officers 
remuscratcd by special holdkgs of land {walatf. p. 27)? there is 
a*spe(!wJ Act (Bombay Act III of 1874) viliich may be Referred 
fb; |ako for Sindh, Bombay Act IV of 1881. . In Madras, 
there are several*Acts and*Regiilatior|j*relating to the Kaniam 
or village accountant in_ Permanently set^tlcd estates and in other 
villages. Madras Regs.,ItXIX of i8c2, and II of 1806, refer to 
hercflt;»ry officers in estates; Madras Reg. VI of 1831, and 
Madras Act IV (fr 1864, refer to such offi^'erstn general. Iji 
-Bengal, Reg. XII of 1817 is still ia force, but»/<7/Vf'(/VA do not 


exist excej>t locally ; and the whole village S3’stem has no vitali?y 
under the landlord estate systei^ 


6. Minor Assessments. , 

• 

lianas to. assessed apart from the general district 
Settlement.—Alluvial tracts near rivers.—From time to time- 


lands held Revenue-free, or of which the Revenue has been 
assigned, lapse, and it becomes necessary to assess them and 
determine who is to be settled with ; or waste land is colonized 
and new villages are established; and thcrc,are various other 
occasions Jn which lands* have to be as.scsscd—apart trom the 
gentwal Settlement of the whole district. One frequent cause 
in the Panjab .(and other provinces much traverseefby rivc.-rs 
flowing through alluvial plains), is the altc^atjpn of lands which 
. appears as soon as the floods subside, -w^cn the rainy season is 
over.* In.some cases, the ftctiop of the rivc.-r is vif^lenl, that 
an entire area in tHfc vicinity is etjpluded from die Seltjement 
and ppt under a system of fluctuating asscssmen*; .but where 
that is not necessary, ibis sti^ desirable eitRcr to make*pwivision 
(i^that whenever the entire area of the village has been affifcted to 
the exteift of ten per cent, or more, the whole Revenue is to Ijj.; 
re-adjusted (and its apporttonment among the co-sharers); or 
(2) to separate ^he pernlanent lands from those liable, to river* 
action, and* demarcate a separate ‘ alluvial chak ’ or circle which 
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may require to be re-measured and Ve-assess^d after each rainy 
sea.sofi, provided that a certr.in minimum degree of change has 
taken place. , In these circles of course, the Revenue‘will be 
rcduced''on accouut of land washed away dr rendered unobultur- 
able, sp additional .Revenue may "be assessed on mew lafid 
formed, or s-n barren land that has been rendered cukuyabte 
by a fertilizing dcuosil., It is th (5 making of these minor 
Settlements, with the survey work anil inspection and reporting 
that they involve, that afford such excellent .ojiportunities for 
training the junior officers and qualifying them for larger ftdVenue 
powers .and dufles. , " , 

« «( 

<■ 8. Advances to cultivators. 

Under the head of the care^of estates, might have been in¬ 
cluded a brief notice of the* fact''that Government makes advances 
(to be recovered in certain convenient instalments) .to enable 
agricultural improvements to be iqade. These advances, in flirt, 
have always been customary in*india, under the, name tsf taqiuii 
(written tiucavee, takkdvi, &c.; the word is Arabic and literally 
means ‘ strengthening ’ or ‘ coming to one’s aid ’). They are 
governed by Act XIX of 1883. An ‘improvement’ includes all 
works of providing* wells and other means of irrigation which can 
be effected by private effort, as well as drainage, reclamation, 
enclosure, and any other works which'may from time, to time be 
ilcclarcd by the local Government to be works of ‘ improvement.’ 
The instalments may not extend (as a rule) over more than 
thirty-five years. .,T,''e Act makes provision for the form of 
application for a loan, and for the security'(and liability of the. 
land itseji* to t^nswer) for repayment.' 

Priyate W9rks of impijoveinent exempted from assess¬ 
ment.—Jt also makes the ii»;)ortant provision that when .an im¬ 
provement has "^been made by private effort, and the land 
comes 'to be re-assessed under a revision of Settlement,' the 
ipjprovement is not to jiot- taken into consideration; dnd as in 
certain classes of work, this exemptibn cannot go on for ever, the 
protection is effected by declaring periods of^years for which 
a certificate of the improvement will hold good,* so that no 
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increase can be levied durfng the currency of the period (sei 

p. I 9 q). I • » 

Additional pover^ of making*loafts. —In the year followin; 
the p'tblication of this Act, s.further law (AeJ Xll of 1S84) wai 
pissed,'which empowers loJns to be made finder rules) to^owner; 
indjoecuiiiers of land, for the relief of distress, tht ))Uichase o 
seed or cattle, ( 7 r other purpose ni^’sjiecified in the (above 
mentioned) Land ImprovAnent Act, ‘ but connected wiiTi agri 
cultural objects.’, * ** • ' 

Oftwr branches of public business connected with land 
Sources qf Infoftnation about Eevenug dvfty.— There ;"4 
other matters of w hic^i notice migilt be lakeiijalnit they are 011I3 
indirectly connected with Land Revenue Administration. Sufi 
are the valuation of land in ca.se of its liehig taken up foi 
a public purjitwe raider the ‘ LiU^/fcqui.sitioii Act, 1K70’; ant 
.various duties connected with District* Hoards and (in P.eiigal 
■wfth committees in connexiijn with dr.tinage works and»em- 
bankiwents;'apd there are vtfrious functions of a (.'ollecto: 
under the Provincial Canal Acts. In districts where there an 
Still waste lands for disjtosal, it is the (Collector to whom ajtplica- 
tion must be tnade under the Rules; but these have already 
been sufficiently noticed (pp. 56 fl.). It only remains to be sait 
that for a comjlete study of the direct Liyid-Revenue tlutie: 
of Collectors, it is almfist e^xclusively in liengal ami Madras 
that? a number of Acts and Regulations have to Ire referrc^l to 
in all the ollRr provinces, there is one I.and Revcilue Act o 
Regulation whieh^contains the whole law. ^Itpliombay this Code 
has indeed to be supplemented by a few Acts dealing with some 
of tfie special tenures, but^hat all. \ 

In the Bombay I’residency theire is no Tenjnc) Lap' to be 
sepamtely studied, nor is there in i 3 urma,^Ik-rar of A^ssam. 

‘ Byles ’ under thd Laift Revenue Acta.—In all Pnovinces 
hpwevet it is essential to have the ‘ Rules ’ which tlic Loca 
Government is empowereci to make»tpider the Revenue A^tt 
In some cases (e. g. the.Plinjab Act) the collected Jlules fom 
quite a complete code*of detailed instructions; and»the rules 
when ^ulyrstmctioneds have the force oHaw. 
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‘ Ciitular orders.’ —There are talso ‘ Circular Orders ’ or 
Standi-ng Orders in all provjnces, issued by the Government or 
by the chiyf ^Revenue authofity or both, w|jich give ‘cfetailed 
instructions on majlers of practice, .official routine and business 
details, and in some cases contain valuable explanatioru^-j-jf* the 
Act, and call^attention to changes in the law. They are- tp b^ 
had in provincial volumts. to which additions 'are ffom time to 
time m'adc as ciicum^stanccs require. ‘ 



